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start NOW with LISTERINE! 


Take these signs seriously. They may be a 
warning of the infectious type of dandruff, so 
common and frequently so stubborn! Don't 
delay. Neglect may aggravate the condition. 
And don’t rely on one application of some make- 
shift, “over-night” remedy to treat a stubborn 
infection. 

Medical — Not Magical Treatment 

Your common sense tells you that it’s wise to 
■treat an infection with an antiseptic whicli 
attacks large numbers of the germs accompatu' - 
mg the infection. 

So, be wise start right in with Listenne 
.Antiseptic and massage. It’s a simple, delight- 
fully easy, medical treatment. 

Listerine gives hair and scalp an antiseptic 
bath, kills millions of germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff, including Pityrosporum ovale 
-the stubborn “bottle bacillus” wdiich many 
authorities recognize as a causative agent of 
infectious dandruff. 

Those distressing, loosened dandruff flakes 
begin to disappear. Itching and inflammation 
are relieved. Your scalp feels healthier, your 
hair looks cleaner. 

76% Improved in Clinical Tests 

In a series of severe clinical tests, fully 76% 
of the dandruff- sulf'erers who used Listerine 
.Antiseptic and massage twice daily showed 
complete disappearance of or marked improve- 
ment in the symptoms within a month! 

If you have the slightest sign of infectious 
dandruff, don’t wait get after it now with 
Listerine Antiseptic, the tested treatment. The 
large economy-size bottle will save you money. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse full strength Listerine on the 
scalp morning and night. 

WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, and 
apply Listerine Antiseptic. 

Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage. Listerine is the same antiseptic that has 
been famous for more than 50 years as a gargle. 




To Men of 
35 and Over: 


■ ► 

Ordinarily in business life, youth is 
the age of opportunity. 

Today that is all changed. 

National Defense demands youth 
and the call for men is doubled in 
industry. 

So— you men of thirty-five and 
over haye a golden opportunity — to 
combine your mature judgment with 
the opportunities abounding on every 
side— a real chance to go ahead with 
minimized competition— the chance 
of a lifetime — literally. 



But— you must add one thing to 
maturity and experience— if you really 
want to go places. 

For the difference between just a "good 
job” born of a scarcity of men, and a 
chance to quickly shoot ahead and stay 
there, lies in one thing— in training. 


specialized knowledge- and ability called 
for by most of these jobs! If you will but 
cap your today’s ability with the latest 
principles and methods in your line — 
make yourself above the average! 

We can help you in that. In 33 years we 
have enrolled over a million men and 


Let’s analyze a moment. Millions of women— we know how. Our training is 
men called back to work in expanded and condensed, practical, g^red for the busy 
new plants: they '‘must have supervision, rn^^^ 9^ the job. It is interesting, up-to- 


Where can they get it except from you? 
Other thousands moving out of former jobs 
and companies — leaving openings that 
must be filled. And those openings will be 
in every phase of business and industry — 
in factory and store and office— in the 
very fields to which your experience or 
preference point. 

What an opportunity if you will but 
add quickly to your present equipment the 


the-minute, moderate in cost. What you 
study tonight, you can use on the job 
tomorrow. 

Why not tell us your field of interest- 
ask if and how we can help“you grasp this 
present opportunity? There will be no 
obligation. And the qppor- 
timity of this crisis wUl 
never come again 
in your lifetime. 


LASALLE EXTENSION ^UNIVERSITY, Dept. 65e-R Chicago 

I’d like to know how I can capitalize on this present opportunity. 
Please send me your free 48-page booklet on the field 1 have checked 
below. 

Q Accounting Q Foremanshlp 

□ Industrial Management □ Salesmanship 

n Law Q Eiecutlve Management 

□ Business Correspondence □ Traffic Management 


Name Age. 



Present Position. 
Address 


LaSalle Extension University 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


I 
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(Combined with Fantastic Novels Magazine) 
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Complete Book-Length Novel 

Polaris— of the Snows Charles B. Stiison 6 

SARDANES!— mystical volcanic valley hidden like a brilliant emerald in the 
white fastnesses of the AntarcticI No man from the outer world had gazed 
upon it. No man had seen its wonders . . until Polaris, fur-clad Viking 
waif of the ice-floes, revealed to .the girl he loved its fabulous treasures 

This story teas published serially, beginning in the December 18,. 1915 issue of 
All-Story Cavalier Magazine 


Novelet 

Serapion Francis Stevens 78 

Beyond this borderland of sight and sense, this familiar world of ours, 
there is— what? We breathe the air of earth and it animates us. We walk 
in the sunlight and it warms us. But neither sun nor air gives us even a 
hint of the infinite bleakness of interstellar space. As to the limits of that 
borderland, who con soy? And what possible explanation could there 

be for a dead spirit? 

For sheer power, for gripping dread, for supreme story-telling magic, 
here is a masterpiece greater even than "The Citadel of Fear," that novel 
unusual by the same master of the weird. It's out of this world! 

This story was published serially, beginning in the lune 19, 1920 issue of The Argosy Magazine 

Features 

A. Merritt on Modern Witchcraft 
The Readers' Viewpoint 


134 

137 


This magazine is now published once a month. 
The August issue will be on sale June 17. 
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should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Re-entered as second-class matter April S, 1942. ai 
post office, New York, N. T., under act of .March 3, 1870. The Frank A. .Munsey Company. Publisher, 280 Broadway, New York 
N. Y., Albert J. Glhney, Associate Fiibllaher, George B. Davis, General Manager. Harry Gray, Managing Editor. AI) addresso 
280 Broadway. N. Y. C., N. Y. Entire contents protected by copyright; must not be reprinted without publisher's permission 
Copyrighted also In Great Britain. Printed in U. 8. A. 

.Manuscripts submitted to this magazine should be accompanied by sufflrlent postage I'or their return. If found unavailable. Th< 
publishers can accept no responElblllty for leturn of un.soliclted manuscripts. 
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A true experience oj K£N DAVIS, Chicago, III. 









“SEVENTY FEET ABOVE the crowd 
at a carnival, I was perform- 
ing my high aerial act,” writes 
Mr. Davis. "I was a bit nerv- 
ous, for this was our opening 
night . . . when anything can 
happen. I work without arm 
guards, wires, nets, or safety 
devices pf any kind. There 
can’t be any mistake in such 
an act. 


“THE CROWD WAS TENSE as the 
climax of my act drew near . . . 
when I had to turn loose both 
rings, perform a half flip in 
mid-air and catch the rings 
again. It was sudden death if 
I failed. As the snare drums 
rolled, I swung high and loos- 
ened my grip. Then— darkness 
as all the lights went out! 



“FOR AN AWFUL INSTANT I thought I was a 'goner.’ Suddenly— in the nick of 
time— the bright beams of two ‘Eveready’ flashlights in my wife’s steady hands 
flooded the rings with light. I finished my act. Thanks to my wife’s coolness 
and foresight, and those dependable 'Eveready’ jresh DATED batteries, a pos- 
sible tragedy was averted. (Signed) *() •• 

The word "Evertadv" iearegUtered trade-marh qf National Carion Company, Iiu, 
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FAMOUS Fantastic mysteries 


Send for my 50c Course on how to develop 

STRONG ARMS 

and BROAD SHOULDERS 

New only 25c coin or 30c U. S. Stamps 

Contains 20 pages of illustrations showing 
and fully describing exercises that will 
quickly develop and make you 
gain strength in your Should- 
ers, Arms, Wrists, Hands and 
Fingers. This is really a valu- 
able course of exercises, with- 
out apparatus. 

ANTHONY BARKER 




Established 1896 

1235-6th Ave. (Office 31) N. Y. City 

WAR OPPORTUNITIES IN 



GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


O 0 . WOOL BLANKETS (USED) $2.95 

McClellan saddles (used) 5.95 

U. S, ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 3.50 
U. S. MARINE PONCHOS (USED) 1.29 

Thoueandb of Other Bargains lir Mlhtarv 
Outdoor & Sports Goods for Hunter, Farmer. 
Scout. Send 10c for cataloff re- 

turned with first order. 

A and 1%; SUPPLY CO. 

4782 LESTER ST RICHMOND, VA 


$1,000,000 

WOULD NOT BUY YOUR VISION 

We insure It forever for a slnirle small check. If vision Is lost from 
any cause In any occupation anywhere at any time, our Local Re- 
serve Form 277 pays SIOO.OO or $200.00 monthly IncoTne tor Ufa. 

• Agents of character desired. 

E. L. Griffith, Mgr., Eye Dept. 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company 
no .'South Dearborn St. Chicago, ili. 


ACCOUNTING 

War needs call for many new book* 

Keepers and accountants. Taxes and 
f'overnmental regulations demand 
many extra for government and for 
industry. Enlarged plants need more. 

Also, many present accountants are 
being called to armed services. This 
opens unusual opportunity to women 
and to men not subject to military 
c.ill. This opportunity will persist 
sifter the war. 

You can prepare for these oppor-t 

tuniliea in spare time, at home, at moder- 
ate cost. 34 years of tralnlns accountants 
—over 2,000 G.P. A.’s amonff our alumni— have developed 
rondensed. practical. Interesting traini^. Write— today— fOI frsa 
booklet, "Accountapey, the Profession Tnat Pays.'* 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
^5g.H CHICAGO, ILL. 




BELIEVE IN LUCK7-S 

1 Cairy a pair of OENITIIIE BRAHUA 
"3 BED IIVE HIGHLY MAONETIO 
~SL0DEBT0N£SI Legend reputes, Oc- 
fcult Oriental ancients supeistitlously 
' carried two Live Lodeetones as MOST' 
POWERFUL MAONETIO ‘‘LUCKY” 
univwjra-Qjy CHARMS, one to “attract” Good Luck 
InMoney, Oames,LoTe,BuBlneBS,WorIi. 
etc., the other to “prevent” Bad Luch, Losdes, Evil, Trouble. 
Harm, etc. Believe In Luckt Cany a Pair of these eurioue 
Genuine Brahma Red Live Lodestonesl We make no super* 
natural claims. $1.97 Postpaid for the two, with all Informa- 
tion. $1.97 and 16o extra if C<0,D, Satisfaction GUAHAH- 
TEEB or Moe-.- 'BetiTj-ned. Order yours NOWI 

ASTROL CO., Dept. A-86, Main P. O. 

Box 72, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

HOTICEI Beware of Imitations I Wa absolutely GUARAS- 
TEE these Genuine Brahma Lodeetonee are ALITE! We 
believe they are Just what you want, the BEAL TKINO— 
POWERFUL DRAWING, EXTRA HIGHLY MAGNETIC! 
Fully Guaranteed— Order TODAYl Copyright 1937— A. Co. 

£ASY WAY.... 



BLACK /> 



This remarkable CAKE discovery, 

TlSTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandrulT, grease, grime and 
safely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK 
TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 

Don't put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
& minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 
gradual . . . each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, lovelier, softer* 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won’t hurt permanents. fSiII cake 
60e (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black; light, medium' and dark 
Brown, 'Dtian, and Blonde. Order today I State shade wanted. 

QFND NH MONEY 

wH# wb I age on our positive aseui^ 

ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
if remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait — Write today to 

TINTZ COMPAn^r, Depteo r, 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO. 

eANAOMN OFFICf I b«pfe.90-F 22 COLLIOE •TRUT, TORONTO 


Classified Advertisements 

fhe Purpose of this Department is to put the reader 
in touch immediately with the newest needfuls for the 
HOME, OFFICE, FARM, or PERSON; to offer, or eeek, an 
unusual BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, or to suggest a service 
that may be performed sotisfoctorilv through correspond- 
ence. It will pay o housewife or business man equally 
well to read these advertisements carefully. 


BOOKS WANTED 

CASH I'.AID for books and barnphlets. Send three cent stamp for 
folder describing kinds of books we buy 

PENN BOOK COMPANY 

Box 2i72 ^iladelphis. Petin. 


EDUCATIONAL 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational books, slightly used. 
Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash 
paid for used courses. Complete details and bargain catalog FREE. 
Write NELSON COMPANY, Dept. F-214. 500 Sherman, Chicago. 


NOVELTIES 

AMERICANS; Varied assortment patriotic sticker emblems for 
Cai's-Uonies-Business, sent complete 25c. 

FREDERICK GRAY 

Post Office Box I3M Indianapolis, Indiana 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 

MAKE UP TO $2S-$3S WEEK 

AS A TR.aINED practical NURSEI Learn quickly at home. 
Booklet Free. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSINQ. Dept. D-S,. Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 

SONG WRITERS: SEND US YOUR ORIGINAL POEM AT ONCE. 
LOVE, SACRED, PATRIOTIC OR ANY SUBJECT FOR IMJIE- 
DIATE CONSIDERATION AND FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
IITCITARD BROS., 61 WOODS BUILDING. CHICAGO. ILLINOfS. 


GYPSY ROSE LEE 

tells a thrilling mystery story 
of back stage burlesque iu 

The G-String Murders 

A sensational novel beginning in 
the May ARGOSY 15c 

NOW ON SALE 












FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 


FREE BOOK ON 
COLON TROUBLES 

The McCleary Clinic, H631 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo., is putting out an up-to-the-minute 
122-page book on Colon Disorders, Piles and Con- 
stipation and commonly associated chronic ail- 
ments. Write today — a postcard will do — to the 
above address and this book will be sent you FREE 
and postaid. 


CASH FOR UNUSED STAMPS 

U. S. unuaed pottage wanted at 907i> face value for denominations H 
10 19c. 85% face value for denominations 20c to 30c. Small lots 8o'/o 
face value. M.ilL STAMPS RKOISTERED. Money sent by return 
mall. * 

GARBER SERVICE: 72 5th Ave.. Dept. 1506 TP. Y. C. 


(SIDELINE Salesmen and Agents) 

'Oil our Illustrate Comic Booklets, and other novelties. Each booklet 
size 4V4 by 2^A. Ten different sample booklets sent for 50c or 25 
assorted for $1 .(j 0. Shipped prepaid, wholesale novelty price list sent 
tvith order only. No C.o.D. orders. Send Casli or Stamps. Print name 
and address. 


RKPSAC SALES CO.. 1 West 13th St., Dept. ISOS, New York, N. 


Near FLUORESCENT 

Screws into Socket 
V Like Ordinary Bulb 

k m 'PRICES aa low as 93.55 In* 
A cludlna: Tube— N o' •'instolln- 
^^tion' or special wirlnfc — screw In 
and light: these LITE-KING features 
now open up fabulous sales to stores, 
offices, factories, homes— of sensation-’ 
al genuine FLUORESCENT Ughtlnir. 
Three Times the Light — Like daylight. 
Saves its own "cost In current used. 
Rush name for facta. All free. 

NAMCO. Dept. 136. 433 ■. Irle St.. 
Chicago, III. 



GUNS and SWORDS 

2ft Ar» you Intereited tn Smordi, 

— I Old Guni, Pistols. Armor? 

' 1^" ' You’ll find these end many 

^ uuier relics in our new 1042 catalog, listing 
hundreds of authentic Items. 

Civil War sabre and acabbard— $4,00 postpaid. 45-70 Spring- 
\ SaAJ field breech-loading musket with bayonet— $0.00 plus ship- 
ping coft* Sword bayonet and scabbard — $2.00 (PP). To 
get new exciting catalog of antique & modern swords, guns, 
dmggera. old armor and den decorations— send lOc. 

ROBERT ABELS, Box P, 860 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y.C. 



TOMBSTONES, 


$11.95 UP Nigh Quality Granite & 
Marble memorials. Freight paid 
Lettered. Low prices. Write for oui 
Free Catalog and samples of stone 
Place order for memorial oi 
marker NOW, and save money 
U S MARBLE ft GRANITE CO 
A-45 Oneco Flo 


SONG & POEM WRITERS 

New Songwriters in great demand. Send us your Poems 
We set them to MUSIC FREE. Hear your song on e 
phonograph record. Send for FREE Folder today 

CINEMA SONG COMPANY 

P.O. Bok No 2878 Dopt. M4 Hollywood, Calif 


You’ll thrill to this Sensational True Story 

"MIDNIGHT MURDER IN LOVER'S LANE" 

in the June issue ot 

DETECTIVE FICTION 

15c NOW ON SALE 15c 



Amaiingly »ffee- v/' 
tiv» n«v, melhed of 
• xlroctlng. block- \ 
hoodi outemotlcally 
by vacuum and pretsuro 
- WITHOUT iguoozlng % 
iho (kin or injuring fit- % 
•uei. Oporatot with three 1 
fingers — reaches every- 
where. Scientifically de- 
signed in plastic and sur 
gtcal steel. 

Salisfacllen Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. 


DIRECTION riNDER --retracts 
AUTOMATICAIIY^IATIR EJECTS 
; EXTRACTED BLACKHEADS. 


BALLCO PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 110 

516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
Enclosed is $1 for VACUTEX, FREE Postage (if 
C.O.D., pay mailman $1.20). If not satisfied, 
I roov return it in one week and $1 will be 
refunaed. □ Money Enclosed □ Send Collect 


Mr., Mrs., 
Miss 


Address. 



9is£ASytdDRM^ 


Now; anyone' con easily draw pretty faces and lovely 
figures by applying the same principles used In Ihe 
Life cl.'tsses of Art Schools — Drawing from the Nude. 
The Rny Rogers Anatomy-Nude Guide contains gor- 
g^eouB art models nttraclively posed In the nude. 
Easy-to-follow instructloius enable anyone to draw free 
hand ns good as tite originals, No talent nocessnry. 
Ideal opportunity to train for big paying po.sltlopa. 
Complete course only $1.00. 5-Day Money-back Ouar 
•iMtee. 

M o w To n r a 

B Your Favorite 

H 4^1 a Movie-Star Faces. 

accurately and 
Quickly. Complete instructions Included 
' Free with your order. Send Si. cash. 

' ' money o’rder or defense stamps. No 

/u v Vg postage stomps accepted over 3c de- 
nomination. If C.O.D. enclose 20c In 
stamps and pay postman SI on delivery. 
^ (N'o C.O.D. outside U.S.A. Enclose $1.25 

nioney order.) Ray Rogers. 83.1 Ar- 

ndw- imckle nidg.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 










Polaris— 

Of the Snows 

By CHARLES B. STILSON 

ORTH! North! To the north, Po- came convulsed; his eyes glazed. In his 
laris. Tell the world— ah, tell them throat the rising tide of dissolution choked 
■L ^ —boy— The north! The north! his voice to a hoarse rattle. He swayed. 

You must go, Polaris!” With a last desperate rallying of his fail- 

Throwing the covers from his low couch, ing powers lie extended his right arm and 
the old man arose and stood, a giant, totter- 
ing figure. Higher and higher he towered. 

He tossed his arms high, his features be- 
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pointed to the north. Then he fell, as a tree 
falls, quivered, and was still. 

His companion bent over the pallet, and 
with light, sure fingers closed his eyes. In all 
the world he knew, Polaris never had seen a 
human being die. In all .the world he now 
was utterly alone! 

He sat down at the foot of the cot, and 
for, many minutes gazed steadily at the wall 
with fixed, unseeing eyes. A sputtering little 
lamp, which stood on a table in the center 
of the room; flickered and went out. The 
flames of the fireplace played strange tricks 
in the strange room. In their uncertain glare, 
the features of the dead man seemed to 
writhe uncannily. 

Garments and hangings of the skins ot 
beasts stiired in the wavering shadows, as 
though the ghosts of their one-time tenants 
were struggling to reassert their dominion. 
At the one door and the lone window the 
wind whispered, fretted, and shrieked. Snow 
as fine and hard as the sands of the sea 
rasped across the panes. Somewhere without 
a dog howled— the long, throaty ululation of 
the wolf breed. Another joined in, arid an 
other, until a full score of canine voices 
wailed a weird requiem. 

Unheeding, the living man sat as still as 
the dead. 

Once, twice, thrice, a little clock struck a 
halting, uncertain stroke. When the fourth 
hour was passed it rattled crazily and 
stopped. The fire died away to embers; the 
embers paled to ashes. As though they were 
aware that something had gone awry, the 
dogs never ceased their baying. The wind 
rose higher and higher, and assailed the 
house with repeated shocks. Pale-gray and 
changeless day that lay across a sea of 
snows peered furtively through the win- 
dows. 

At length the watcher relaxed his silent 
ylgil. He arose, cast off his coat of white 
furs, stepped to the wall of the room op- 
posite to the door, and shoved back a heavy 
wooden panel. A dark aperture was dis- 
closed. He disappeared and came forth pres- 
ently, carrying several large chunks of what 
appeared to be crumbling black rock. 

He threw them on the dying fire, where 
they snapped briskly, caught fire, and flamed 
brightly. They were coal. 

From a platform above the fireplace he 
dragged down a portion of the skinned car- 
cass of a walrus. With the long, heavy- 
bladed ^knife from his helt he cut It into 


strips. Laden with the meat, he opened the 
door and , went out into the dim day. 

The house was set-'against the side ot a 
cliff of solid, black, lusterless coal. A com- 
pact stockade of great boulders enclosed the 
front of the dwelling. FromAhe back of the 
building, along the base of the cliff, ran a 
low shed of timber slabs, from which 
sounded the howling and worrying of the 
dogs. 

As Polaris entered the stockade the clamor 
was redoubled. The rude plank at the front 
of the shed, which was its 'door, was shaken 
repeatedly as heavy bodies were hurled 
against it. 

Kicking an accumulation of loose snow 
away from the door,«ihe man took from its 
racks the bar which made it fast and let it 
drop forward. A reek of steam floated from 
its opening. A shaggy head was thrust forth, 
followed immediately by a great, gray body, 
which shot out as if propelled from a cata- 
pult. 

Catching in its jaws the strip of flesh which 
the man dangled in front of the doorway, 
the brute dashed across the stockade and 
crouched against the wall, tearing at the 
meat. Dog after dog piled pell-mell through 
the doorway, until at least twenty-five griz- 
zled animals were distributed about the en 
closure, bolting their meal of walrus-flesh. 

F or a few moments the man sat on the 
roof of the shed and watched the ani- 
mals. Although the raw flesh stiffened in the 
frigid air before even the jaws of the dogs 
could devour it and the wind cut like the 
lash of a whip, the man, coatless and with 
head and arms bared, seemed to mind 
neither the cold nor the blast. 

He had not the ruggedness of figure or 
the great height of the man who lay dead 
within the house. He was of considerably 
more than medium height, but so broad of 
shoulder and deep of chest that he seemed 
short. Every line of his compact figure be- 
spoke unusual strength— the wiry, swift 
strength of an animal. 

His arms, white and shapely, rippled with 
muscles at the least movement of his fingers. 
His hands were small, but powerfully 
shaped. His neck was straight and not long. 
The thews spread from it to his wide 
shoulders like those of a splendid athlete. 
The ears were set close above the angle of 
a firm jaw, and were nearly hidden in a 
mass of tawny, yellow hair, as fine as a 



POLARIS-OF THE SNOWS 


woman’s which swept over his shoulders, 

Above a square chin were full lips and a 
thin, aquiline nose. Deep, brown eyes, 
fringed with black lashes, made a marked 
contrast with the fairness of his complexion 
and his yellow hair and brows. He was not 
more than twenty-four years old. 

Presently he re-entered the house. The 
dogs flocked after him to the door, whining 
and rubbing against his legs, but he allowed 
none of them to enter with him. He stood 
before the dead man and, for the first time 
in many hours, he spoke: 

“For this day, my father, you have waited 
many years. I shall not delay. I will not fail 
you. 

From’ a skin sack he filled the small lamp 
with oil and lighted its wick with a splinter 
of blazing coal. He set it where its feeble 
light shone on the face of the dead. Lifting 
the corpse, he composed its limbs and 
wrapped it in the great white pelt of a polar 
bear, tying it with many thongs. Before he 
hid from view the quiet features he stood 
back with folded arms and bowed head. 

“I think he would have wished this,” he 
whispered, and he sang softly that grand old 
hymn which has sped so many Christian 
soldiers from their battlefield. “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” he sang in a subdued, melo- 
dious baritone. From a shelf of books which 
hung on the wall he reached a leather-cov- 
ered volume. “It was his religion,” he mut- 
tered: ‘It may be mine,” and he read from 
the book: “I am the resurrection and the 
life, whoso believeth in Me, even though he 
die—” and on through the sonorous burial 
'.ervice. 

He dropped the book withiri the folds of 
he bearskin, covered the dead face, and 
nade fast the robe. Although the body was 
^f great weight, he shouldered it without 
apparent effort, took the lamp in one hand, 
and passed through the panel in the wall. 

Within the bowels of the cliff a large 
cavern had been hpllowed in the coal. In a 
far corner a gray boulder had been hewn 
into the shape of a tombstone. On its face 
were carved side°by side two words: “Anne” 
and “Stephen.” At the foot of the stone 
were a mound and an open grave. He laid 
the body in the grave and covered it with 
earth and loose coal. 

Again he paused, while the lamplight 
shone on the tomb. 

“May you rest in peace, O Anne, my 
mother, and Stephen, my father. I never 
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knew you, my mother, and, my father, I 
knew not who you were nor who I am. I 
go to carry your message.” 

H e rolled boulders onto the two 
mounds. The opening to the cave he 
walled up with other boulders, piling a heap 
of them and of large pieces of coal until it 
filled the low arch of the entrance. 

In the cabin he made preparations for a 
journey. 

One by one he threw on the fire books 
and other articles within the room, until lit- 
tle was left but skins and garments of fur 
and an assortment of barbaric weapons of 
the chase. 

Last he dragged from under the cot a 
long, oaken chest. 

Failing to find its key, he tore the lid 
from it with his strong hands. 

Some articles of feminine wearing ap- 
parel which were within it he handled rev- 
erently, and at the same time curiously; for 
they were of cloth. Wonderingly he ran his 
fingers over silk and fine laces. Those he also 
bumed. 

From the bottom of the chest he took a 
short, brown rifle and a brace of heavy 
revolvers of a pattern and caliber famous in 
the annals of the plainsmen. With them 
were belt and holsters. 

He counted the cartridges in the belt. 
Forty there were, and in the chambers of 
the revolvers and the magazine of the rifle, 
eighteen more. Fifty-eight shots with which 
to meet the perils that lay between himself 
and that world of men to the north— if, in- 
deed, the passing years had not spoiled the 
ammunition. 

He divested himself of his clothing, 
bathed with melted snow-water, and dressed 
himself anew in white furs. An omelet of 
eggs of wild birds and a cutlet of walrus- 
flesh sufficed to stay his hunger, and he was 
ready to face the unknown. 

In the stockade was a strongly built 
sledge, Polaris packed it with quantities of 
meat both fresh and dried, of which there 
was a large store in the cabin. What he did 
not pack on the sledge he threw to the eage)- 
dogs. 

He laid his harness out on the snow, 
cracked his long whip, and called up his 
team. “Octavius, Nero, Julius.” Three pow- 
erful brutes bounded to him and took their 
places in the string. “Juno, Hector, Pallas.” 
Three more grizzled snow-runners sprang 
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into line. “Marcus.” The great, gray leader 
trotted sedately to the place at the head of 
the team. A seven-dog team it was, all of 
them bearing the names before which Rome 
and Greece had bowed. 

Polaris added to the burden of the sledge 
the brown rifle, several spears, carved from 
oaken beams and tipped with steel, and a 
sealskin filled with boiled snow-water. On 
his last trip into the cabin he took from a 
drawer in the table a small, flat packet, sewn 
in membranous parchment. 

“This is to tell the world my father’s mes- 
sage and to tell who I am,” he said, and hid 
it in an inner pocket of his vest of furs. He 
buckled on the revolver-belt, took whip and 
staff from the fireside, and drove his dog- 
team out of the stockade onto the prairie of 
snow, closing the gate on the howling 
chorus left behind. 

He proceeded several hundred yards, then 
tethered his dogs with a word of admonition, 
and retraced his steps. 

In the stockade he did a strange and ter- 
rible thing. Long used to seeing him depart 
from his team, the dogs had scattered and 
were mumbling their bones in various cor- 
ners. “If I leave these behind me, they will 
perish miserably, or they will break out and 
follow, and I may not take them with me,” 
he muttered. 

From dog to dog he passed. To each he 
spoke a word of farewell. Each he caressed 
with a pat on the head. Each he killed with 
a single grip of his muscular hands, gripping 
them at the nape°of the neck, where the 
bones parted in his powerful fingers. Silently 
and swiftly he proceeded until only one dog 
remained alive, old Paulus, the patriarch of 
the pack. 

He bent over the animal, which raised its 
dim eyes to his and licked at his hands. 

“Paulus, dear, old friend that I have 
grown up with; farewell, Paulus,” he said. 
He pressed his face against the noble head 
of the dog. When he- raised it tears were 
coursing down his cheeks. Then Paulus’s 
spirit sped. 

Two by hvo he dragged the bodies into 
the cabin. 

“Of old a great general in that far world, 
of men burned his ships that he might not 
turn back. I will not turn back,” he mur- 
mured. With a splinter of blazing coal he 
fired the house and the dog-shed. He tore 
the gate of the stockade from its hinges and 
cast it into the ruins. With his great strength 


he toppled over the capping-stones of the 
wall, and left it a ruin also. 

Then he rejoined the dog-team, set his 
back to the south pole, and began his 
journey. 

CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST WO^XAN 

P ROBABLY in all the world there was not 
the equal of the team of dogs which 
Polaris had selected for his journey. Their 
ancestors in the long ago had been the 
fierce, gray timberwolves of the north. Care- 
fully cross-bred, the strains in their blood 
were of the wolf, the great Dane, and the 
mastiff; but the wolf strain held dominant. 
They had the loyalty of the mastiff, the 
strength of the great Dane,' and the tireless 
sinews of the wolf. From the environment 
of their rearing they were well furred and 
inured to the cold and hardships of the Ant- 
arctic. They would travel far. 

Polaris did not ride on the sledge. He ran 
with the dogs, as swift and tireless as they. 
A wonderful example of the adaptibility to 
conditions of the human race, his upbringing 
had given him the strength and endurance 
of an animal. He had never seen the dog 
that he could not run down. 

He, too, would travel fast and far. 

In the nature of the land through which 
they journeyed on their first dash to the 
northward, there were few obstacles to 
quick progress. It was a prairie of snow, 
wind-swept, and stretching like a desert as 
far as eye could discern. Occasionally were 
upcroppings of coal cliffs similar to the one 
where had been Polaris’s home. On the first 
drive they made a good fifty miles. 

Need of sleep, more than fatigue, warned 
both 'man and beasts of camping-time. Po- 
laris, who seemed to have a definite point 
in view, urged on the dogs for an hour 
longer than was usual on an ordinary trip, 
and they came to the border of the im- 
mense snow-plain. 

To the northeast lay a ridge of what ap- 
peared to be snow-covered hills. Beyond 
the edge of the white prairie was a forest 
of ice. Millions of jagged monoliths stood 
and lay, jammed closely together, in every 
conceivable shape and angle. 

At some time a giant ice-flow had 
crashed down upon the land. It had fretted 
and torn at the shore, had heaved itself up, 
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with its myriad gleaming tusks bared for 
destruction. Then nature had laid upon it 
a calm, white hand, and had frozen it quiet 
and still and changeless. 

Away to the east a path was open, which 
skirted the field of broken ice and led in 
toward the base of the hills. 

Polaris did not take that^path. He turned 
west, following the line of the ice-belt. 
Presently he found what he sought. A nar- 
row lane led into the heart of the icebergs. 

At the end of it, caught in the jaws of 
two giant bergs, hung fast, as it had hung 
for years, the sorry wreck of a stout ship. 
Scarred and rent by the grinding of its pris- 
on-ice, and weather-beaten by the rasping 
of wind-driven snow in a land where the 
snow never melts, still on the square stern 
of the vessel could be read the dimming 
letters which spelled “Yedda." 

Polaris unharnessed the pack, and man 
and dogs crept on board the hulk. It was 
but a timber shell. Much of the decking had 
been cut away, and everything movable had 
been taken from it for the building of the 
cabin and the shed, now in black ruins fifty 
miles to the south. 

In an angle of the ice-wall, a few yards 
from the ship, Polaris pitched his camp and- 
built a fire with timbers from the wreck. 
He struck his flame with a rudely fashioned 
tinder-box, catching the spark in fine scrap- 
ings of wood and nursing it with his breath. 
He fed the dogs and toasted meat for his 
own meal at the fire. With a large robe 
from the sledge he bedded the team snugly 
beside the fire. 

With his own parka of furs he clam- 
bered aboard the ship, found a bunk- in the 
forecastle, and curled up,for the night. 

Several hours later hideous clamor broke 
his dreamless slumber. He started from the 
bunk and leaped from the ship's side into 
the ice-lane. Every dog of the pack was 
bristling and snarling with rage. Mixed with 
theii" uproar was a deeper, hoarser note of 
anger that came from the. throat of no dog— 
a note which the man knew well. 

The team was bunched a few feet ahead 
of the fire -as Polaris came over the rail of 
the ship. Almost shoulder to shoulder the 
seven crouched, every head pointed up the 
path. They were quivering from head to tail 
with anger, and seemed to be about to 
charge. 

Whipping the dogs back, the son of the 
snows ran forward to meet the danger alone. 


He could afford to lose no dogs. He had 
forgotten the guns, but he bore weapons 
with which he was better acquainted. 

With a long-hafted spear in his hand and 
the knife loosened in his belt he bounded 
up the pathway and stood, wary but un- 
afraid, fronting an immense white bear. 

He was not a moment too soon. The huge 
animal had set himself for the charge, and 
in another instant would have hurled iti. 
enormous weight down on the dogs. The 
beast hesitated, confronted by this new 
enemy, and sat back on its haunches to 
consider. 

- Knowing his foe aforetime, Polaris tool 
that opportunity to deliver his own charge. 
He bounded forward and drove his tough 
spear with all his strength into the whito 
chest below the throat. Balanced as it was 
on its haunches, the shock of the man's onset 
upset the bear, and it rolled backward, a 
jet of blood spurting over its shaggy coat 
and dyeing the snow. 

Like a flash the man followed his advan- 
tage. Before The brute could turn or recovei 
Polaris reached its back and drove his long- 
bladed knife under the left shoulder. Twice 
he struck deep, and sprang aside. The bat 
tie was finished. 

The beast made a last mighty effort to 
rear erect, tearing, at the spear-shaft, and 
went down under an avalanche of snarling, 
ferocious dogs. For the team could refrain 
from conflict no longer, and charged like 
a flying wedge to worry the dying foe. 

Replenishing his store of meat with strips 
from the newly slain bear, Polaris allowed 
the pack to make a famous meal on the 
carcass. When they were ready to take th« 
trail again, he fired the ship with a blazing 
brand, and they trotted forth along the 
snow-path to the east with the skeleton oi 
the stout old Yedda roaring and flaming 
behind them. 


F or days Polaris pressed northward. To 
his right extended the range of the white 
hills. To the left was the seemingly endless 
ice-field that looked like the angry billows 
of a storm-tossed sea which had been ar- 
rested at the height of tempest, its white- 
capped, upthiown waves paralyzed cold 
and dead. 

Down the shore-line, where his path lay, 
a fierce wind blew continuously and with 
increasing rigor. He was puzzled to find that 
instead of becoming warmer as he pro- 
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gressed to tlie north and away from the pole, 
the air was more frigid than it had been 
in his homeland. Hardy as he was, there 
were times when the furious blasts chilled 
him to the bone and when his magnificent 
dogs flinched and whimpered. 

Still he pushed on. The sledge grew 
lighter as the provisions were consumed, and 
there were few marches that did not cover 
forty miles. Polaris slept with the dogs, 
huddled in robes. The very food they ate 
they must warm with the heat of their 
bodies before it could be devoured. There 
was no vestige of anything to make fuel 
for a camp-fire. 

He had covered some hundreds of miles 
when he found the contour of the country 
was changing. The chain, of the hills swung 
sharply away to the east, and the path 
broadened7 fanwise, east and west. An un- 
dulating plain of snow and ice-caps, rent 
by many fissures, lay ahead. 

This was the most difficult traveling of all. 

In the middle of their second march 
across the plain, the man noticed that his 
gray snow-coursers were uneasy. They threw 
their snouts up to the wind and growled 
angrily, scenting some unseen danger. Al- 
though he had seen nothing larger than 
a fox since he eritered the plain, bear signs 
had been frequent, and Polaris welcomed 
a hunt to replenish his larder. 

He halted the team and outspanned the 
dogs so they would be unhampered by the 
sledge in case of. attack. Bidding them re- 
main behind, he went to reconhoiter. 

He clambered to the summit of a snow- 
covered ice-crest and gazed ahead. A great 
[oy welled into his heart, a thanksgiving so 
keen that it brought a mist to his eyes. 

He had found man! 

Not a quarter of a mile ahead of him, 
standing in the lee of a low ridge, were 
two figures unmistakably human. At the 
instant he saw them the wind brought to 
his nostrils, sensitive as those of an animal, 
a strange scent that set his pulses bounding. 
He smelled man and man’s fire! A thin 
spiral of smoke was curling over the back 
of the ridge. He hurried forward. 

Hidden by the undulations of slopes and 
drifts he approached within a few feet of 
them without being discovered. On the 
point of crying aloud to them he stopped, 
paralyzed, and crouched behind a drift. 
For these men to whom his heart called 
madly— the first of his own kind_but one 


whom he had ever seen— were tearing at 
each other’s throats like maddened beasts 
in an efl:brt to take life! 

Like a man in a dream, Polaris heard their 
voices raised in curses. They struggled 
fiercely but weakly. They were on the brink 
of one of the deep fissures, or crevasses, 
which seamed this strange, forgotten land. 
Each was striving to push the other into the 
chasm. 

Then one who seemed the stronger 
wrenched himself free and struck the other 
in the face. The stricken man staggered, 
threw his arms above his head, toppled, and 
crashed down the precipice. 

Polaris’s first introduction to the civiliza- 
tion which he sought was murder! For those 
were civilized white men who had fought. 
They wore garments of cloth. Revolvers 
hung from theii’ belts. Their speech, of 
which he had heard little but cursing, was 
civilized English. 

Pale to the lips, the son of the wilderness 
leaped over the- snow-drift and strode 
toward the survivor. In the teachings of his 
father, murder was the greatest of all crimes; 
its punishment was swift death. This man 
who stood on the brink of the chasm which 
had swallowed his companion had been the 
aggressor in the fight. He had struck first. 
He had killed. In the heart of Polaris arose 
a terrible sense of outraged justice. This 
waif of the eternal snows became the law. 

The stranger turned and saw him. He 
started violently, paled, and then an angry 
flush mounted to his temples and an angry 
glint came into his eyes. His crime had been 
vyitnessed, and by a strange white man. 

His hand flew to his hip, and he swung 
a heavy revolver up and fired, speeding the 
bullet with a curse. He missed and would 
have fired again, but his hour had struck. 
With the precision of an automaton Polaris 
snatched one of his own pistols from the 
holster. He raised it above the level of his 
shoulder, and fired on the drop. 

Not for nothing had he spent long hours 
practicing with his father's guns, sighting 
and pulling the trigger countless times, 
although they were empty. The rrian in front 
of him , staggered, dropped his pistol, and 
reeled dizzily. A stream of blood gushed 
from his lips. He choked, clawed at the 
air, and pitched backward. 

The chasm which had received his vic- 
tim, received the murderer also. 

Polaris heard a shrill scream to his right. 
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CHAPTER III 

POLARIS MAKES A PROMISE 

B oth stood transfixed for a long moment 
—the man with the wonder that fol- 
lowed his anger, the woman with horror. 
Polaris drew a deep breath and stepped a 
hesitating pace forward. 

The woman threw out her hands in a 
gesture of loathing. 

"Murderer!” she said in a low, deep voice, 
choked with grief. “Oh, my brother;-, my 
poor brother!” She threw herself on the 
snow, sobbing terribly. 

Rooted to the spot by her repelling ges- 
ture, Polaris watched her. So one of the 
men had been her brother. Which one? 
His naturally clear mind began to reassert 




They took the snow-path to the 
east, with the skeleton of the 
Yedda flaming behind them 


and turned swiftly on his heel, automati- 
cally swinging up his revolver to meet a new 
peril. 

Another being stood on the brow of the 
ridge— stood with clasped hands and horror- 
sbicken eyes. Clad almost the same as the 
others, there was yet a subtle difference 
which garments could not disguise. 

Polaris leaned forward with his whole soul 
in his eyes. His hand fell to his side. He 
had made his second discovery. He had 
discovered woman! 
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Lady,” he called softly. He did not at- 
tempt to go nearer to her. 

She raised her face from her arms, crept 
to her knees, and stared at him stonily. 
“Well, murderer, finish your work," she said. 
"I am ready; Ah, what had he— what had 
they done that you should take their lives?" 

“Listen to me, lady,” said Polaris quietly. 
“You saw me— kill. Was that rqan your 
brother?” 

The girl did not answer, but continued 
to gaze at him with horror-stricken eyes. 
Her mouth quivered pitifully. 

“If that man was your Ijrother, then I 
killed him, arid with reason,” pursued Po- 
laris calmly. “If he was not, then of your 
brother’s death, at least, I am guiltless. I 
did but punish his slayer." 

“His slaijeTl What are you saying?” 
gasped the girl. 

Polaris snapped open the breech of his 
revolver and emptied its cartridges into his 
hand. He took the other revolver from its 
holster arid emptied it also. He laid the 
cartridge in his hand and extended it. 

“See,” he said, “there are twelve cart- 
ridges, but only one empty shell. Only two 
shots were fired— one by the man whom I 
killed, the , other by me.” He saw that he 
had her attention, and repeated his ques- 
tion: “Was that man your brother?” 

“No,” she answered. 

"Then, you see, I could not have shot 
your brother,” said Polaris. His face grew 
stern with the memory' of the scene he had 
witnessed. “They quarreled, your brother 
and the other man. I came behind the drift 
yonder and saw them. I might have stopped 
them— but, lady, they were the first men I 
had ever seen, save only one. I was bound 
by sui-prise. The other man was the stronger. 
He struck your brother into the creyasse. 
He would have shot me, but my mind re- 
turned to me, and' with anger at that which 
I saw, and I killed him. 

“In proof, lady, see— the snow between 
me and the spot yonder where they stood 
is uritracked. I have been no nearer.” 

Wonderingly the girl followed with her 
eyes and the direction of his pointing finger. 
She comprehended. 

“I— r believe you have told me the truth,” 
she faltered. “They had quarreled. But— 
but— you said they were the first men you 
had ever seen. How— what— ” 

Polaris crossed the intervening slope and 
stood at her side. 


“That is a long tale, lady,” he said siiriply. 
“You are in distress. I would help you. Let 
us go to your camip. Come.” 

The girl raised her eyes- to his, and they 
gazed long at one another. Polaris saw a 
slender figure of nearly his own height. 
She was clad in heavy woolen garments. 



face. 

The eyes that looked into his were steady 
and gray. Long eyes they were, delicately 
turned at the corners. Her nose was straight 
and high, its end' titlted ever so slightly. 
Full, crimson lips and a. firm little chin 
peeped over the collar of her jacket. "A 
wisp of chestnut hair swept her high brow 
and added its tale to a face that would have 
been accounted, beautiful in any land. 

In the eyes of Polaris she was divinity. 

The girl saw a young giant in the flower 
of his manhood. Clad in splendid white 
furs of fox and bear, with a necklace of 
teeth of the polar bear for adornment, he 
resembled those magnificent barbarians o 
the Northland’s ancient sagas. 

His yellow hair had grown long, and fel 
about his shoulders under his fox-skin cap. 
The dean-cut lines of his face scarce \vere 
shaded by its growth of red-gold beard an* 
mustache. Except for the guns at his bel 
he might have been a young chief of vikings 
His countenance was at once eager, thought- 
ful, and determined. 

Barbaric and strange as he seemed, the 
girl found in his face that which she might 
trust. She removed a mitten and extended 
a small, white hand to him. Falling on one 
knee in the snow, Polaris, kissed it, with the 
grace of a knight of old doing homage to 
his lady fair. 

The girl flashed him another wondering 
glance from her long, gray eyes that set all 
his senses tingling. Side by side they passed 
over the ridge. 

Disaster had overtaken the camp which 
lay on the other side. Camp it was by 
courtesy only— a miserable shelter of blan- 
kets and robes, propped with pieces of 
broken sledge, a few utensils,'the partially 
devoured carcass of a small seal, ar'' a tiny 
fire, kindled from, fragments of the sledge. 
In the snow some distance from the fire 
.lay the stiffened bodies of several sledge 
dogs, sinister evidence of the hopelessness 
of the campers’ position. 

Polaris turned questioningly to the girl. 
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"We were lost in the storm,” she said. 
“We left the ship, meaning to be gone only 
a few hours, and then were lost in the blind- 
ing snow. That was' three days ago. How 
many miles we wandered I do not know. 
The dogs became crazed and turned upon 
us. The men shot them. Oh, there seems 
so little hope in this terrible land!” She 
shuddered. “But you— where did you come 
from?” 

“Do not lose heart, lady,” replied Polaris. 
“Always, in every land, there is hope. There 
must be. I have lived here all my life. I - 
have come up from the far south. I know 
but one path— the path to the north, to the 
world of men. Now I will fetch my sledge 
up, and then we shall talk and decide. We 
will find your ship. I, Polaris, promise you 
that.” 

He turned from her to the fire, and cast 
on its dying embers more fragments of the 
splintered sledge. His eyes, shone. He mut- 
tered to himself; “A ship, a ship! Ah,. but 
my father’s God is good to his son!” 

He set off across the snow slopes to bring 
up the pack. 

CHAPTER IV 

HURLED SOUTH AGAIN 

W HEN his strong form had bounded 
from her view, the girl turned to the 
little hut and shut herself within. She cast 
herself on a heap of blankets, and gave way 
to her bereavement and terror. 

Her brother’s corpse was scarcely cold at 
the bottom of the abyss. She was lost in the 
trackless wastes— alone, save for this bizarre 
stranger who had come out of the snows, 
this man of strange sayings, who seemed 
a demigod of the wilderness. 

Could she trust him? She must. She re- 
called him kneeling in the snow, and the 
courtierlike grace with which he kissed her 
hand. A hot flush mounted to her eyes. She 
dried her tears. 

She heard him return to the camp, and 
heard the baiking of the dogs. Once he 
passed near the hut, but he did not in- 
trude, and she remained within. 

Womanlike, she set about the rearrange- 
ment of her hair and clothing. When she 
had finished she crept to the doorway and 
peeped out. Again her blushes burned her 
cheeks. She saw the son of the snows 
crouched above the camp-fire, surrounded 


THE SNOWS 

by a group of monstrous dogs. He had 
rubbed his face with oil. A bright blade, 
glittered in his hand. Polaris was shaving! 

Presently she went out. The young man 
sprang to his feet, cracking his long whip 
to restrain the dogs, which would have 
sprung upon the stranger. They huddled 
away, their teeth bared, staring at -her with 
glowing eyes. Polaris seized one of them by 
the scruff of the neck, lifted it bodily from 
the snow, and swung it in front of the girl. 

Talk to him, lady,” he said; "you must 
be friends. This is Julius.” 

The girl bent over and fearlessly stroked 
the brute’s head. 

"Julius, good dog,” she said. At her, touch 
the dog quivered and its hackles rose. Under 
'the caress of her hand it quieted gradually. 
The bristling hair relaxed, and Julius’s tail 
swung slowly to and fro in an overture of 
amity. When Polaris loosed him, he sniffed 
in friendly fashion at the girl’s hands, and 
pushed his great head forward for more 
caresses. 

Then Marcus, the grim leader of the 
pack, stalked majestically forward for his 
introduction. 

"Ah, you have won Marcus!” cried Polaris. 
"And Marcus won is a friend indeed. None 
of them would harm you now.” Soon she 
had learned the name and had the confi- 
dence of every dbg of the pack, to the great 
delight of their master. 

Among the effects in the camp was a 
small oil-stove, which Polaris greeted with 
brightened eyes. “One like that we had, but 
it was worn out long ago,’’ he said. He 
lighted the stove and began the preparation 
of a meal. 

She found that he had cleared the camp 
and put all in order. He had dragged the 
carcasses of the dead dogs to the other side" 
of the slope and piled them there. His stock 
of meat was low, and his own dogs would 
have no qualms if it came to making their 
own meals off these strangers of their own 
kind. 

The girl produced from the remnants of 
the camp stores a few handfuls of coffee 
and an urn. Polaris watched in wonder- 
ment as she brewed it over the tiny stove 
and his nose twitched in reception of its 
delicious aroma. They drank the steaming 
beverage, piping hot, from tin cups. In the 
stinging air of the snowlands even the keen- 
est grief must give way to the pangs of 
hunger. The girl ate heartily of a meal that 
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in a more moderate climate she would have 
considered fit only for beasts. 

When their supper was completed they 
sat huddled in their furs at the edge of the 
fire. Around them were crouched the dogs, 
watching' with eager eyes for any scraps 
which might fall to then' share. 

"Now tell me who you are, and how 
you came here,” questioned the girl. 

“Lady, my name is Polaris, and I think 
that I am an American gentleman,” he said, 
and a trace of pride crept into the words 
of the answer. “I came here from a cabin 
and a ship that lie burned many leagues to 
the southward. All my life I have lived 
there, with but one companion, my father, 
who now is dead, and who sends me to 
the north with a message to that world of 
men that lies beyond the snows, and from 
which he long was absent.” 

“A ship— a cabin—” The girl Rent toward 
him in amazement. “And burned? And you 
have lived— have grown up in this land of 
snow and ice and bitter cold, where but few 
things can exist— I don’t understand!” 

“My father has told me much, but not all. 
It is all in his message which I have not 
seen," Polaris answered. “But that which I 
tell you is truth. He was a seeker after new 
things. He came here to seek that which no 
other man had found. He came in a ship 
with my mother and others. All were dead 
before I came to knowledge. He had built 
a cabin from the ruins of the ship, and he 
lived there until he died." 

“And you say that you are an American 
gentleman?” 

"That he told me, lady, although I do 
not know my name or his, except that he 
was Stephen, and he called me Polaris." 

“And did he mever try to get to the 
‘north?” asked the girl, . 

“No. Many years ago, when I was a boy, 
he fell and was hurt. After that he could 
do but little. He could not travel.” 

“And you?” 

“I learned to seek food in the wilderness, 
lady; to battle with its beasts, to wrest that 
which would sustain our lives from the 
snows and the wastes.” 

Much more of his life and of his father 
he told her under her wondering question- 
ing— a tale most incredible to her ears, but, 
as he said, the truth. Finally he finished. 

“Now, lady, what of you?” he asked. 
“How came you here, and from where?” 

“My name is Rose—” 


“Ah, that is the name of a flower,” said 
Polaris. “You were well named.” 

He did not look at her as he spoke. His 
eyes were turned to the snow slopes and 
were very wistful. “I have never seen a 
flower,” he continued slowly, “but my fathei’ 
said that of all created things they were 
the fairest.” 

"I have another name,” said the girl. “It 
is Rose— Rose Emer.” 

“And why did you come here. Rose 
Emer?” asked Polaris. 

“Like your father, I— we were seekers after 
new things, my brother and I. Both our 
father and mother died, and left my brother 
John and myself ridiculously rich. We had 
to use our money, so we traveled. We have 
been over most of the world. Then a man— 
an American gentleman— a very brave man, 
organized an expedidon to come to the south 
to discover the south pole. My brother and 
I knew him. We were very much interested 
in his adventure. We helped him with it. 
Then John insisted that he would come with 
the expedition, and— oh, they didn’t wish 
me to come, but I never had been left be- 
hind— I came, too.” 

"And that brave man who came to seek 
the pole, where is he now?” 

“Perhaps he is dead— out there,” said*the 
girl, with a catch in her voice. She pointed 
to the south. “He left the ship and went on, 
days ago. He was to establish two camps 
with supplies. He carried an airship with 
him. He was to make his last dash for the 
pole through the air from the farther camp. 
His men were to wait for him until— until 
they .were sure that he would not come 
back.” 

“An airship!” Polaris bent forward witli 
sparkling eyes. “Se there arc airships, then! 
Ah, this man must be brave! How is he 
called?” 

“James Scoland is his name— Captain 
Scoland.” 

“He went on whence I came? Did he go 
by that way?” Polaris pointed where the 
white tops of the mountain range which 
he skirted pierced the sky. 

“No. He took a course to the east of the 
mountains, where other explorers of years 
before had been before him.” 

“Yes, I have seen maps. Can you tell me 
where, or nearly where, we are now?” he 
asked the girl. 

“This is Victoria Land," she answered. 
“We left ^the ship in a long bay, extending 
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in from Ross Sea, near where the 160th 
meridian joins the 80th parallel. We are. 
somewhere within three days’ journey from 
the ship.” 

“And so near to open water?” 

She nodded. 

R ose EMER slept in the little shelter, 
with the grim Marcus curled on a 
robe beside her pallet. Grouched among the 
dogs in the camp, Polaris slept little. For 
hours he sat huddled, with his chin on his 
hands, pondering what the girl had told 
him. Another man was on his way to the 
pole— a very brave man— and he might reach 
it. And then— Polaris must be very wary 
when he met that m& who had won so 
great a prize. 

"Ah, my father,” he sighed, “learning is 
mine through patience. History of the world 
and of its wars and triumphs and failures, 
I know. Of its tongues you have taught me, 
even those of the Roman and the Greek, 
long since passed away; but how little do 
I know of the ways of meri— and of women! 

1 shall be very careful, my father.” 

Quite beyond any power of his to control, 
an antagonism was growing within him for 
that man whom he had not seen; antagonism 
that was not all due to the magnitude of 
the prize which the man might be winning, 
or might be dying for. Indeed, had he been 
able to analyze it, that was the least part 
of it. 

When they broke camp for their start 
they found that the perverse wind, which 
had rested while they slept, had risen when 
they would journey, and hissed bitterly 
across the bleak steppes of snow. Polaris 
made a place on the sledge for the girl, 
and urged the pack into the teeth of the 
gale. All day long they battled ahead in it, 
bearing left to the west, where was more 
level pathway, than among the snow dunes. 

In an ever increasing blast they came in 
sight of open water. They halted on a far- 
stretching field, much broken by huge 
masses, so snow-covered that it was not 
possible to know whether they were of rock 
or ice. Not a quarter of a mile beyond them, 
the edge of the field was fretted by wind- 
lashed waves, which extended away to the 
horizon rim, dotted with tossing icebergs of 
great height. 

Polaris pitched camp in the shelter of a 
towering ' cliff, and they made themselves 
what comfort they could in the stinging cold. 


They had slept several hours when the 
slumbers of Polaris were pierced by a 
woman’s screams, the frenzied howling of 
the dogs, and the thundering reverberations 
of grinding and crashing ice cliffs. A dash 
of spray splashed across his face. 

He sprang to his feet in the midst of the 
leaping pack; as he did so he felt the field 
beneath him sway and pitch like a ham- 
mock. For the first time since he started for 
the north the Antarctic sun was shining 
brightly— shining cold and clear on a great 
disasterl 

For they had pitched their camp on an 
ice floe. Whipped on by the gale, the sea, 
had risen under it, heaved it up and broken 
it. On a section of the floe several acres in 
extent their little camp lay, at the very 
brink of a gash in the ice-field which had 
cut them off from the land over which they 
had come. 

The water was raging like a milhace 
through the widening rift between them and 
the shore. Caught in a swift current and 
urged by the furious wind, the broken-up 
floe was drifting, faster and faster— back to 
the south! 

CHAPTER V 

BATTLE ON THE FLOE 

H elpless, Polaris stood at the brink of 
the rift, swirling water and tossing ice 
throwing the spray about him in clouds. 
Here was opposition against which his 
naked strength was useless. As if they real- 
ized that they were being parted from the 
firm land, the dogs grouped at the edge of 
the floe and sent their dismal howls across 
the raging swirl, only to be drowned by 
the din of the crashing icebergs. 

Turning, Polaris saw Rose Emer. She 
stood at the doorway of the tent of skins, 
staring across the wind-swept channel with 
a blank despair looking from her eyes. 

"Ah, all is lost, now!” she gasped. 

Then the great spirit of the man rose 
into spoken words. “No, lady,” he called, his 
voice rising clearly above the shrieking and 
thundering pandemonium. “We.yet have our 
lives.” 

As he spoke there was a rending sound 
at his feet. The dogs sprang back in terror 
and huddled against the face of the ice cliff. 
Torn away by the impact of some weightier 
body beneath, nearly naif of the ledge where 
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they stood was split from the main body of 
the floe, and plunged, heaving and crack- 
ling into the current. 

Polaris saved himself by a mighty spring. 
Right in the path of the gash lay the sledge, 
and it hung balanced at the edge of the ice 
floe. Down it swung, and would have slipped 
over, but Polaris saw it going. 

He clutched at the ends of the leathern 
dog-harness as they glided from him across 
the ice and, with a tug, into which he put 
all the power of his splendid muscles, he 
retrieved the sledge. Hardly had he dragged 
it to safety when, with another roar of 
sundered ice, their foothold gaped again 
and left them but a scanty shelf at the foot 
of the beetling berg. 

'‘Here we may not stay, lady,” said Po- 
laris. He swept the tent and its robes into 
his arms and piled them on the sledge. 
Without waiting to harness the dogs, he 
grasped the leather bands and alone pulled 
the load along the ledge and around a 
shoulder of the cliff. 

At the other side of the cliff a ridge 
extended between the berg which they 
skirted and another towering mountain of 
ice of similar formation. Beyond the twin 
bergs lay the level plane of the floe, its 
edges continually frayed by the attack of the 
waves and the onset of floating ice. 

Along the incline of the ridge were sev- 
eral hollows partially filled with drift snow. 
Knowing that, on the ice cape, in such a 
tempest, they must soon perish miserably, 
Polaris made camp in one of these depres- 
sions where the deep snow tempered the 
chill of its foundation. 

In the clutch of the churning waters the 
floe turned slowly like an immense, wheel 
as it drifted in the current. Its course was 
away from the shore to the southwest, and 
it gathered speed and momentum with every 
passing second. The cove from whence it 
had been torn was already a mere notch 
in the faraway shore line. 

Around them was a scene of wild and 
compelling beauty. Leagues and leagues of 
on-rushing water hurled its white-crested 
squadrons against the precipitous sides of 
the flotilla of icebergs, tore at the edges of 
the drifting floes, and threw itself in huge 
waves across the more level planes, inun- 
dating them repeatedly. Clouds of lacelike 
spray hung in the air after each attack, 
and cascading torrents returned to the 
waves. 


Above it all the antarctic sun shone glori- 
ously, splintering its golden spears on the 
myriad pinnacles, minarets, battlements, 
and crags of towering masses of crystal that 
reflected back into the quivering air all the 
colors of the spectrum. Thinner crests blazed 
flame-red in the rays. Other points glittered 
coldly blue. From a thousand lesser scin- 
tillating spires the shifting play of the colors, 
from vermilion to purple, from green to 
gold, in the lavish magnificence of nature’s 
magic, was torture to the eye that beheld. 

On the spine of the ridge stood Polaris, 
leaning on his long spear and gazing with 
heightened color and gleaming eyes on those 
fairy symbols, of old,,mother nature. To the 
girl who watched him he seemed to com- 
plete the picture. In his superb trappings 
of furs, and surrounded by his shaggy ser- 
vants, he was at one with his weird and 
terrible surroundings. She admired— and 
shuddered. 

Presently, when he came down from the 
ridge, she asked him, with a brave smile, 
“What, sir, will be the next move?" 

“That isi in the hands of the great God, 
if such a one there be," he said. "What- 
everdt may be, it shall find us ready. Some- 
where we must come to shore. When we do 
—on to the north and the ship, be it half 
a world away." 

“But for food and warmth? We must have, 
those, if we are to go in the flesh." 

“Already they are provided for,” he re- 
plied quickly. He was peering sharply over 
her shoulder toward the mass of the other 
berg. With his words the clustered pack 
set up an angry snarling and baying. She 
followed his glance and paled. 

Lumbering forth from a narrow pass at 
the extremity of the ridge was a gigantic 
polar bear. His little eyes glittered wickedly, 
hungrily, and his long, red tongue crept out 
and licked his slavering chops. As he came 
on, with ungainly, padding gait, his head 
swung ponderously to and fro. 

Scarcely had he cleared the pass of his 
immense bulk when another twitching white 
muzzle was protruded, and a second beast, 
in size nearly equal to the first,, set foot on 
the ridge and ambled on to the attack'. 

Reckless at least of this peril, the dogs 
would have leaped forward to close with 
the invaders but their master intervened. 
The stinging, cracking lash in his hand drove 
them from the foe. Their overlord, man, 
elected to make the battle alone. 
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The man staggered, and pitched back- 
ward into the chasm 



In two springs he reached the sledge, tore 
the rifle from its coverings, and was at the 
side of the girl. He thrust the weapon into 
her hands. 

“Back, lady; back to the sledge!” he cried. 
“Unless I call, shoot not. If you do shoot, 
aim for the throat when they rear, and leave 
the rest to me and the dogs. Many times 
have I met these enemies, and I know well 
how to deal with them.” 

With another crack of the whip over the 
heads of the snarling pack, he left her and 
bounded forward, spear in hand and long 
knife bared. 

Awkward of pace and unhurried, the snow 
kings came on to their feast. In a thought 
the man chose his ground. Between him and 
the bears the ridge narrowed so that for a 
few feet there was footway for but one of 
the monsters at once. 

Polaris ran to where that narrow path 
began and threw himself on his face on 
the ice. 

At that ruse the foremost bear hesitated. 
He reared and brushed his muzzle with his 
formidable crescent-clawed paw. Polaris 
might have shot then and ended at once 
the hardest part of his battle. But the man 


held to a stubborn pride in his own weapons. 
Both of the beasts he would slay, if he 
might, as he always had slain. His guns 
were reserved for dire extremity. 

The bear settled to all fours again, and 
reached out a cautious paw and felt along 
the path, its claws gouging seams in the 
ice. Assured that the footing would hold, 
it crept out on the narrow way, nearer and 
nearer to the motionless man. Scarce a yard 
from him it squatted. The steam of its breath 
beat toward him. 

It raised one armed paw tq \strike. The 
girl cried out in terror and raised the rifle. 
The man moved, and she hesitated. 

Down came the terrible paw, its curved 
claws projected and compressed for the 
blow. It struck only the adamantine ice of 
the pathway, splintering it. With the down 
stroke timed to the second, the man had 
leaped up and forward. 

As though set on a steel spring, he vaulted 
into the air, above the clashing talons and 
gnashing jaws, and landed light and sure 
on the back of his ponderous adversary. 
To pass an arm under the bear’s throat, to 
clip its back with the grip of his legs was 
the work of a heart-beat’s time for Polaris. 

With a stifled howl of rage the bear rose 
to its haunches, and the man rose with it. 
He gave it no time to turn or settle. Exert- 
ing his muscles of steel, he tugged the huge 
head back. He swung clear" from the body 
of his foe. His feet touched the path and 
held it. He shot one knee into the back of 
the bear. 

The spear he had dropped when he 
sprang, but his long knife gleamed in hU 
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hand, and he stjfbbed, once, twice, sending 
the blade home under the brute’s shoulder. 
He realeased his grip, spumed the yielding 
body with his foot, and the huge hulk rolled 
from the path down the .slope, crimsoning 
the snow with its blood. 

Polaris bounded across the narrow ledge 
and regained his spear. He smiled as there 
arose from the foot of the slope a hideous 
clamor that told him that the. pack had 
charged in, as usual, not to be restrained 
at sight of the kill. He waved his hand to 
the girl, who stood, statuelike, beside the 
sledge. 

Doubly enraged at its inability to partici- 
pate in the battle which had been the death 
of its mate, the smaller bear waited no 
longer when the path was clear, but rushed 
madly with lowered head. Strong as he was, 
the man knew that he could not hope to 
stay or turn that avalanche of .flesh and 
sinew. As it reached him he sprang aside 
where the path broadened, lashing out with 
his keen-edged spear. 

His aim was true. Just over one of the 
small eyes the point of the spear ,bit deep, 
and blood followed it. With tigerish agility 
the man leaped over the beast, striking 
down as he did so. 

The bear reared on its hindquarters and 
whimpered, brushing at its eyes with its 
forepaws. Its head gashed so that the flow- 
ing blood blinded it, it was beaten. Before 
it stood its master. Bending back until his 
body arched like a drawn bow, Polaris 
poised his spear and thrust home at the 
broad chest. 

A death howl that was echoed back from 
the crashing cliffs was answer to his stroke. 
The bear settled forward and sprawled in 
the snow. 

Polaris set his foot on the body of the 
fallen monster and gazed down at the girl 
with smiling face. 

“Here, lady, are food and warmth for 
many days,” he called. 

CHAPTER VI 

INTO THE UNKNOWN 

S OUTHWARD, ever southward, the float- 
ing glory of the jeweled tide bore them. 
Fast as they went, the wind-urged waters 
raced by them faster still. Steel-blue surges, 
mountain high, tore by their refuge in end- 
less rush. From a sky gale-swept of all 


clouds, the sun shone steadily through night - 
less days. 

Fragment after fragment of the drifting 
floe was rasped away and ground to splin- 
ters among the staggering icebergs. As it 
dwindled in dimensions, its revolving move- 
ment increased, until it reeled onward like 
a giant gyroscope, and they who rode it 
grew giddy with its whirl. 

Around them nature played her heart- 
shaking music, and spread over glittering 
tide and snow-splashed icebergs the won- 
drous, iridescent filaments reflected from 
the facets of her monstrous gems. 

Then, as suddenly as it had risen, the 
wind died away. Cloudheads arose and 
overcast the sky, the ragged waves smoothed 
into long rollers, and their . frightful pace 
was abated, although they continued to ride 
south with a strong tide. 

^ A few hours later it seemed that the wind 
had been to the end of the world and had 
turned to hurry northward again, for it be- 
gan to beat up steadily from ahead of 'them, 
but not strongly enough to overcome the 
tide it had set with it in its headlong dash. 

To their left, far away, they could catch 
occasional glimpses of a jagged coastrline. 
Out to the right little was to be seen but 
the tossing flotilla of bergs, gradually fret- 
ting away into tide ice. 

With the return of the wind from the 
south, Polaris was puzzled to 'note once more 
the recuirence of a phenomenon over which 
he had pondered often. The air was growing 
warmer! 

Another manifestation came; more puz- 
zling by far- than that of the warming breeze. 
One day they awoke and found the air 
filled with drifting white particles. As far 
as the eye could see it seemed that a shower^ 
of fine snow was falling. But the storm was 
not of snow! 

Settling weblike in the crannies of the 
ice, filming the crests of the waves, hanging 
impalpably in the breeze, it was ashes that 
was falling! 

Whence came this strangest of all storms? 
Polaris and Rose Emer stared at each other, 
completely at a loss. 

“If we are to go far enough, we are to 
find out some great new thing, lady,” said 
the man. 


S OON after the battle with the bears they 
had abandoned the first iceberg. The 
floe had broken away on that side until the 
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berg’s sheer side was opposed to the fury 
of the wind and waves, and Polaris feared 
that it would topple under the constant im- 
pact with other bergs, and pitch them into 
the tide. 

They crossed the narrtJVv path to the twin 
berg, threaded the pass of the bears, and 
found on the farther side a cavern in the 
ice, partly filled with drift snow, where 
the animals had made their' lair. There they 
were now confined, as in a castle. The plane 
of the floe had all been beaten away. Even 
the ridge between the bergs was gone, and 
the waves rolled between the hvin towers 
of ice, still held together beneath the sur- 
face of the waters by a bond that no crash 
had severed. 

The wind subsided, but the air remained 
warm. No longer were they within the realm 
of eternal ice, for, outside their prison, the 
surfaces of the revolving bergs at times ac- 
tually dripped. The ice was thawing! 

Then a kink in the current caught them 
and shot them straight to shore. From the 
crest of their watchtower, Polaris and the 
girl viewed the approach. Along the shore- 
line for miles the drift ice lay like a scum 
on the water, with here and there the 
remnant of a mighty iceberg jutting up. 
Of those, their own refuge was the largest 
remaining. 

Beyond the drift ice the land seemed 
covered with heavy snow, and far inland 
were hills. To the northward, perhaps a 
mile, a mountain range that seemed like a 
mighty wall curved from the horizon to the 
lap of the sea, and terminated at the water’s 
edge in a sheer and gleaming face, many 
hundred feet high. Just ahead a promontory 
extended out toward them, and beyond it 
lay a cove. The heavens to the southward 
were piled with dull cloud-banks that curled 
and shifted in the slow wind. 

“It may be that this will be a rough land- 
uig, lady,” said Polaris. “Our tower is going 
to pieces, and here we may not stay. I 
will make ready the sledge. We must cross 
the drift ice to the shore in some manner.” 

He packed their stores on the sledge, with 
the robes and all that rriade their little camp, 
and hauled everything to what seemed the 
most solid portion of the berg. Instinctive 
seemed the wisdom that guided the man. 
The twin bergs, driven on by the last im- 
pulse of the current, plowed through the 
drift ice like a stately ship, and were broken 
asunder across the point of the promontory. 
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Their revolutions laid them right across the 
snow-covered point of land. 

As they swung on, the berg which they 
had quitted was southernmost. There was a 
dull shock of impact, and beneath their feet 
the solid ice quivered. The farther berg 
pushed on around the point in a swirl of 
foam and ice. Their own ice castle swung 
to the north side of the promontory, keeled 
over at a terrifying angle, and began to 
settle. 

Above them loomed the beetling masses 
of ice with the dark shadow of the cave 
mouth. Below was the nose of the promon- 
tory, covered deep with snow. Farther and 
farther leaned the berg. 

“We have but a moment!” cried Polaris. 
“We must leap. The berg will fall on the 
land or slide into the sea. It is turning over!” 

He seized the sledge, half lifted it, and 
hurled it from the tilting berg into the snow. 
Then he caught the girl in his arms and 
leaped, putting all his strength into the 
jump. 

Out into the air they shot, and- down, 
down. Around them as they fell the sky 
seemed to be showering dogs as the seven 
of the pack followed their master. Then 
man and girl and dogs vanished in the 
soft snow, and the iceberg went thundering 
and crashing to its fall. 

CHATTER VII 

WHAT MANNER OF MEN? 

B uried many Jeet in the snow, with 
the struggling mass of dogs above and 
around them, Polaris and Rose Emer heard 
the mufl3ed shock of the mighty crag and 
felt the rock beneath them vibrate. Masses 
of ice hurtled through the air and fell in 
the snow all about them, but they were 
unscathed. 

When they floundered with much efl^ort 
to the surface of the snow the crystal cliflF 
that had been their home was gone. The 
waves were tossing and eddying where it 
had plunged over. Where it had ground the 
side of the point snow and ice had been 
torn away, leaving exposed the naked gray 
rocks. Around the head of the promontory 
drifted a long, low mass of yellow ice, water- 
worn and unlovely, that had been the bot- 
tom of the berg. 

About them the snow was crusted, and 
the crust was punctured with many pits 
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where fragments of the ice from the berg 
had fallen, and with other pits where the 
seven dogs of the pack had pitched head- 
long. One by one the gray runners crawled 
to the surface and emerged like rats from 
their holes to sprawl upon the snow crust, 
looking exceedingly foolish, as is the manner 
of dignified dogs when they are spilled 
promiscuously into such a predicament. 

A little way from where the man and 
woman stood the sledge was upended in 
the drift. If walked over quickly the crust 
of the snow was firm enough to offer footing. 

Polaris soon righted the sledge, which 
had suffered no harm in its fall, and 'in- 
spanned the team. They set off for the shore 
over a succession of dips and rises along 
the back of the promontory. 

Where it was joined to the shore, how- 
ever, they found an 'obstacle. The land 
bristled with a bulwark of rocks, snow, and 
ice of a height to make it impossible for 
the man to guide the sledge over it. 

Rose Emer had come to look to Polaris 
in' the face of each new difficulty, finding in 
him an infinite resource and genius for sur- 
mounting them. She turned to him now, and 
found that he had solved the puzzle. 

“We can scramble over this," he said; 
“you and I and the dogs, and we will find 
a spot suitable for landing the sledge along 
the shore. Then I will return and manage 
with the sledge across the drift ice. It is 
wedged in the cove yonder so firmly that it 
will be no great task.” 

The girl glanced down into the cove, 
where the glittering scum of fragments rose 
and fell with the swell of the waves, and 
her eyes widened; but she offered no ob- 
jection. She had yet to see this man fail in 
what he attempted. 

Using his spear for an alpenstock, Polaris 
took her by the arm, and they made the 
ascent of the rocks. Sometimes he lifted her 
as lightly as though she were a babe and 
set her ahead of him, while he climbed to 
a farther projection of the crags. Sometimes 
he carried her bodily in one arm and 
climbed on easily with the double weight. 

So they reached the far side of the ob- 
struction, and after them scrambled and 
leaped the pack. 

To the east a plain stretched away toward 
the hills and the mountain wall— a plain 
rifted deeply with many gulleys and chasrhs, 
but passable. They found with little diffi- 
culty a break in the rocky rampart that 


fringed the bank of the cove where the 
sledge might be landed, and there Polaris 
left the girl and the dogs. He leaped onto 
the drift ice with a wave of his hand and 
set out across the cove for the point, mark- 
ing as he went the safest and easiest course 
for his return with the sledge. 

Ros^ Emer watched him cross and ascend 
the sloping side of the point. A moment later 
he reappeared, dragging the sledge, and 
launched it on the retmn trip. He disdained 
to lighten the load of it, in which manner 
he might have made his transport much 
more easily in two journeys. 

Leaping from one large cake of ice to 
another, he hauled and pushed aiid dragged 
the entire load. Where dangerous intervals 
of small ice lay between the larger pieces, 
he crossed over, and with a heave of his 
magnificent shoulders pulled the sledge 
quickly across. What ten men might wel] 
have hesitated to attempt he accomplished 
with seeming ease. 

He was more than half-way across the 
cove when the attention of the girl was dis- 
tracted from him by a disturbance of the 
ice near the cove’s mouth. Wh^e there had 
been little motion of the drift ice she saw 
several of the fragments pitched suddenly 
from the water, and as they fell back she 
thought she glimpsed beneath them in the 
water the passing of a large, dark body. 

As she wondered the ice was thrown 
violently aside in half a dozen places, and 
in the eddying water she saw the rudderlike 
fins and lashing tails of a school of some 
sort of monsters of the sea. They were 
headed in the direction of the laboring man. 

She called a warning to him, but in the 
midst of the grinding of the drift and the 
noise of his own exertions he did not hear 
it. With no warning the danger was upon 
him. 

He had dragged the sledge to the center 
of one of the larger cakes of ice, and paused 
to select his next objective. There was a 
rush in the water under the ice, the drift 
was parted suddenly, and a monstrous head 
with open mouth and a terrifying array of 
gleaming tusks rose dripping from the gap. 

Over the edge of the man's floating foot- 
ing this dread apparition was projected, a 
full eight feet of head and giant body thrust 
out of the sea in an attempt to wriggle onto 
the ice cake. The big flake of ice, perhaps 
fifteen feet across, titlted from the water 
under the weight of the monster, and it 
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seemed that the man and sledge would be 
pitched straight into the yawning maw. 

Then, with a clash of disappointed jaws, 
the head was withdrawn, the monster sank 
from sight, and the ice raft righted. 

Rose Emer sank on her knees in the snow. 
Around her crouched the dogs, yelping, bay- 
ing in fury at the sight of the diving danger. 
“Ah, Heaven help him!” she gasped. “The 
killer-whales!” 

S UCH were the monsters which beset 
Polaris. All around the piece of ice on 
which he floated with the sledge the smaller 
drift was thrashed by theii' plunging bodies. 
Again and again they thrust their frightful 
snouts above the surface and strove to hurl 
themselves onto the ice cake. Some of them 
were more than twenty feet in length. 

When the first hideous head appeared 
from the deep and nearly overturned his 
float Polaris stood as if frozen, staring at it 
in amazement. Such a thing he had never 
seen. He crouched on the ice and tightened 
his grip on his long spear. When he saw 
the number of his enemies he realized the 
futility of- an attempt at battle with such 
weapons as he bore. 

Immediately he became alert to outwit 
them. With his agility he might have es- 
sayed to cross the ice and elude them safely 
were he unhampered by the unwieldy 
sledge, but not for an instant did he con- 
sider abandoning it. 

In a glance he picked out the next rest- 
ing-spot, some feet distant across the drift. 
He pushed the sledge almost to the edge 
at one side of the cake, and sprang to the 
other side, halting on the brink and bracing 
himself, with his spear-blade dug deeply 
into the ice. 

There was a rushing and thrashing of 
huge bodies as the killers piled over one 
another in their eagerness to reach then 
prey. Several frightful heads were thrust 
from the water, their dripping jaws snap- 
ping within a few feet of the intrepid man. 
Quick as light he dashed across the ice cake, 
snatched up the ends of the long harness, 
and crossed the drift to the next large frag- 
ment. Watching his chances, he yanked the 
sledge across to him. 

A dozen times he repeated his tactics 
successfully and worked in near to shore. 
If he could accomplish his ruse once more 
he would win through; he would be above 
water so shallow that even the bold killers 


would not dare to follow him for fear of 
being stranded there. But nearer to the land- 
ing the drift had been ground finer, and 
there was not between him and the shore 
another large piece. There he made a stand 

and considered 

He heard 
him. 

“Shoot!” she cried. “Shoot and wound one 
of them! If you maim it badly the others 
will turn and attack it. Then you can get 
away!” 

Polaris tossed his arm in sign that he had 
heard, and drew from their holsters his 
brace of heavy revolvers. He had but an 
instant to wait. One of the savage killers 
reared his immense and ugly snout from the 
waters less than a rod away. Polaris fired 
both guns straight into the gaping jaws. 

That was nearly his undoing, for so 
mighty a plunge did the scathed and fright- 
ened monster give that it shot nearly the 
whole of its ponderous body across the edge 
of the ice where the man stood and cracked 
the cake clean in two. Then it sank into 
the water, convulsively opening and closing 
its jaws, as if it would eject the stinging 
pellets which it had received. The water was 
dyed red around it. 

In a trice the band of killers, which had 
diyed at the report of the shots, surrounded 
their wounded comrade, and the carnage 
began. All thought of the man on the ice 
was abandoned for the moment as they rent 
in fragments and devoured one of their own 
kind. Above their horrid feasting the waves 
foamed crimson. 

W HEN he saw how things' were faring 
below him the man lost not a moment 
in crossing the remaining drift, dragging the 
sledge to the shore. 

He turned and saw the bafiled killers flock 
sullenly off to sea, whipping the drift con- 
temptuously from their wake with lashing 
tails. 

“Rose Emer, I thank you,” he said simply. 
T was hard put to it to know how to save 
the sledge, and you told me the right thing 
to do.” 

She smiled admiringly. A savage appari- 
tion to be feared; an instrument of deliv- 
erance sent by Providence; a friend and 
comrade to be admired and trusted— all of 
these things in turn had Polaris been to her. 
She found him a man wonderful in all his 
ways— a child of the vast chaos, yet gentle. 


the voice of the girl calling to 
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fierce and fearless in the face of peril, but 
possessed of a natural courtesy as unfailing 
as it was untaught— savage, savior, friend. 
Was he not becoming more than a friend— 
or was it all a glamour of the snows and 
seas and dangers which would fade and 
thrill no more when she returned to the 
things of every day? 

Eager to be on the march after the days 
of enforced inactivity, they set off at once 
for the base of the mountain wall to the 
north, hoping that somewhere in its curving 
length they might find a pass or a notch 
in its face through which they might win 
the path to the far-away ship. 

Under the cracking lash of the South- 
lander the dogs ran fast and true; but ever 
the mighty wall of the mountains stretched 
on, unbroken by notch or crevice, its side 
gleaming with the smooth ice of many thaw- 
ing torrents that had frozen and frozen again 
until it was like a giant’s slide. 

If a man had many weeks to spare to 
the task he might cross it, cutting his steps 
laboriously one by one. For them, with their 
dogs and sledge, it was impassable. 

The curve of the range pushed them re- 
lentlessly farther to the south as they went 
on to the south where far away across the 
plains lay other hills, above which cloud 
masses curled and drifted always. 

On their third day’s journey inland they 
found that which altered all the course of 
their wanderings, and led them bn to great 
new things. They crossed the trail of the 
unknown. 

Swiftly the seven gray coursers of the 
snows werg speeding, noses down and 
plumed tails awave in the breeze of their 
going. The girl sat on the sledge, and beside 
it the man raced, light of foot as the dogs, 
and never tiring. 

Then, in the midst of his stride, Marcus, 
the leader, set his four feet hard on the 
show crust and slid on his hams, the six 
others piling up at his back in confusion 
with shai-p yelps of consternation. Over the 
tangle of the pack whined and cracked the 
long whip of Polaris, and cracked and 
whined vainly. Marcus would not budge. 
He lifted his gray muzzle in a weird howl 
of protest and bewilderment, and the hair 
along his spine bristled. 

Behind him Octavius, Julius, Nero, and 
Hector took up the cry of astonishment, 
and the mellower notes of Pallas and Juno 
chimed in. 


Polaris straightened out, like the good 
driver that he was, the sad kinks in the 
harness and ran forward; but he had gone 
but a few paces when he, too, stopped in 
the snow, and stood staring ahead and 
down. 

They were at the brink of a trail! 

There it lay, stretching from somewhere 
near the base of the mountains, away across 
the great plains— a broad, recently traveled 
path, with footprints plain upon the snow— 
the footprints of men! 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE STRANGER 

P OLARIS Stood so long at the lip of the 
strange path that Rose Emer uncurled 
from her seat on the sledge and ran for- 
ward to see what held him. 

“A path— in this wilderness!” she cried in 
wonder. And then: “Why, we must be near 
to one of Captain Scoland’s stations. Our 
troubles are nearly at an end.” 

“No, lady; I think these tracks lead to no 
station of your captain’s, and our troubles 
may be just begun. Here are the tracks of 
many men—” 

"But they must be those of our men,” 
returned Rose Emer, "for who else could 
have made them?” 

Polaris stepped into the trail and examined 
it with keen eyes. 

“Lady, did they of your company dress 
their feet as do you or as I do?’ he asked, 
pointing to his moccasins bf bearskin. 

“Why, they wore heavy boots of felt, with 
an overshoe of leather, spiked with steel,” 
said the girl. 

“And did they have with them any beasts 
other than the dogs of which you have told 
me?” queried Polaris. 

Rose Emer shook her head. “No, they had 
only the dogs,” she replied. “What tracks 
are there?” 

Polaris arose from his examination of the 
trail. “Now, of all the strange things we 
have met by land and by sea, I account 
this the strangest of all,” he said. “Here are 
the footprints of many men whose feet were 
clad as are my own, and with them the 
marks of a heavy sledge and the hacks of 
four-footed animals new to me— unless, in- 
deed, they be those of dogs in boots—” 
‘What? Show me where!” Rose Emer 
knelt beside him to stare at the medley of 
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footprints. She Icjked up at him wide-eyed 
a moment later. 

"Why, this is imposs.olel” she gasped. 
“And yet— what can it mean? Those are the 
hoofprints of unshod horses!” 

Polaris smiled down at her. "Remember 
the showers of ashes, Rose Emer; and that 
I told you that we were to learn some great 
new thing if we won safe to shore,” he said. 
"Now are we at its gates. Stay— something 
glimmers yonder in the trail!” 

He strode away, and returned shortly,^ 
bearing something that he had plucked 
from the snow. 

"Bore any man in your company aught 
like this?” he asked, and held out to her a 
long, slender-bladed knife. 
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Wider grew the eyes of the girl in won- 
der as she took the weapon from him and 
looked at it. It was of one p.ece, both blade 
and shaft, nicely balanced and exquisitely 
wrought; but it was of no metal which the 
girl had ever seen. Only in the finest of 
iridescent glass had she ever seen the be- 
wildering play of colors that was reflected 
from its bright blade when the sunlight feV 
on it. It was nearly a foot long, needle 
pointed and razor-keen. 

From the glittering dagger to the man’s 
” face the girl looked slowly. "There is no 
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metal known in the world to-day like that 
from' which this knife is made,” said she. 
‘Who and what are they who dropped it 
here? And here, there are letters on the 
blade. They look like Greek.” 

She pointed to a beautifully clear inscrip- 
tion running down the blade. It read as fol- 
lows; 

OXAAKEYIKAPAEnOIH M E 

Polaris took the knife quickly and read 
where the girl pointed. 

“A strange thing in a strange land,” he 
said. “The words are Greek. They read: 
‘Ho chalkeus Kard epoie me'— ‘Kard the 
Smith made me.’ ” 

In the midst of her amazement at their 
discovery the girl marveled again at the 
living wonder who stood before them— a 
man who had suiwived in this awful wilder- 
ness, and who had there acquired through 
the patience of his father an education 
superior to her own, with all her advantages. 
For Polaris spoke and read Greek and some- 
thing of Latin, besides being conversant 
with several of the languages of the mod- 
ern world. 

“Now we must make choice," he said. 
“Shall we cross this path and go on, seeking 
a pass in the mountains? Shall we follow it 
back whither it came from, or shall we fol- 
low on whither it leads, and asked of them 
who made it if there be a way to the north 
that we may take?” 

“Polaris,” she answered, and the heart of 
the man thrilled to the answer, for it was 
the first time he had heard his name on her 
lips, “it must be as you think best. In these 
places I am helpless,, and you are the mas- 
ter. We will do whatever you think for the 
best.” 

“No, lady; in no way am I the master," 
he replied quickly. “I do but wish to serVe 
you. Perhaps it were better to go on alone. 
And then, perhaps again, it were much time 
and wandering saved to find these folk and 
ask them of the ways. It may be that they, 
too, have a ship and are on the trail of the 
great pole, although sorhething seems to 
tell me that such is not so.” 

“You mean that you think they live here?” 
asked the girl. 

Polaris inclined his head. “Yes, lady, and 
I am curious to see what 'manner of men 
they may be, they who drive horses across 


the snows and leave knives of unknown 
metal to mark their trail. Now it is for you 
to say.” 

T he end of it was that they turned 
south on the trail of the strange people, 
and as they went they wondered much who 
Kard the Smith might be, who stamped his 
wares with ancient Greek inscriptions, yet 
who did not shoe his horses— or ponies, for 
the hogfprints were very small. 

It was only after some urging that Polaris 
• persuaded the pack to take the path. When 
.they did he let them out to their speed, for 
the going was plain, and he had no fear 
of accident in a road travelled by so many. 
Straight on the trail led them toward the 
cloud-tipped mountain cluster that lay dim 
to the south. 

As they traveled other circumstances 
arose to puzzle them. Once a flight of 
strange birds passed far above them, flying 
in the same direction. They came to a spot 
where the strangers had . made camp, and 
there were the remains of a fire with 
charred wood. Then as they drew nearer, 
with many miles passed, they saw that the 
haze which hung about the mountain sum- 
mits appeared to be not of clouds, but of 
smoke. 

On the second stage of their journey 
Polaris halted the dogs at a new wonder. 

“Lady,” he said, “look hard and tell me 
the color of those hills, or is it that my 
eyes are giving way to the snow blindness?" 

Rose Emer arose in the sledge and gazed 
at the hills, and cried: “Green! Green! But 
how can they be?” 

“Warm air, green hills, and people witli 
horses,” Polaris smiled. “It seems that such 
are not all in the north. Ah, the good green 
hills I have read of and which I have so 
longed to see!” 

On sped the dogs, and nearer and nearer 
loomed the hills of green, set like immense, 
dull emeralds in the white of the snows. 
Only at their summits were they black and 
craggy and scarred. Above them spiraled 
shifting clouds of smoke. 

And as they journeyed, the sun shining on 
the sqftenin'g snows, and the air growing 
warmer and warmer, in an ice-locked sound 
five hundred miles to the north, a little com- 
pany of weary-faced men gathered on the 
deck of the good ship Felix, and one of 
their number read the burial service for the 
repose of Rose and John Emer and Homer 
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Burleson, strayed from the ship and given 
up for dead after a searching party had 
failed to find any ti’ace of them. 

As the travelers neared the base of the 
foot-hills of the mountain range the ground 
became more uneven, being broken by rock 
slopes and small hills, many of which were 
bare of snow. Around these the trail wound 
zigzag. They swung around one of the sharp 
curves, and Polaris reined in the dogs. 

“Now, lady, here comes one along the 
trail who may solve for us all our riddles!” 
he cried, and pointed ahead. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE LAND OF TWENTY MOONS 

N ot a quarter of a mile from them a 
man was running along the snow road 
toward them— a tall man, and well formed. 
He ran, or trotted slowly, with head bent, 
and many a sidewise glance along the bor- 
ders of the trail. 

“Now, I think that here is the owner of 
the knife come to seek it,” muttered Polaris; 
and seeing that the stranger bore a spear, he 
reached his own ^long weapon from the 
sledge, and leaned on it as he watched the 
approach of the runner, the same quiet 
smile on his face with which he greeted 
all wonders. 

Not until he was within a hundred yards 
■"of the sledge did the man see them. He 
came on fearlessly. 

He was a swarthy fellow, black of beard, 
with a strong, high-featured visage, straight 
nose, and prominent cheek-bones. His hair 
hung from beneath a pointed cap of coarse, 
gray cloth, and was cropped at his collar. 
A tunic of brown material reached to his 
knees, and was clasped in front with several 
buckles. His feet were shod with high, 
furred moccasin-boots, which reached 
nearly to his knees, and which were bound 
with cross-strings. Above them were tight- 
fitting breeches of the same material as the 
tunic. 

In a broad leather belt swung a small ax, 
a pair of large fur 'gloves, and an empty 
sheath. Ax-blade and buckles and the tip of 
his long, straight spear were all of the same 
iridescent metal as the dagger which Polaris 
had found in the snow. He was about forty 
years old. 

When within a short spear-throw, he 
stood gazing at them, his eyes roving from 


man to girl, and from dogs to sledge, taking 
note of all. Then he spoke, in a deep and 
not unpleasant voice. Rose Emer under- 
stood a question in his inflection, but the 
language he spoke was unknown to her. 

Polaris laughed and said quickly: "As it 
is written on the blade of the knife, so does 
he speak. Lady. It is Greek.” 

She looked from him to the stianger, 
wide-eyed. “What does he say?” 

“He says, ‘Whence come you?’ and now 
I will answer him as best I can manage hi? 
tongue.” 

He turned to the strange man and lifted 
his voice. “We come from the north,” he 
said. 

“And who may you be,” he queried the 
man, “who come down from the white 
north, through the lands where no man may 
travel, you who are like a child of the 
great sun, and who drive strange animals, 
the like of which were never seen?” and he 
pointed to the crouching dogs. “And who is 
she, the woman, who hath the aspect of a 
princess, and who rideth with thee across 
the snows?” 

“Polaris am I named— Polaris of the Snow.s 
and she who is with me is Rose Emer, ol 
America, and I am her servant. Now, who 
art thou, and how called?” 

The man heard him with close attention 
“I should judge thee little likely to be ser- 
,vant to any, thou Polaris of the Snows,” he 
answered with a slow smile. “Part of thj 
words I comprehend not, but I name mysell 
Kard the Smith, of the city of Sardanes.’ 

“If thou are Kard the Smith, I have that 
which is thine,” said Polaris, and he stepped 
forward and held out the dagger. "It bears 
thy name.” 

Kard took the weapon from him with a 
gesture of pleasure. "Not my name, O 
stranger of the snows,” he said, “but thal 
of my grandsire, Kard the Smith, three 
times removed, who did forge it. For that 
reason do I value it so highly that I came 
alone on the Hunters’ Road willing to travel 
many weary miles and risk much to regair 
it.” 

"Is this that thou speakest thine only 
tongue, Kard the Smith?” pursued Polaris. 

Kard nodded, and his eyes opened wide. 
“Yes, surely. And thou, who speakest it also, 
yet strangely, hast thou another?” 

“Yes,” said Polaris, "and thy language, I 
have been taught, is dead in the great 
world these many centuries. Who are thy 
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people, and where is the city of Sardanes?’ 

"The great world 1” repeated Kard. “The 
great world to the north, across the snows! 
Aye, thy coming thence proves the tales of 
the priests and historians of Sardanes, 
which, in truth, many of us had come to 
doubt. To us, Sardanes and the wastes are 
all of the world. 

“The city lieth yonder," and he pointed 
over his shoulder toward the smoking moun 
tains. “Know thou, Polaris of the snows, 
that thou and thy princess are the first of 
aU strangers to come to Sardanes; and now 
do I, Kard the Smith, bid thee a fair wel 
come.” 

He bowed low to Rose Emer and to. 
Polaris, sweeping the snow with his rough 
cap. 

T ranslating the outcome of his con 

versation with the stranger to Rose 
Emer, Polaris started the team along the 
trail, and with Kard trotting alongside the 
sledge, they set out for the mysterious citv 
which he said lay beyond the mountains. 

As they went, Polaris gathered from Kard 
that the people of Sardanes had lived in 
their land a very great while, indeed; that 
their population numbered some two thou 
sand souls, and that they were ruled by a 
hereditary king or prince. 

“For the rest, thou shalt learn it of the 
priests, who are more learned than I,” said 
Kard; “and thine own tale of marvels, be 
_side which ours is but a little thing, though 
I starve from desire to hear it, thou shalt 
reserve for the ears of the Prince Helicon 
It were meet that he hear it first of all in 
Sardanes.” 

In an atmosphere that grew momentarily 
more temperate, they drew near to the green 
bulk of the mountains. 

“What maketh the warmth of this land?’ 
called Polaris to Kard. 

The Smiith raised his hand and pointed to 
the summits above them, where the great 
smoke clouds hung heavily in the quiet air 
“Within the bowels of the hills are the 
undying fires which have burned from the 
first,” he said. “They have saved the land 
from the wastes. No matter how the storms 
rage on the snow plains, it is ever warrh in 
Sardanes. The city lieth in a valley, ringed 
round by a score of fire mountains, set there 
by the gods when the world began. And 
when the season of the great darkness fall- 
eth, the flare of the eternal flames lighteth 


the valley. With the light of twenty moons 
is Sardanes ever lighted. Wait and thou 
shalt see.” 

Presently they came to the foot of the 
range. For a short distance above them lay 
snow in patches on the slopes, and beyond 
that extended a wide belt of grasses and 
trees. Still higher, all vegetation ceased, and 
the earth was bare and brown, and the 
rocks were naked. 

Above all jutted the fire blackened crags 
of the summits, wild and bleak. Just ahead 
of them’ yawned a pass, which some vast 
upheaval had torn in the base of the range 
in the long ago. 

“Now must the lady walk with us," said 
Kard, “for the way is rough, and the lack 
of snow will make it difficult for the animals 
to drag on the sledge.” 

He spoke truly. So rough was the way in 
places that Polaris must add his own 
strength to the pull of the dogs. Kard the 
Smith would willingly have aided also, but 
the dogs would not permit him to lay hand 
on the traces, nor could Polaris prevail on 
them to be friendly with the man. 

Up and up they climbed the many turns 
of the pass, its seamed walls of rock beet- 
ling above them at both sides. So warm was 
it that Polaris, sweating and pulling ‘ with 
the pack, took off his cloak and inner coat 
of bearskin, and struggled on in his under 
garment of seal fur. 

They came to the peak of the pass, and 
again it wound irregularly downward for 
a space. Its sides were less precipitous. Long 
grasses and shrubbery grew in the niches 
of the rocks, and the light of the sun pene- 
trated nearly to the path. 

“Ah, see, Polaris,” cried Rose Emer, 
“there, in the rocks, my namesake is nod- 
ding to me. A rose, and in this landl” 

In a cleft in the rock wall clung a brier, 
and on it bloomed a single -magnificent red 
blossom. After the weeks of hardship and 
grief and journeying with death, the sight 
of the flower brought tears to the eyes of 
the girl. 

While Kard stood and smiled, Polaris 
stopped the team. He* clambered up the 
rocks, clinging with his hands, and brought 
it down, its delicate perfume thrilling his 
senses with a something soft and sweet that 
he could not put into thought. Rose Emer 
took it from him and set it in her breast. 

That was a picture Polaris never forgot— 
the rocky walls of the pass, the sledge and 
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the wild dogs, the strange figure of the Sar- 
danian, the girl and the red rose. 

She had removed her heavy coat and 
cap, and now walked on ahead of them, her 
long blue svveater clinging to her lissom 
form, the sunshine glinting in the coiled 
masses of her chestnut hair. They rounded 
another turn, and Rose Emer gave a little 
gasp and stopped, and stood transfixed. 

“Oh, here is, indeed, a garden of the 
gods!” she cried. 

There the rock ledges ended, and they 
stood at the lip of a long green slope of 
sward, spangled with flowers. A valley lay 
before them, of which they were at ,the 
lower end. Ringed by the smoking moun- 
tains, it stretched away, some ten miles in 
length. From the lower hill slopes at either 
side it was perhaps a short mile and a half 
across. Adown its length, nearly in the mid- 
dle, ran the silvery ribbon of a little river, 
which bore away to the right at the lower 
end of the valley, and was lost to sight in 
the base of the hills. >. 

A t EITHER side of the river the land 
, Ifly in rolling knolls and lush meadows, 
with here and there a tangle of giant trees, 
and here and there geometrical squares of 
tilled land— the whole spread out, from 
where the travelers stood, in an immense 
patchwork pattern, riotous with the colors 
of nature, and dotted with the white dwell- 
ings of men, built of stone. 

On the higher slopes of the mountains at 
each side thick forests of mighty trees grew. 
Above the line of vegetation, the bare earth 
gave forth vapor from the inner heat, and 
farther up the naked rocks jutted to the 
peaks, half hidden in their perpetual mists 
and smoke. 

There were twenty-one mountains, all of 
the same general appearance, with one ex- 
ception. One great hill alone, which tow- 
ered over to the left of them, was wooded 
thickly to its summit. 

Everywhere in the valley was the sound 
of life. Birds flashed back and forth among 
the foliage; goats letiped among^ the rocks; 
small ponies grazed in the meadows; men 
tilled the fields. From the distance up the 
valley came the hum and splashing of a 
small waterfall. A couple of miles away, at 
the right of the river, was a large square of 
buildings that gleamed white in the sun- 
light, where many people were moving 
about. 
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“Behold, Sardanes!” said Kard the Smith, 
advancing to the edge of the rock. 

Rose Emer caught the word Sardanes and 
echoed it. 

“Sardanes,” she breathed, and turned to 
Polaris with an awed look in her eyes. “It 
is as if a page of the ages had been turned 
back for us, isn’t it?” she asked. 

From the wondrous scene he glanced to 
the face of the girl and smiled quietly, and 
she remembered that here was one who 
gazed for the first time on the reality of the 
world of men of any age. 

Kard raised his voice in a long, shrill call. 
His voice was -lost in the angry baying of 
the dog pack as a small goat leaped from 
covert close to them and clattered away up 
the ledges. 

At the combined clamor, several men 
raised their faces wonderingly from their 
work in a field near by. For a moment the) 
gazed in amazement at the travelers, anc 
then ran toward them, talking excitedly a: 
they went. 

All were clad lightly in sleeveless tunics 
of cloth that reached the knees. They \vore 
nQ head coverings, and their faces and bare 
arms were tanned from exposure to the sun. 
Their feet were covered with leather sand- 
als, buckled at the ankle. Their limbs were 
bare froni the sandals to the short, loose- 
legged trousers, which they wore beneath 
their tunic skirts. The texture of their gar- 
ments was dyed in several different hues. 

Nearly all wore close-cropped beards like 
that of Kard, and their hair was trimmed at 
the neck. Armlets and rings and the buckles 
on their garments, all of the strange, iri 
descent metal, glittered in the sunlight a; 
they ran. 

For a moment there was a babel of as- 
tonished queries leveled at Kard the Smitf 
as the men pulled up and drank in the sigh I 
of the strangers and their yet strange) 
beasts, now roused to a frenzy which re- 
quired all of the authority of Polaris to 
hold in bounds. “Who?” and “What?” and 
“Where?” came in breathless successior 
from the mouths of the Sardanians. 

“Now, be quiet, all of you, that I may 
tell you,” commanded Kard with a dis- 
gusted wave of his hand. They were- spoil- 
ing his peroration for him. 

“These,” and he waved his hand again, 
“be Polaris of the Snows, and Rose Emer of 
America, come to visit Sardanes. The man 
with the sunlight hair and eyes of the sky 
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hath lived in the outer snows all his life, 
he saith. The woman,” and Kard bowed 
ow, “is a great princess from the world far 
•o the north, beyond all the snows, the 
vorld whereof the priests have sung.” 

Truly, the imagination of Kard was equal 
o the effect he wished to produce on his 
'ellows. Their tongues stilled by their won- 
der, they gazed at the man and the woman. 
Then*, as by common impulse, they bowed 
low, with sweeping gestures of their right 
hands. A fresh chorus of questions would 
have broken out, but Kard quickly forstalled 
it. 

“The rest of my tale, also the wonders 
which the strangers may unfold, wait the 
<ar of the Prince Helicon,” he said curtly. 
Now, haste ye and bring horses to trans- 
oort the strangers’ goods, for their beasts 
ire aweary, and we will proceed to the 
judgment House.” , 

Two of the younger men hurried to one 
of" the nearer dwellings and returned shortly 
with two span of the small horses which 
grazed in the meadows. They were in har 
ness, and it was not difficult to attach them 
to the sledge in place of the dogs, which 
Polaris took,, out of harness and held in 
leash. Fearing that Sardanian legs would 
suffer if he did not, he took the precaution 
to bind the muzzle of each dog with thongs. 

A lad mounted the sledge and cracked a 
long whip, and the stout ponies bent to the 
work of hauling the sledge. 

With Kard leading the way, Polaris and 
Rose Emei set off in the direction of the 
square of white buildings up the valley. 
Tneir dogs huddled closely around them, a 
formidable body-guard, and with them 
marched an escort of Sardanians, momen- 
tarily augmented by every new man who set 
eyes on them. 

E verything that he saw was a marvel 
to Polaris. And for Rose Emer, who had 
wandered up and down the world consid- 
erably, the ancient valley was spread with 
wonders. Never had she seen, outside of 
California, trees of such giant girth and 
height as some of those which grew at the^ 
base of the hills; and they were of no kin to 
the Californian Sequoia. Birds that she could 
not name flew among their branches. 

Set in the midst of their orderly little 
farms were houses of a sort not seen in the 
world to-day. They were constructed for the 
most part of colored stone, faced with white. 


and with high-pillared porticoes. Each 
brought a memory of a pictured temple of 
antiquity. 

They crossed the river on a small bridge 
of green stone. As they drew nearer to the 
square of buildings they could see that it 
was evidently a public gathering place. Each 
of its four fronts was a lofty peristyle, inclos- 
ing a square of considerable size. Through 
its arches they caught sight of a raised stage, 
facing many seats of stone. 

News of their coming had preceded them. 
From all directions people were flocking into 
the public square and occupying the stone 
.seats. 

“All who live in the valley are gathering 
to bid us welcome, lady,” said Polaris, and 
added an echo to the thoughts of the girl, 
“May our leave-taking be as peaceful as our 
welcome!” 

When they had arrived at the square they 
found that it stood in the center of- a pleas- 
ant park, with clumps of trees, stone-curbed 
pools, and playing fountains. Scattered about 
on massive pedestals were groups of statu- 
ary of no mean artistry, some in white 
marble and others of colored stones. For the 
most part fanciful subjects were represented, 
but some of the groups evidently were of a 
historical significance. 

One, in particular, of large size, showed a 
company of men landing on a shore from 
the decks of a ship. The vessel bore a 
marked resemblance to an ancient galley, 
such as- Rose Emer often had seen pictured. 
There were the high decks and the banks 
of oars. 

All these sculptured men wore armor 
and trappings of patterns as ancient as the 
ship, heightening the likeness of this place 
of Sardanian art to an antique Greek statu- 
ary. Around the central building lay a paved 
plaza. 

Conducted by their escort, which had 
grown to nearly a hundred men. Rose Emer 
and Polaris and their gray comrades entered 
the building through orie of the high arches. 
The entrance led to one side of the raised 
stage. 

While the members of their Sardanian 
escort scattered to the seats below, Kard the 
Smith ushered the man and the . girl to a 
flight of stone steps by which they gained 
the dais. 

On the platform was another raised piece 
of marble work, of glistening white, a mght 
of steps leading up to a carved double 
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throne, set between two pillars. Across the seats at one side and a short distance froir 
tops of the pillars was a scrolled plinth, in- the central throne. 

scribed with Greek lettering as follows; “We bide the coming of the Prince Heli 
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“ ‘Helicon, the ninety-ninth prince of Sar- 
danes,’ ’’ Polaris translated for Rose’s benefit. 
“In the original, 'Helikon kreon tes Sardanes 
ho kop-pa-theta.’ ” 

On the space below the throne were a 
number of other stone seats. Throne and 
platform were empty, with one exception. 
A little apart from the other seats was one 
of black stone, and on it was seated a young 
man. His garb was similar to that of the 
other Sardanians, but was of exceedingly 
fine texture, and all of black, unrelieved by 
any ornament or touch of color. 

When the strangers came upon the plat- 
form he turned toward them a long-favored, 
highly intellectual countenance. His face 
was shaven smoothly, and his long black 
hair was held back from his temples by a 
band of black cloth. He reclined rather than 
sat in his stone chair, with an elbow on its 
arm and his chin on his hand. 

As Polaris and Rose Emer became visible 
to the people below a subdued hum of ex- 
citement arose; but the young man on the 
black stone seat remained impassive, and 
regarded them with a steady, searching gaze, 
with no outward evidence of surprise. 

"A greeting to thee, Kalin, priest of Sar- 
danes!” called Kard, throwing out his hand 
in salutation. The young man replied with a 
careless movement of the hand that lay in 
his lap, without disturbing his posture of 
repose. 

Down in the great hall hundreds of Sar- 
danian eyes were centered on the strangers. 
Momentarily the seats were filling with new 
arrivals. Nearly half of the gathering were 
women, and many of them were handsome. 

They were costumed in kirtles, belted in 
below the bosom and flowing loosely to be- 
low the knee. They wore their hair in plaits, 
coiled about the tops of their heads. Orna- 
ments of glittering metal bedecked their gar- 
ments and hair. Their feet were clad in 
sandals of soft leather, laced above the 
ankles, and in half stockings of cloth, gar- 
tered and bowed below the knees. Rose 
Emer was quick to note that some of them 
were striking beauties. 

Without exception, they were brunettes. 

Kard conducted Polaris and the girl to 


con,” he explained, “who cometh shortly.” 

For a few moments they sat in silence. 
Then voices were heard from an entrance at 
the far side of the stage, and with one ac- 
cord the Sardanians in the hall rose fron» 
their seats. 

“The prince cometh!” murmured Kard. 
Polaris and Rose Emer arose also. 

CHAPTER X 

THE GATEWAY TO THE FUTURE 

E very Sardanian hand in the great ha’ 
was uplifted in salute as five men en- 
tered through one of the pillared arches. 
Two of them were of bearded middle age, 
evidentily persons of station in the land; but 
the eyes of the throng and the eyes of Rose 
Emer and Polaris passed them indifferently, 
to gaze on the three who followed. 

It did not need the whisper of Kard the 
Smith, “He in the center is the prince,” to 
distinguish the ruler of Sardanes. He was 
not more richly garbed than his companions, 
or differently. Neither was he taller than 
they, or of more commanding presence. All 
of the three were of great height, and all 
carried themselves regally. Something in the 
mien of his high-featured, thoughtful face, 
in his large black eyes, and in the lines of 
his smoothly shaven countenance bespoke 
his kingship as surely as though a herald 
had preceded him and cried out: “This is 
Helicon, Prince of Sardanes!” 

The three were brothers. Helicon, the 
eldest, was well under thirty years. The 
two who walked oh either side of him were 
of the startling likeness to each other found 
only in twins. 

Surprise was written large on the features 
of all of the party as they came into the 
open space before the throne, and thev 
halted. The two nobles stared frankly. The 
faces of the twin princes expressed a kindly 
curiosity, not unmixed with the general awe 
in which the Sardanians held the strangers. 
In the face of Helicon was a similar expres- 
sion, but with less of awe and more of grave 
dignity. 

His eyes roved over the pack of dogs, to 
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him the most unusual figures of the group; 
hesitated 'in admiration at the splendid form 
of Polaris, and passed to Rose Emer. 

As their glances met, " the eyes of the 
prince opened wide, and seemed suddenly 
to become suffused. Then they snapped back 
to the face of Polaris, and seemed to carry a 
quick question. The son of the snows re- 
garded him calmly; but there was in his 
calmness a challenge, the more deadly be- 
cause of its quietude. His right hand, which 
rested on the neck of Marcus, contracted so 
powerfully that the dog whined in pain. 
Polaris knew that he had found an enemy. 

Helicon swung on his heel and ascended 
the steps to the throne. 

The 'nobles and the two tall princes took 
seats, and Kard the Smith, with the enthusi- 
asm of the born orator, stood forth to tell 
his story. 

“The man, sayest thou, cometh out of the 
snows, and speaketh our tongue?” inter- 
rupted Helicon in the midst of the tale. 

“Even so, prince,” said Kard. o 

“And the woijian cometh from beyond, 
and speaketh not our language, but one of 
her own, which the man speaketh also? And 
the woman is a princess in her own land?” 

“That, O prince, is true!” 

“Then cease though thy tale, Kard, and 
let us hear from the man in our tongue, of 
himself and of the princess, and of how they 
came hither.” 

With little relish for such cutting short of 
his bombast, Kard the Smith stood back and 
yielded the floor to Polaris. 

In a few words the man of the snows 
sketched the chances which had brought the 
girl and himself to Sardanes. 

“Then thou wert reared in the great 
wilderness, and knowest naught of the 
world, or of Sardanes, or even of who thou 
thyself art?” questioned Helicon. His voice 
was even and courteously intoned; but, 
though the man he questioned was of little 
experience, Polaris understood the sneer that 
lay in the words. 

"So it seemeth, Prince Helicon,” he an- 
swered quietly. 

“And the woman thou didst find in the 
snows, she is a princess? I can well believe 
that.” 

“Nay, prince, for she cometh from Amer- 
ica, a great land where there- are no princes 
or princesses. Yet is she of high rank in her 
land, as her birth and wealth entitle her.” 

Helicon frowned. “How meanest thou— a 


land in which are neither princes or 
princesses?” he asked quickly. “How, then, 
are the people in that land ruled?” 

“By the people themselves are the people 
ruled in America, O prince,” Polaris an- 
swered. “The whole of the country and its 
lesser divisions are governed by men chosen 
by the people to rule for certain spaces of 
years, when others are chosen.” 

“Are there, then, no kings or princes in 
the world?” asked Helicon sharply. 

“Aye, princes and kings rule in many of 
the lands of the world,” answered Polaris, 
“but their power is limited more and more 
by the wishes of their people. In somei other 
lands the government is like that in 
America.” 

“Truly, this America of which thou speak- 
est must be a strange country. Here in Sar- 
danes I hold the power of decision over life 
and death; aye, even unto the Gateway to 
the Future extendeth the power of Sardane’s 
prince.” 

“Yet,” and the voice of Polaris rang like a 
bell— “yet, of all lands in the world,' is Amer- 
ica the greatest— and hath no prince or king.” 

Over the face of the prince passed a flush 
of annoyance. He waved his hand in dis- 
missal of the conversation. 

“Hospitality shall be thine, outlander of 
the snows. Thou shalt rest and be refreshed. 
More of thy strange tales will I hear anon. 
And the girl—” His eyes softened as they 
strayed again to Rose Emer, and again the 
red blood flashed up in his cheeks. For a 
moment he seemed lost in his thoughts. 

A ll through the interview the young 
. man in the black stone seat had sat mo- 
tionless and attentive, his eyes glued on the 
strangers, his ears drinking in every word 
spoken by Polaris, his expression rapt. Now 
he arose and stepped forward. Before the 
I’rince Helicon could speak again he inter- 
posed. 

"If it be pleasing to the strangers, I, Kalin 
the Priest, will make them welcome at mine 
own home in the Gateway to the Future.” 
Without waiting for the objection which the 
prince seemed to be framing, Kalin ad- 
dressed himself directly to Polaris. 

“Is the hospitality of Kalin welcome to 
thee, O man with the hair of the sun? Much 
there is that Kalin fain would learn from 
thee, and perhaps some little that he may 
tell thee in return. Say, wilt come, thou and 
the woman?” 
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Polaris looked into his eyes, and some- 
where in their dreamy depths he thought he 
read more meaning than the words of the 
priest conveyed to him. He stepped forward 
and tendered his hand, a form of salutation 
which, although new to the Sardanians, 
Kalin accepted. 

“Thy most kind offer of hospitality I ac- 
cept for myself and for the lady,” Polaris 
said. “She hath, I' fear, much need of rest.” 

They left Helicon on the throne in the 
Judgement House, looking las if he liked the 
new arrangement little enough. As they 
passed out of the hall, five or -six men, all 
dressed in somber black, detached them- 
selves from the crowd of Sardanians and 
joined Kalin the priest. Under his direction 
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As they jumped the sky seemed to 
shower dogs 


they fetched the sledge and drove it toward 
the lower end of the valley, whither Kalin 
and his two guests followed. 

On the way Polaris told Rose Emer of the 
meaning of the conversation in the hall, 
which she had understood only so much as 
she was able to guess from the demeanor of 
the prince and of Polaris. As they talked, 
Kalin, although their tongue was unknown 
to him, courteously walked ahead. 

“They seem to be a happy people, but I 
don’t think I’m going to like this prince 
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of theirs,” said Rose Emer when she heard 
the details of the talk. "And yon, who never 
have seen America, have so defended it that 
you have put the gentleman out sadly. From 
what you have said to him, he will think 
that we have no very exalted opinion of 
princes. If he were not such a grave-looking 
personage I should think that he tried to 
flirt with me.” 

"What is the meaning of ‘flirt,’ lady?” 
asked Polaris. 

Rose Emer’s answer was a silvery laugh. 
“Sometimes, in your cold and snows, your 
knowledge makes me feel like a child; but 
when you get back to where I came from you 
will have a great deal to learn,” she said 
lightly. 

In spite of the privations and terrors 
through which she had passed, and the 
grief at the loss of her brother, the spirits 
of Rose Emer were rising amazingly in the 
warmth and sunshine of Sardanes. For all 
her lightness of speech, the girl could not 
but feel alarmed at the expression she had 
read in the eyes of the Prince Helicon, al- 
though she would not admit to Polaris that 
she had taken note of it. 

They crossed the little bridge again and 
the plain beyond it, and began the ascent 
of the one green mountain that stood ver- 
dure-clad in strange contrast to its score of 
bleak-crowned sisters. 

"What do they mean by the ‘Gateway to 
the Future,’ Polaris?” asked the girl. 

Polaris, in turn, put the question to Kalin. 

“It lieth before us,” said the priest, point- 
ing to the green mountainside. “Hast thou 
not noted tha.t in all Sardanes no man or 
woman is old, or crooked of body, or dis- 
eased? When the first chills of age creep 
upon a Sardanian and. bow his form and 
whiten his hair, then he cometh to me and 
passeth through the gateway. Thither like- 
wise come the dead when one dieth in the 
land through a mischance or sudden illness. 
To me also are brought the babes that are 
misshapen at birth or that give promise of 
but puny life. c. 

“To that which lieth beyond life, be it of 
glory “or of oblivion, all Sardanians pass 
through the Gateway to the Future; and I, 
Kalin, am guardian to the gateway. The 
gateway itself shaft thou see anon.” 

Polaris translated. Rose Emer shuddered. 
“And I thought them such a happy people!” 
she said. “How can they be with such 
strange, terrible customs?” 


Kalin, it seemed, had the trick of reading 
people’s thoughts, for he answered: 

“It hath been so almost from the first. 
When -our ancestors peopled Sardanes they 
came to realize that for them to live on in 
the small land' and remain a people their 
numbers must be limited. Thus hath it been 
done. 

“Sardanians know of no othe*r way, and 
are content therewith. Think of what is 
spared— terrible old age that creepeth on a 
strong man and decays him; that withers 
his limbs and fades the bloom of youth in 
his cheeks; of the horrors and distempers 
which make of life a misery and a mockery; 
of the sorrow of living on misshapen and 
helpless. In thy world do all such abide with 
thee?” 

Polaris told him that in the world each 
one waited for his appointed hour of death, 
and that it was sin to hasten it for another 
or for oneself. The priest shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Higher and higher they ascended the 
wooded slopes of the mighty hill, and came 
to a ledge many yards in width, so earthed 
and covered with vegetation and trees that 
it was like a huge terrace. There were a 
number of dwellings similar to those below 
in the valley. At the back of the terrace the 
side of the mountain was sheer for many 
feet and covered with vines. 

In the center, at the level of the terrace, 
stood a giant facade of white stone, carved 
and scrolled and pillared. Through its arches 
they looked into the entrance; to a lofty 
gallery in the heart of the rock. 

Kalin ushered them into a room in one 
of the houses, and attendants fetched them 
fruits and bread with a sweet, unfermented, 
wine. In another building near the edge of 
the terrace he showed Polaris a building, 
used as a stable for a number of the small 
ponies, where he might bestow the dogs; 
and at his word another of his servants 
brought both bread and flesh for the ani- 
mals. When they were refreshed the priest 
led them to couch-rooms, bidding them to 
rest. ft 

“Take thou thy rest well, man of the 
snows; there is much in thy path to try 
thee,” he said to Polaris with a slow smile. 
Thinking on the enigma of his words, and 
of the wonders of the lost world, Polaris 
fell into the’ deep sleep which his body 
craved. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FIERY PORTAL 

A waking after many hours, Polaris 
. found Kalin standing by his couch. 
‘Stranger, thou deepest well. Like an un- 
troubled babe’s are thy slumbers,” said the 
priest. “And yet, if I read thee aright, thou 
art in all ways a strong man. The woman is 
outdone and sleepeth well. There is that 
which I would have thee see.” 

He led him to the edge of the terrace. 
A little procession of Sardanians was toil- 
ing up the path by which they had come. 
Among them walked a man who was the 
center of the group, to whom the others, 
one by one, spoke affectionately, but who 
answered little. As they came nearer, Polaris 
saw that he was in the prime of his life and 
of noble figure; but his limbs were wasted 
and his face was drawn with lines of suffer- 
ing. 

. At the brink of the terrace the group 
halted. One by one his companions bade 
the man farewell, lifting their hands in the 
Sardanian salute. One young woman threw 
herself, weeping, into his arms, and he 
kissed her tenderly. 

Then the other members of the party took 
their way down the mountainside again, 
leading with them the weeping girl. The 
man came on alone. On the terrace he was 
received by two of the black-robed attend- 
ants of Kalin. 

The priest drew Polaris to one side, and 
they proceeded out of view of the man by 
a roundaboiit way to the great stone arch. 

"Hither cometh one sore afflicted with ill- 
ness who would pass the gateway, and thou 
shaft see him pass,” said the priest. 

They entered through the arch into the 
vast cavern beyoiid, and soon were in dark- 
ness, to which, however, the eyes of Kalin 
seemed to be well accustomed. He led 
Polaris swiftly through many galleries in the 
bowels of the mountainside, ever, upward, 
until they reached a broad way, dimly 
lighted from above, which took a spiral 
course through the rock. Up the spiral way 
they passed, and it gave after three or four 
turns upon a wide, rocky floor, which 
curved away to either side of where they 
emerged. 

Above them many feet towered the rocky 
ring of the volcano, of which they were in 
the crater. Its walls were beetling, scarred 


with ancient fires, seamed and raggedy Crag 
upon crag, ledge upon ledge, rose the wall; 
to where its circle cut a round expanse of 
blue sky. 

All around them the massive rock rever- 
berated to the muffled roar of a great fire 
far below. Where the., shelving rock floor 
gave into space, clouds of luminous vapors 
rose from out the mighty pit of the crater. 
Where the sun’s rays beat down through it, 
far above them, the billowing mass was 
golden. Directly ahead of them it seethed 
in a shifting play of colors, now lurid red, 
now green and yellow and blue, in the 
reflection cast up from the flickering flames 
below. 

At times the vapor clouds were vvafted 
aside by air currents, and Polaris could see 
the wall of the crater opposite, some two 
hundred feet across the pit. 

To the left the shelf of rock narrowed to 
a mere thread of a pathway, overhung by 
the bulge of the crag wall. At the right a 
number of low buildings of rock had been 
constructed along the face of the cliff. 

Kalin led Polaris to where the rock over- 
hung the path, and showed him a number 
of footholds in the wall, by which he might 
climb to another small ledge above, and 
from which he could command a view of 
the platform, and also look down directly 
into the fearsome pit of flames. The priest 
then withdrew to one of the buildings. 

Polaris crouched at the brink of the little 
shelf and gazed down through the rriany- 
hued vapor clouds which were vyafted by 
him continuously. Occasionally, when they 
were swept aside by drafts of air, he could 
see the very bottom of the crater over which 
he clung. It was a sight to awe the heart 
of the bravest. 

Hundreds of feet from where he crouched 
seethed and boiled and eddied a terrible 
caldron of chromatic heat. It was evident 
that the volcano was slowly dying, a death 
that might continue for centuries. 

Nearer to the base of the crater its cir- 
cumference was greater. At its bottom, in 
the course of ages, the substance of the fires 
had cooled, forming a crust against the cal- 
cined rock walls. As the fires themselves 
had sunk lower they had added to the de- 
posit of crust, leaving it in the shape of a 
huge funnel. 

In the funnel itself stewed and sweltered 
a lake of fire. It was nearly an acre in ex- 
tent, bounded by the glowing circumfer- 
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ence of the funnel. Its molten substance 
boiled and eddied in a fury of heat. Im- 
mense volumes of gas were continually 
belched up through it. with st.artling detona- 
tions, spoutiiig many feet in the air, to 
flame a brief instant, while the blazing 
masses they threw u^ with them fell splash- 
ing back into the Karful reek. For yards 
above the surface of the caldron the crust 
glowed a dull red. Even where the man sat 
the heat was withering. 

Voices on the rock shelf to his right drew 
the attention of Polaris from the broiling 
inferno, into which he had gazed fascinated. 

Fpom the spiral path up which he had 
lately climbed stepped one of the black- 
garbed priests, bearing a flickering torch. 
Behind him, walking with firm step and 
quiet gestures, was the Saidanian Polaris 
had seen crossing the terrace. On either side 
of him marched two other priests, "and a 
fourth brought up the rear of the little pro- 
cession. All four “of the priests wore veils, 
through which their eyes glittered somberlv. 

T hey halted a few feet from the brink 
of the fiery precipice. By the light of the 
riest’s torch Polaris saw that the rock flooi 
ad been cut away into a runway, or chute, 
at a sharp angle from the floor level, notch- 
ing the edge of the declivity and ending 
shai-ply in the empty air of the great pit. 
The sides of the trough glittered like pol 
ished glass in the light rays. 

One of the priests disappeared into the 
nearest of the stone buildings and came out 
bearing a disk of dark wood. It was con- 
caved and not much larger than a warrior’s 
shield, which indeed it much resembled, for 
within it were two loops of rope or thong, 
which might have served for armholds. The 
priest set it down near the upper end of the 
channel in the rock. 

More torches hung in cressets along the 
wall were lighted, their flames reflecting 
from thousands of little veins and flecks of 
metal in the rock, and heightening the eery 
effect of the strange scene. 

When these preparations were completed, 
Kalin stepped forth on the ledge. He was 
garbed in a flowing robe of flame red, his 
head ‘hidden in a veiled hood, of which the 
section that covered his face was white. 

He stepped in front of the waiting man 
and raised his hand in a solemn salute. 

"Chloran, son of Sardon; thou hast come 
to the Gate?” he asked. 


“Aye, priest,” answered Chloran. 

“Thy house is in order, thy farewells 
made, thy work done?” 

“Aye, Chloran stands ready.” 

“Then thou comest content to the temple 
(^f the Lord Hephaistos?” 

“Well content.” 

“Chloran, son of Sardon, we, the ministers 
of the Lord Hephaistos, are but the guard- 
ians of the Gate. We know not what heth 
beyond it, but thou shalt soon learn. Be it 
of good or of evil for thee, thine own heart 
mayest answer, the depths of which no man 
may know. I, Kalin the Priest, bid thee 
farewell on thy journey to- a greater knowl- 
edge than is Kalin’s. To the Lord Hephais- 
tos, whose servant I am, I commend thee.” 

He raised his hand again, and Chloran 
bowed his head. One of the attendant priests 
came up, bearing a metal vase. 

“Quaff deeply of the wine of Hephaistos,” 
said Kalin. The man clutched the vase and 
drank. Almost immediately his eyes glazed, 
and he stood like a man of stone. Two of 
the priests led him to the chute and seated 
him on the wooden shield, binding his 
thighs with the thongs. 

“Welcome, Chloran, to the Gateway to 
the Future,” cried Kalin. But Chloran heard 
him not. The powerful drug in the wine 
bound his senses. His head fell forward. At 
a sign from Kalin the two priests shoved 
the shield into the chute. Down the polished 
way it whirled, and shot out into the fiery 
rift. ^ 

Polaris clung at the brink of the little 
ledge and strained his eyes out into the ter- 
rible, fire-shot chasm to watch the fall. With 
its living burden the shield whirled down 
through the curling vapors, straight toward 
the molten caldron that tossed and roared 
in the funnel. In a breath it had fallen so 
far that it looked like a toy fluttering above 
the flames. 

Then it was gone. So intense was the 
heat info which it fell that it seemed to dis- 
solve into vapor before it ever touched the 
surface. A long, yellow tongue of flame shot 
up from the surface of the lake, 

Polaris turned to the ledge. The priests 
had extinguished the torches and disap- 
peared. Presently Kalin came forth from his 
chapel and called to him. With one more 
glance into the depths of the sinister pit, 
he descended from his perch in the rock 
and joined the priest. 

They proceeded toward the chapel. 
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As Polaris passed the chute he stumbled. 
His feet shot from under him and down on 
his back he fell on the polished stone, and 
he, too, went whizzing head first down the 
way that Chloran, son of Sardon, had taken 
into the terrible firepit of Hephaistds! 

Head first he shot down. As he slid by 
a mighty effort he turned over in the chute 
and thrust out his arms. The chute was 
about the width of a man’s height. Polaris 
was exceptionally broad of shoulder, and 
his anns were long, so that his hands rubbed 
the sides of the chute. 

Just as his h8ad thrust over the brink ol 
the awful chasm his hands found holds at 
either side of the chute. Whoever had cut 
the \yay in the rock in the long ago had 
left, almost at the very edge, a cleft in each 
side that was large enough for hand-grip. 
Very probably they were the holds by wnicb 
the artisans steadied themselves while they 
hewed and polished the stone of the chute. 

In those cleats the groping fingers of Po- 
laris caught and held. The impetus of his 
body would have torn away the hold of a 
man less splendidly muscled than the son 
of the snows; but with a mighty wrench of 
his arms he stayed his progress and hung 
with head projected over the brink of the 
pit. 

All in an instant it happened, and with 
no noise; for Polaris, fearful as was his 
plight, did not cry out, and neither did 
Kalin, who saw him fall. From out of the 
blackness that was behind him Polaris heard 
the priest gasp, and\then for a moment all 
was silence but for the roaring of the fires 
far below. 

Kalin crept to the brink of the precipice 
and peered over. Below him he saw the 
liead of Polaris. 

“Now,” he muttered to hirnself, but not 
so low that Polaris could not hear him— 
“Now, I think it were well perhaps for 
Sardahes, and especially well for the Prince 
Helicon, did I let this stranger go on his 
way to Hephaistos. Nay, byt he is a brave 
man, and I have come to like him strangely, 
and I cannot. 

“Ho, thou, Polaris of the Snows, canst 
hold that grip of thine while I fetch rope?” 
he called aloud. 

"Aye, Kalin the priest, I can hold for 
many minutes if so be thou art minded to 
aid me,” answered Polaris grimly. “If thou 
art not, then I go hence through this strange 
gate of thine.” 


"Hold, then,” said the priest, and hurried 
to the chapel, marveling at the hardihood 
of the man, who hung on the brink of.death, 
and who cried not for aid or mercy. 

Back he came in a moment- with a stout 
rope and cast the loop of it over Polaris’s 
head. Then he stepped back, braced his feet 
against the rocky floor, and, exerting a 
strength whereof his slender frame did not 
seem capable, he dragged Polaris from his 
perilous resting-place. 

W HEN he felt the firmness of the floor 
beneath his feet again Polaris drew a 
long breath. He turned to the priest and 
looked him closely in the eyes. 

“Kalin, henceforth I may not doubt that 
in Sardanes I have found a friend. Thanks 
for thy deed I have not the words to ex- 
press to thee. If ever thou are in evil case 
may I be as near to aid thee." He extended 
his hand and wrung that of the priest until 
Kalin winced. 

Together the two went down the spiral 
way through the mountainside to the house 
of the priest. 

“Thou hast taken note of all that oc- 
curred?” asked Kalin. Polaris nodded. “And 
has understood?” continued the priest. 

“Not altogether. Who is the Lord Hep- 
haistos? That name is known to me as that 
of the armorer god of tjie Greeks of old, 
but only one of their many gods. How is 
it that ye of Sardanes, who also speak the 
tongue of those Greeks, worship the dead 
god- of a people long dead?” 

“Stranger, thou speakest boldly to the 
hereditary priest of the religion of Sar- 
danes,” replied Kalin, and a quizzical smile 
played about his lips. “Thou spakest boldly 
also to the Prince of Sardanes, thou, who 
art but one alone- in a strange land. I think 
that fear abides not In thee. But—” and he 
rested his hand on the shoulder of Polaris 
—“perhaps Kalin doth but love thee the 
better for thy temerity. And Kalin's self, al- 
though he be of Sardanes, yet seemeth at 
times to feel strangely alone. As for the 
religion, I will show to thee the annals of 
the Sardanians, with what of history, both 
of the people and the religion, they con- 
tain. Perchance, in thy world, shouldst thou 
indeed ever reach it— and it comes to me 
that thou wilt— these tales will find ready 
ears, and be to thy great credit.” 

From a stone seat in front of the house 
of the priest a figure arose and came for- 
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ward to meet them, and Polaris and Kahn 
halted and gazed in wonder. Rose Emer it 
was— a new and amazing Rose. Ministered 
to by one of the women of the priest’s house- 
hold, she had slept and bathed, and then 
had arrayed herself in the full costume of a 
Sardanian lady of quality, which the woman 
had brought her. 

Around her slender form,. clinging to each 
gracious curve was draped a flowing kirtle 
of a delicate blue tint, belted in below her 
bosom with a broad girdle of soft, tan- 
(;olored leather. Its skirt swept the tops of a 
pair of gossamer hose of the same hue as 
the gown. Her feet were encased in neat 
little laced sandals of material similar to 
that of the girdle. 

To complete the effect, her long chestnut 
hair was plaited and coiled about her head 
in the Sardanian fashion, and the whole was 
set off with a filmy blue veil, bound turban- 
wise, its tassels faUing on her shoulder. 

Kalin advanced and bowed, a courtly and 
sweeping genuflection. 

"Thou dost Sardanes honor, lady, and all 
the valley is the brighter for thy beauty,” he 
murmured. 

Then Kalin fetched forth a packet of man- 
uscripts, well written in Greek characters on 
parchments that were yellowed and crinkly 
with extreme age. 

"Here be the records of a nation,” he said, 
and s'et to work to sort them over. 

CHAPTER XII 

WAB AND AN ARMISTICE 

F rom many an ancient parchment Kalin 
read to them bits of the lore of the 
Sardanians, and a strange store of knowl- 
edge and incident did the yellowed, leathery 
scraps unfold. For, as might be judged, the 
Sardanians had come down from Antiquity; 
and, as might be guessed, they were an 
offshoot of old Greece — the Greece that 
Homer sang. 

“Some great city had been sacked,” ex- 
plained the priest, “and from its siege one 
adventurous party of warriors, with some 
of their women, turned their faces from 
theii' home across the Aegean Seas to the 
Pillars of Hercules even”— which means that 
thev sailed through the Mediterranean to 
the Straits of Gibraltar— “and passed the pil- 
lars to the great seas beyond. There they 
sail north, seeking the barbarous isles. 


where strange metals and red-haired slaves 
might be gathered”— Britain.' 

'From the isles they - turned southward 
toward home again, but a great tempest took 
their ship and whirled it away from the 
coasts. Down past the Pillars of Hercules 
the storm drove them, along the coasts ol 
Libya”— Africa. “For weeks were they buf- 
feted in a mighty gale, whirled ever to the 
south into the gates of the ice gods. Nearly 
perishing in the cold and for lack of food, 
on a day a mighty wave came from the north 
and their ship rode the crest of it through 
the barriers of ice, and came to this place. 

“On .a snow-bound shore they landed, 
those Acheans, with their women and their 
captives, and pushed on toward the green 
mountains, whose smoky summits they could 
not see ahead of them to the south. Thus 
they came to Sardanes, finding it even as ye 
see it this day, except that the Gateway to 
the Future was then as are its sister moun- 
tains, for the eternal fires flared at its top. 

“So was Sardanes peopled, and the Sar- 
danians of to-day are all the descendants 
of that little ship’s .company and their 
women and their captives from the barbar- 
ous isles. For a time they were sore beset in 
the valley by the great beasts which dwelt 
here, and they were fain to make their 
homes in the caves of the smoking hills. But 
as the years drew on they slew the beasts, 
and some of the great bones remain even 
until now in witness of their struggles. Then 
they built their homes in the valley and 
throve and multiplied and became a people.’ 

“But what of the Gateway to the Future 
and the worship^ of the Lord Hfephaistos?” 
asked Polaris, who had followed the tale of 
the priest with minute attention, translating 
it the while to the girl, who listened breath- 
lessly to this unfolding of the pages of the 
dead past. 

“Hephaistos was the smith god of the 
Acheans,” answered Kalin, “and when they 
came hither they believed that it was He- 
phaistos who hj\^ shown mercy to them and 
saved them out of the cold and the icy seas. 
This valley, said the wise men, must be the 
forge and smithy of the god himself. So, as 
he had taken them under his protection and, 
set them to dwell in his workshop, they came 
to worship him alone of all the gods they 
had known. 

“Then, in time, when the ancient fires 
began to burn low in one of the hills, it was 
believed that the god was angered, and 
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many sacrifices were made, that he might 
not forget the people and withdraw from 
the valley the warmth and light of his forge 
fires. Should he do so, the valley must go 
back ■ to the arms of the snows and the 
people of Sardanes perish miserable one by 
one with the coming of the terrible cold. 

“Thus grew up the customs of the re- 
ligion which thou hast seen, but ever the 
ancient fires eats deeper in the pit of the 
mountain, arid ever a great fear lies in the 
hearts of all Sardanians that some time the 
fires of the other mountains will follow that 
fire and leave Sardanes the prey of the ice 
and snow and darkness that wait without her 
gates.” 

Then Kalin questioned Polaris in turn of 
the world, and listened with an intentness 
that was wistful to stories of the histories of 
the great peoples that have ruled the earth 
since the Greece of which his traditions told 
him. 

“Ah, that I might see it!*’ he sighed. “Fain 
1 am to fare to the North with thee, and to 
see the great world and to learn new things 
before I go into the darkness. But I know 
not how that may be.” 

Polaris learned from the priest that his 
office had been handed down from father to 
son for uncounted centuries, but that he him- 
self was unwed, and 'thus far had no suc- 
cessor. He learned further that a few years 
before, on the coming of Prince Helicon to 
the throne of Sardanes, there had been a 
division in church and state, as it were— 
that the headstrong prince would have none 
of the domination or advice of the priest- 
hood in conducting the affairs of the 
kingdom. 

In consequence of that, there was a cool- 
ness between the prince and Kalin, and each 
had his followers in the land. Some of the 
people sided with the prince. Others were 
for the priests and the religion, and looked 
with terror on anything that might anger 
further the Lord Hephaistos." Thus far, how-^-- 
ever, there had been no open break, and the 
relations of the prince and his brethren with 
Kalin and the priests of the gateway, if cold, 
were not openly hostile. 

“And now,” said Kalin, with a strange 
smile, “thou comest to Sardanes, thou and 
the lady with thee, and Kalin sees a storm 
in the brewing.” 

“How meanest thou?” questioned Polaris 
quickly, although he guessed at Kalin’s 


meaning. ‘We come but to tarry a brief 
space, and then to find our way to the North 
again, where is the lady's home, and whither 
Polaris carries a message of the dead.” 

“That way to the North may be hard to 
win, my brother,” answered Kalin. “What 
wilt thou do if the Prince Helicon shall de- 
cree that thou goest not?” 

Polaris laughed shortly. “Not by the 
Prince Helicon, or by any who dwell in Sar- 
danes, shall Polaris be kept from that way 
to the North,” he answered. “Not while the 
breath of life is in his body.” 

“Whatsoever be thy ways, O stranger, 
know that Kalin wisheth thee but good for- 
tune, and. will lend thee his aid to it. Aye, 
even though it crosseth the desires of the 
Prince Helicon, as well it may,” he muttered. 

Grown suddenly sober. Rose Emer laid 
her hand earnestly on Polaris’s arm. “Can 
we go back to the North?” she asked. “Is it 
possible? Is there a chance that we can cross 
those leagues of snow and ice and live to 
find our ship?” 

The man looked into her eyes. "Lady, is 
it your wish to go?” he questioned. 

"I must go back, back to my home, and— 
Oh, we must go; but you— Will it not be at 
the risk of our lives?” 

Polaris smiled quietly. “Where the Lady 
Rose wishes to go, Polaris will not be left 
behind. I, too, must go to the North. I will 
not even suggest that you might wait here 
on a chance that I might fetch aid to take 
you. We will go together, and, though the 
way be hard, as Kalin here says, we will win 
through to the ship and to your home. Fear 
it not.” 

Impulsively the girl held out her hand to 
him, and Polaris bent over it and kissed it. 

Through his half-closed, dreaming eyes, 
Kalin watched them, and smiled; but with a 
wistful tightening at the corners of his 
mouth. 

T hree days they had rested at the dwell- 
ing of the priest, when there came a 
messenger to the mountain from the Prince 
Helicon, bidding their attendance at the 
Judgement House, where the prince would 
hear more of their strange tales of the world. 

In a gorgeous state costume Rose Emer 
made, a brave showing as they set forth for 
the Judgement House, and beside her strode 
Polaris in the full garb of a Sardanian noble, 
his gift from Kalin the priest. In dark blue, 
edged with bands of white, he was cos- 
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umed with his necklace of bear s teeth fall- 
ing on the broad bosom of his tunic. He 
carried no weapon openly, but under the 
skirt of the tunic, in its leather holster, he 
had belted one of. his father’s trusty 
revolvers. 

They found the Prince Helicon sitting as 
they liad left him, ori his pillared throne, 
and Morolas and Minos, the tall twin broth- 
ers, lolled on their seats of stone at the 
throne’s foot. Several of the Sardanian 
nobles occupied seats on the dais. A great 
number of the people were gathered to hear 
more of. the tales of the strangers. 

Many tales of the wprld Polaris told them, 
turning often to Rose Emer for 'answers to 
those questions which his own knowledge 
did not hold. At length he broached the 
subject that was uppermost in his mind, 
that of their departure from the land. 

At his mention of going Helicon frowned. 

“And thou wilt rashly dare to cross the 
great deserts of snow in a vain attempt to, 
win back to the world?” he asked. 

“In the great desert was I reared, O 
prince,” Polaris answered him. “I fear not 
its terrors. I must face to the North, and 
soon—" 

“But surely thou wilt not think to expose 
the lady to the dangers of the path,” inter- 
rupted the prince. "She will remain in Sar: 
danes, and, if indeed thou shalt come safely 
to the other side of the snow wastes, per- 
chance her own people will find a means to 
come and transport her afterward.” 

“Nay, but she shall not remain here, 
prince,” answered Polaris sharply and stead- 
ily. “She, too, wishe^to be on the way, and 
no one may transport her across the bitter 
wilderness more safely than I, who know 
how and have the ready means to travel it.” 

Prince Helicon turned his eyes to Rose 
Emer. A flush mounted to his cheeks and 
his eyes glittered as he drank in her love- 
liness. 

“How know I that the lady wishes to be 
so soon gone?" he asked. “It is in my mind 
that Helicon, Prince of Sardanes, might per- 
suade her to remain, had I the words to talk 
to her in her own tongue.” 

He paused and seemed to' consider. Po- 
laris watched him with narrowing eyes, and 
in his anger would not answer lest he might 
say too much. 

“Now, say thou to the lady,” spoke Heli- 
con with sudden decision, “that Helicon 
offers her the love of a prince and the half 


of the throne of Sardanes. Tell her, and be 
sure that thou dost translate aright, and her 
answer to me also.” 

P OLARIS’S face was clouded, but he 
turned to Rose and repeated evenly to 
her the proposal of the prince. 

Rose Emer paled and then flushed, and 
instinctively she rested her hand on the 
arm of her comrade. 

"Say to the Prince Helicon that his words 
do me great honor, very great honor,” she 
answered; “but I am an American girl, and 
am lonely for my own home and people. 
Now we are rested, and I wish to go, no 
matter what may be the risks. And tell him 
also that I cannot be his wife, because— 
because— I already am promised to another.” 

Under' his anger and back of his spirit a 
cold hand clutched at the heart of the man 
of the snows, but he turned to the prince 
and repeated the words of the girl. 

Helicon’s eyes owere bright with anger. 
“Art altogether sure that thou hast made 
plain both my words and hers, O stranger?” 
he cried. 

“He doubts my words, lady,” said Polaris. 
“Perhaps you can make him understand.” 

“1 think I can,” answered Rose. She 
fronted the prince, and stared him coolly in 
the face. Then she turned and held out her 
arms toward the North. Turning again to 
Helicon, she threw out her right hand, with 
the palm toward him, in a repellent ges- 
ture. “I think you will not misunderstand 
that, prince,” she said in English. 

Nor did he. He sprang to his feet and 
took one step down from the throne. 

“Now, by the gods of the gateway," he 
cried, “thou shalt not so flout Helicon!” All 
forgetful that she could not understand a 
word, he raged at the girl. “I say that thou ' 
shalt stay in Sardanes as I will, and thy 
wanderer in strange places shall wander 
forth without thee, or-” 

There Kalin interrupted. 

“O prince, think well before thou speak- 
est. Wouldst thou, the prince of great and 
ancient Sardanes, mate with a woman out- 
lander of whom thou knowest naught? What 
will thy people think?” 

“And, O prince, think well again before 
thou sayest that which thou canst not re- 
call,” broke in Polaris. “For I, Polaris of 
the Snows, tell thee that this thing shall 
not be, though thou wert forty times prince. 

I swear it by no dark portals of the future. 
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but on tlie honor of an American gentle- “GarJanes, be thou silent also,'* said Heli- 
nian!” con, but the prince could not turn a deaf 

“A truce to thy interfering tongue, priest!” ear to the rriurmurs of the people. He sank 
said Helicon furiously. "And thou, man of back in his seat, and for a space rested his 
the wilderness, bridle thy tongue also, lest chin on his hand. At length he spoke again 
it be curbed for thee. In Sardanes Helicon in a low, choked voice, 
is the master.” “Not that I fear thee, outlander; nor thee, 

One of the nobles, a middle-aged man, priest; but it shall be as the people wish, 
who had started from his seat, now made Now get thee gone, thou and the woman, 
himself heard. “O prince,” he said anxiously. In the time of ten sleeps will Helicon an- 
“I tell thee that Kalin hath the right. It is swer thee, after he hath taken counsel with 
not meet that thou shouldst take to wife his nobles and his people. Then will he say 
this woman from we know not where, who whether thou shalt go or stay. Go hence 
hath come among us. Let her go, and the until that time and abide in peace with 
man with her, lest harm befall. See, al- Kalin.” 

ready the people murmur.” As the Sardanians measured time by 

It was true. Down in, the_ great hall, sleeping and waking, and not by days, in a 
where the gathered Sardanians had listened land where the days were six months long, 
breathless, arose now a babel of voices in it would be ten ordinary days until the 
protest. prince made his decision. 

On their way back to the Gateway to the 
Future, Polaris said to Kalin: "Now what 
shall hmder that I be gone before the time 
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unlikely that the prince will act in despite 
of the wishes of the nobles and of the peo- 
ple. In any case, he is a faithful man, and 
no harm will come to thee in the time he 
hath named." 

CHAPTER XIII 

POLABIS HUNTS THE BEAB 

N either PoIarls nor the girl was con- 
tented to rest all the hours away on 
the grassy terraces of the gateway, but 
wandered together through the valley, learn- 
ing more of its wonders. Everywhere they 
I'ound industry. Men and women worked in 
their little farrh plots and vineyards, tend^ 
ing the fruits and grains in which the valley 
was rich; many of them akin to those known 
in the outside world, and others which 
would have made a life study for a botan- 
ist. 

In all Sardanes the work' was so appor- 
tioned that the products of the soil gnd of 
the craftsman supplied evenly the demands 
of the valley dwellers. In one section lived 
and labored the weavers and the dyers of 
cloths; in another the makers of sandals 
and articles 6f leather; and in a roomy stone 
smithy they found Kard the Smith and his 
men, the workers in metal, beating "out 
buckles and jewelry, daggers, spears, and 
implements or many other uses. 

Not many of the smiths were necessary, 
for the metal in which they worked was of 
incredible hardness and durability, and was 
tempered by the smiths to a fineness beyond 
any steel. It was that which had first' at- 
tracted the attention of Polaris in the Hun- 
:er’s Road, when he found the dagger of 
.Card gleaming in the snowpath. Ilium it 
vas named," and it was mined from the vol- 
canic rock far up in the mountainside. 

Other metals were found in the rocks, 
but none of a quality to compare with ilium, 
or none that had its iridescent beauty. 

Gems they also knew, and many an orna- 
ment worn by the Sardanian men and maids 
flashed with bright stones. One variety, of 
a wonderful rich, red luster. Rose Emer 
thought were rubies, but she was not 
enough versed in gem learning to be sure. 
If they were rubies, they were of immense 
value, for they were of large sizes, and most 
of them were flawless to their depths. 

On the wall in the library of Kalin the 
priest hung a necklace of such, containing 
a full score of magnificent stones, each of 


many carats weight, fairly well cut into 
facets by the Sardanian lapidaries who had 
fashioned them. Each stone was set in a 
ring of the glittering ilium, attached one to 
another with links of the metal. 

One innovation the strangers took into the 
valley that was hailed with acclaim. Until 
the advent of Polaris and Rose Emer not a 
button was known in the length of the land. 

■ Everything sartorial was fastened with 
buckles. 

Sardanian craftsmen and housewives were 
quick to note the uses of the perforated 
disks, and buttons were straightaway the 
new fashion, and were sewn on all gar- 
ments. When enough were placed to answer 
their purpose of holding things together 
still more were added for ornament, until 
some of the Sardanian robes bore no distant 
likeness to the creations of a Parisian mo-' 
diste, with their rows of holeless buttons. 

O N THE fifth day after their interview 
with the Prince Helicon, Kard the 
Smith came to the gateway to repay their 
visit, and to bring an invitation to Polaris 
to go out with a party of the hunters along 
the Hunters’ Road to the edge of the wil- 
derness to hunt the white bear. 

Six Sardanians made up the hunting- 
party, of whom two were Kard the Smith 
.and Morolas, one of the tall brothers of 
Heb’con. All were armed with spears tipped 
with ilium blades, axes, and daggers, and 
they drove with them a four-pony sledge, 
with which to take home their game. 

Much as Polaris would have liked to take 
with him the seven dogs, he did not, for he 
dared not risk the liveis of the animals in 
the fierce sport. With the death of his dogs 
would die also his last chances of winning 
back on the way to the North. 

Some hours along the snow-path they dis- 
covered the first signs of the game which 
they sought, the white bear. The sledge was 
halted and the ponies outspanned. One of 
the Sardanian hunters was left to keep the 
camp, and the rest of the party' set out on 
the fresh trail. 

Less than a mile away across the snow 
hummocks they came in sight of their quarry, 
a magnificent specimen of the king of the 
pole lands, sleek arid fat and powerful from 
the good feeding he had found in the tem- 
perate vicinity of the smoky hills. 

“There is the bear. Now, stranger pf the 
snows, how dost thou take him?” said Mo- 
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lolas. “I understand that thou hast taken 
many of his kind single-handed— unless in- 
deed that necklace of thine was plucked 
from dead bones.” 

Paying no attention whatever to the open 
sneer in the words of the prince, Polaris 
made his preparation. He was too much 
pleased with the prospect of the action be- 
fore him to be netfled by the peevishness 
of the Sardanian prince. Smilingly he loos 
ened the long knife in his belt, took a firm 
grip of his spear, one of his own steel- 
bladed shafts, and crept forward across the 
snows where the monster awaited the com- 
ing of the foe. 

For the bear had seen them, and paused, 
grumbling and sniffing, to discover if these 
new animals might not be worth his trouble 
as a meal. 

P LENTY of temper bad that bear. Before 
the man was within thirty feet of him 
he stopped the slow swaying of his mas- 
sive head, emitted a snarling roar, and 
charged. Polaris stood at the dip of a slope 
in the snow, alert and watchful for his 
chance to leap and thrust. 

As the avalanche of angry bear dashed 
down the incline its claws slipped on an 
icy crusting, and it rolled, folding its head 
in almost to its belly, like a huge snowball, 
scratching furiously at the snow crust to 
stop itself and regain its footing. 

Sbaight at the man it shot, and as it 
reached him he sprang aside. 

The same mischance that had upset the 
animal now proved the undoing of the man’s 
well-aimed thrust. As he drew back his 
arm to strike, Polaris felt his feet flying from 
under him. 

By exercising all of his tigerish agility he 
prevented himself from rolling right under 
the ponderous body of his antagonist. Back- 
ward he threw himself, struck a softer spot 
in the snow crust, and disappeared in it up 
to his shoulders. 

Had Bruin stopped to consider his pre- 
dicament, that would have been a tight 
situation for Polaris; but the enraged moun- 
tain of flesh paid no further attention to 
him. Instead he scrambled to his feet at 
the foot of the slope, snarling more viciously 
than ever because of his downfall, and 
charged on into the group of Sardanians. 

Before they could realize what was hap- 
pening, and that Polaris had failed to wound 
or turn the animal, he was upon them. They 
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scattered, thrusting their spears as they 
leaped from the path of the monster. 

One of them, Kard the Smith, was not so 
iortunate as the rest. He stood directly in 
the path of the charge. As he leaped to one 
side a huge paw whirled in the air and one 
of the curved talons caught in the slack of 
his rough tunic, hurling him down as a 
mouse is spun from the claw of a cat. Be- 
fore his companions could return to his aid 
the bear was tearing at the prostrate body 
of the smith. 

As soon as he fell through the snow crust 
Polaris .threw himself forward on his face 
along the surface, seeking a spot that would 
allow him to stand upright. In an instant 
he was on his feet and forward in the wake 
of the furious bear. His spear had fallen 
from his hand. when he broke into the soft 
snow, and had glided away over the glary 
crust for many feet. There was no time to 
regain it if he was to aid Kard. Plucking the 
knife from his belt, he iushed in. 

Seeming to sense the new danger, the 
bear whirled on its haunches, and, holding 
the body of the Sardanian beneath it with 
one forepaw, struck out madly at Polaris 
with the other. 

Polaris evaded the sweep of the blow by 
the smallest margin. He had thrown off his 
gloves, and he caught the long hair on the 
flail-like paw with his left hand. As the bear 
drew in his paw to deliver another buffet, 
the man came with it. 

Never in all his bear fights had he come 
to grips with one of the antarctic monarchs 
from the front in this wise; but there was 
no. help for it if he would save the smith. 
He was swept in against the wide chest of 
the animal, and its terrible front paws were 
closed to crush him as it raised one armed 
hind leg to rip him with its down-stroke, 
and at the same time strove to bend its 
head down and tear with its jaws. 

Menaced by the triple attack, Polaris 
threw his left arm over his head and 
jammed his elbow into the throat of the 
bear below the angle of its jaw, thrusting 
upward with all the power of his body. At 
the same instant, quick as a wrestler, he 
passed one leg over the rising hind leg of 
the bear. 

For the space of an eye flicker the two 
stood, statuesque, in the snow. Then the 
man jerked back his shoulders, raised his 
right arm, and buried the long knife in the 
white throat. 
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Twice he stabbed home, and, feeling the 
clutching forepaws slacken, let himself go 
limp, slid from the embrace of the bear, 
and sprawled in the snow alongside the 
smith. He seized Kard, and with him rolled 
from under the toppling, roaring mass of the 
enemy, which floundered in the snow. 

It was the end for the bear, however. 
Tearing in agony at its wounded throat, it 
reared again and fell backward, struggling 
terribly in the release of life. 

All had happened in a matter of seconds. 
Kard, snatched from the very jaws of death, 
stood gaping at the dying bear, unhurt aside 
from a bad scare, ^^^side him, Polaris, his 
white surcoat streaked with blood, stooped 
and cleaned his knife in the snow. The other 
Sardanians trooped back somewhat sheep- 
ishly, all of them eyeing Polaris with mani- 
fest admiration— all save Morolas, whose face 
was flushed, and in whose eye was an ugly 
ghnt of anger or annoyance." 

“Methinks thou wert somewhat late, 
stranger,” he growled, “and nearly was Kard 
gathered to his fathers because of thy clum- 
siness.” 

In the face of the facts, the futility of 
his remark caused Polaris to laugh aloud. 
“In second ' thought I left him to thee, 
prince,” he said, “and did but take up the 
matter again when I saw thee otherwise oc- 
cupied.” 

Morolas framed a hot retort, but thought 
better of it and swallowed it unsaid. “Me- 
thinks thy laughter ill-timed,” he muttered 
grimly to himself. But Kard without a word 
seized the hand of Polaris, and bent and 
kissed it. Morolas frowned the more. 

Polaris recovered his spear. With thongs 
the five men dragged the huge carcass of 
the bear back to where they had left the 
pony sledge, and loaded it on the sledge. 

O NE more bear they met that day, much 
smaller than the first. It was dispatched 
easily by the party, who bore it down with 
their spears. In that conflict the honors fell 
more to the share of Morolas, and that 
seemed partially to restore his temper. 

In Morolas dwelt a wild and unpleasant 
spirit, unbridled by the discipline with 
which Helicon, the prince, controlled him- 
self, and in direct contrast to the sunny 
soul of his twin brother, Minos, known in 
Sardanes as the “open-handed.” 

Presently they returned to the sledge, 
packed on it the carcass of the second bear. 


and made ready for their return to the city. 

Polaris laid aside his long spear and bent 
himself to the task of making fast the bulky 
corpses of their quarry. Where there was 
work afoot he was never backward. Indeed, 
in the long, weary years of their lonely life, 
work and study were all that had kept 
wholesome the minds and bodies of him- 
self and his father. 

While he bent to make fast the last knot 
the other Sardanians drew away from the 
sledge. He heard a scufiling in the snow arid 
a sharp cry from Kard the Smith— “It shall 
not be, Morolas!” followed by a snap like a 
breaking stick. 

Between his left arm and his body a flash 
of light darted as the sun’s rays glittered on 
the ilium tip of a hurled spear, and the 
weapon was buried in the side of the car- 
cass which he had been making fast. 

He whirled on his heel. Morolas stood 
with his body still bowed and outstretched 
arm as he had cast the spear. Kard had 
sprung in between, and it was his weapon 
with which he had struck that of the prince 
that had sounded like a breaking shaft. He 
had spoiled the aim of Morolas, and surely 
saved the life of Polaris. 

Back of the prince stood the other four 
hunters with weapons poised. 

CHAPTER XIV 

FOR THE ROSE OF AMERICA 

TELL thee, prince, it shall not be!” 

X shouted Kard hoarsely. “He hath 
saved this day the life of Kard, and he. shall 
not die thus. Look to thyself, thou man of 
the snows,” he flung over his shoulder, “thy 
death waits!” 

“Away, fool!” raged Morolas, and whirled 
the smith from his path with a sweep of his 
arm. He snatched a spear from one of the 
hunters, and would have repeated his cast. 

That throw was never made. 

All had happened in the space that a 
man might count ten. In one glance Polaris 
accepted the situation. His head shot for- 
ward, every muscle in his body flexed, his 
face hardened and under his white-furred 
frontlet his tawny eyes blazed like molten 
brass. He leaped from the side of the sledge 
with lightning swiftness, cleared the space 
intervening with a single bound, and tore 
the' lifted spear from the hand of Morolas. 
He threw the weapon -on the ground, and 
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for an instant the two men faced each other, 
foot to foot and eye to eye. 

Neither spoke. From his superior height 
the prince glared down at the son of the 
snows. 

With a motion so quick that the eye could 
not follow the blow, Polaris struck, from 
the shoulder and with doubled fist. The tall 
prince crumpled and went down, hurled 
fully his own length by the fierceness of 
the blow. 

He never moved again. The fist of Polaris, 
^impelled by all the mighty strength stored 
in his muscles of steel, had struck Morolas 
full on the breast-bone. Such was the power 
of the stroke that the man’s chest had caved 
in before it, and his heart had stopped. 

He lay scarcely twitching, 'and the dark 
blood welled from his lips and stained the 
white snow. 

Never before had Polaris struck a man in 
anger with his naked hand, and he was mo 
mentarily shaken by the result of his own 
blow.' He hesitated but an instant, however, 
for his blood was up. A Sardanian hunter 
knelt in the snow by his dead master. 

“Gone is Morolas, brother to Helicon the 
prince,” he wailed, and sprang to his feet 
gnashing his teeth in fury. Kard cried aloud 
in horror, but he leaped to the side of Po 
laris, to confront the four hunters. But he 
struck no blow in defense of his friend; an 
ilium blade cast by one of the hunters 
pierced him as he raised spear; and he, too, 
fell in the snow. 

Across Kard’s writhing body and the still 
corpse of Morolas the Prince, leaped Polaris. 
The four hunters stood in a little group, he 


who had thrown the spear at Kard slightly 
in advance of the others; 

That fact alone saved the life of Polaris. 
Before the unarmed hunter could spring 
aside and give his comrades space in which 
to throw, the man of the snows was upon 
them, a death-dealing fury. He caught the 
first man by the shoulders, and by' sheer 
strength swung him from the groimd and 
dashed him against his fellows. Head-on, he 
threw the hunter; and the skull of the flying 
man crashed against the head of the man 
next him with sickening force. 

Only two antagonists were left to confront 
him. 

An ilium spear swished past his head. He' 
caught it out of the air, and the man who 
had cast it died with it in his heart. Those 
Sardanians were of fighting stock; the single 
remaining man gave back never a step. His 
spear had been shaken from his hand, but 
he carried an ilium ax in his belt, and this 
he whirled up to meet Polaris. 

It fell upon thin air. The son of the wilds 
crouched under its swing like a trained 
boxer, came up with the Sardanian’s guard, 
and struck once with his long-bladed knife. 

The battle was finished. The trampled 
snow looked like a butcher’s shambles. 

Polaris stood with clenched hands, his 
face set like a stone. Under other circum- 
stances he might have felt remorse; he cer- 
tainly would have been moved to mercy. 
But he had been trapped like an animal, 
and he joyed in the fierceness of the conflict, 
and felt no sting of regret for the men he 
had slain. 

A voice called his name weakly from be- 
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hind. He turned and beheld Kard the Smith, 
not yet sped. He had dragged himself to his 
knees, and was clutching at the great spear 
that was set in his side, 

“Polaris of the Snows,” he gasped, “Kard 
dies for thee, who this day saved Kard from 
the beast. Kard dies a traitor— to Sardanes’s 
prince. Haste thee— stranger— get thy strange 
snow runners— get them— from Kalin! Me- 
thinks the priest loves thee. He will aid thee 
—to escape. Go— Helicon holds the Rose. Go 
—whilst thou mayest. Helicon planned— 
that thou— shouldst die— this day— but— one 
Kard— turned traitor. Farewell!” 

P OLARIS knelt in the red snow and sup- 
ported the body of the dying smith. 
Twice the Sardanian essayed to speak again 
and could not. His head rolled back, and he, 
too, was sped. 

A strange sight was Polaris as he stood up 
from the corpse of Kard, his white fur sur- 
coat besprinkled with the blood of men and 
beasts, his handsome face scarred by his 
terrible anger, his tawny eyes blazing and 
his broad chest rising and falling in gasps, 
as cold fear and hot wrath beset him 
together. 

If he had ever doubted his love for the 
girl so strangely met, the griping fear that 
strangled his heart and choked his throat 
put all doubt to flight. 

"Helicon holds the Rose,” he muttered 
through his whitened lips. “What saidst 
thou, Kard? That I must escape? if ay, Kard; 
death shall find me in thy valley of Sar- 
danes, or I shall find Helicon, thy prince, 
and the Rose. Yesterday, or was it many 
yesterdays agone?— it was ^11 for the North. 
Now it is all for the Rose. I come, dear 
heart; I come, to win, or to die in the 
losing!” 

He leaped to the sledge, tore away the 
thongs that bound the carcasses of the dead 
bears and rolled them into the snow along- 
side the dead men. He inspanned the four 
horses, sprang into the driver’s seat, shook 
out the many-molded lash and drove back 
toward Sardanes, as though hell’s door had 
opened and loosed its legion of furies along 
the Hunters’ Road behind him. 

Midway in his dash to the city, he 
halted the horses and sprang down. With 
nose well down to catch the scent' from the 
trail, and with his plumed tail aflaunt as he 
galloped, a great gray dog toiled out through 
the snows to meet him. 


“What, Marcus? You, too, have fought 
and bled!” he cried, as his loyal servant ^ 
leaped upon him, whining for the joy of the 
meeting. The shoulder of the dog was 
gashed by a keen edge, so that his blood had 
run down and dried on his breast and legs. 
And on the throat and jowl of Marcus was 
other blood. 

"Now, do you alone live of all your tribe, 
Marcus? Shame on you, Marcus, if you de- 
serted to find your master while the fighting 
pack died for the Rose! Or did it fall some 
other way that you alone come to meet me?” 

Wondering much and fearing more, he 
flung the dog onto the sledge__and again 
lashed the ponies into a mad run. Snow fell, 
and they dashed on through the storm, the 
man ever plying the long lash, the dog rid- 
ing behind him, reared, and with his paws 
on the man’s shoulders, both looking ahead, 
where the smoke curled around the mighty 
mountain-tops. 

When they came to . the pass gashed in 
the foothills, where the snow waves broke 
at the lips of the warm slopes, Polaris out- 
spanned the outworn ponies, and dismissed 
them with a parting crack of the long whip. 
Freed of their burdens, the tired little beasts 
scuttled away up the rocky hillsides, betak- 
ing themselves to soft pastures, to forget the 
voice of the lash and the galling harness. 

Polaris and Marcus climbed the pass, and 
stood again at the brink of the ledge of rock 
that overlooked the valley. Below them in 
the sunshine lay Sardanes, never more peace- 
ful. Men were working in the fields, women 
singing from the homes and children were 
at play in the meadows. Under its green 
bridges the little river rippled to the hill’s 
foot, its waterfall murmuring from the dis- 
tance. 

Above it all, for an instant, Polaris stood 
gazing down, with no peace of spirit, his 
heart and 'brain a red and raging fury. Sar- 
danes’s evil genius, was at her gates. 

Through the forests to the left the man 
and dog skirted the meadows where none 
might see them, headed slight to the ter- 
raced declivity of the Gateway to the Fu- 
ture. None was there to meet them as they 
set foot on the last terrace and the house 
of the priest lay before them; but a welcome 
sound greeted the ears of Polaris. It was the 
howling of the dogs, which Marcus would 
have answered. A stern word silenced him. 

At the very threshold of the house of 
Kalin, the priest met Polaris. His face wa.s 
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drawn and anxious and his right hand was 
bound in a white bandage. At sight of the 
son of the snows and his gray bodyguard. 
Kalin started and a strange look passed ath- 
wart his melancholy features. 

Without setting foot on the door-stone, 
Polaris called sternly: “Greeting to tliee, 
Kalin the Priest, Tell me, and waste not thy 
words in the telling, where fares the Rose?” 

Kalin threw forth his uninjured hand in a 
bitter gesture. “The Prince Helicon—” he 
answered hoarsely, but Polaris broke in: 

“Ay, priest. Helicon holds the Rose. 1 
learned as much but shortly. Now if there 
has been treachery here, I am minded that 
Marcus shall tear out a traitor’s throat! Speak 
quickly. How falls it that the Rose is gone, 
that the prince breaks faith and that thou 
liast allowed it?" 

U NMOVED by the threat, Kalin bent his 
deep eyes on Polaris. 

“No traitor dwells here,” he answered. 
"Even now those faithful to me in the val- 
ley gather to the rescue of the lady, it may 
be, though it rend Sardanes with bitter 
strife. Ay, all that would Kalin attempt, even 
though he deemed that thou wert dead in 
the snows, as Helicon hinted. Helicon hath 
not had his will freely. A priest of Hephais- 
tos lieth yonder in his dwelling with a 
broken shoulder, and this hand was injured 
in defense of the Rose. Kalin did but yield 
to force, that he might later win by craft. 
Thy words do Kalin srnall honor, thou who 
are as the brother of Kalin.” 

“Thy pardon, Kalin, my words were rash. 
Consider that the maid is dearer to me than 
aught I may -hope to attain in the world, 
and this thing that hath been done hath 
brought upon me a rage like unto nothing I 
have ever known. Now tell me what thou 
mayest accomplish in my aid, for I go hence 
to find Helicon the Prince.” 

“Mine is half of the fault, brother,” Kalin 
answered. “I should have foreseen, but I 
guessed not that Helicon was njad enough 
for this. Wide was the rift between us be- 
fore; it hath passed all bridging now. As I 
have said, mpny of the people hold to the 
ancient sway of the priesthood of Hephais- 
tos, and murmur at the changes which Heli- 
con would have. Already my messengers are 
among them, calling them to my aid. Hadst 
thou not come, in a short space Kalin would 
have been on his way to the Judgement 
House. It was ordered that thou shouldst 
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die this day on the Hunters’ Road. How hast 
thou won free?” 

“Kar-d the Smith owed me somewhat, and 
could not storriach my killing. He took a 
dead thrust for his hindrance. Yet did he 
warn in time, and-Morolas and four hunters 
keep him company whither he traveleth,” 
Polaris answered simply. 

Then Kalin told him how Helicon the 
Prince had come to the gateway and taken 
Rose Emer thence by force. Kalin had made 
opposition, even to raising his hand against 
the prince. In a scuffle, wherein he was sup- 
ported by one of his priests, he had been 
wounded in the hand by the dagger of the 
prince, and the priest had been hurled to 
the ground, so that his shoulder was cracked. 

“Only we two were here to oppose him,” 
said Kalin, "and he had others with him. 
Had I persisted, I had been slain by him in 
his fury. So I submitted that I might be left 
to befriend the Rose. And she, she loosed 
the great dog before she was taken, and set 
him forth on thy trail. One of Helicon’s men 
gashed him with a spear, and he would 
have turned and given battle to all of them, 
but Rose urged him on.” 

“And how went the Rose— calmly, or strug- 
gling and crying?” asked Polaris, his jaws 
clinching at the thoughts called up by the 
words of Kalin. 

“Nay, with head held high, tearless and 
saying nothing went the Rose,” the priest 
answered him. “The lady hath greatness of 
spirit. She went in anger, but gave nof way 
to fear.” 

“Now we go to visit this prince of thine,” 
said Polaris. He called Marcus and shut the 
dog, protesting, with his fellows in the 
stable. “Well would you like the fight with 
me, if fight there is to be, I know, my Mar- 
cus, but I dare not risk you,” he muttered. 

He ran to his room in the house .of the 
priest. When he came forth there swung 
from his waist his father’s brace of heavy 
revolvers and the filled cartridge belt, and 
in his hand he bore the brown rifle. He had 
also an ilium-bladed spear, and in its sheath 
at his hip gleamed the long dagger of Kard 
the Smith, that he had taken from the corpse 
of the stout Sardanlari. 

He counted much on his firearms now. 
Here were weapons of which even Kalin 
knew not the secret. 

Among the few books in the cabin of his 
father was one which Polaris had read and 
reread, and which, as boy and man, he had 
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liked best of them all. It was the “Ivanhoe" 
of Sir Walter Scott. He had wondered much 
on -its story of chivalry and ‘battle in a 'far-off 
time. Unconsciously much of his own lan- 
guage was couched in its quaint terms. 

Now, as he set forth, to fight, or to fall, if 
need be, for the lady of hiS heart, there came 
to him a strange conceit, born of the old 
romance. 

Armed and ready, he stood at the top of 
the terrace, and while the priest wondered, 
he raised his voice in his own tongue, not 
loudly, but firmly and clearly, in the first 
battle cry ever heard in the valley of 
Sardanes; 

“For the Rose of Americal Polaris to the 
rescue!” 

Together he and Kalin passed down the 
terraced slopes of the Gateway to the Future. 

CHAPTER XV 

HEPHAISTOS CLAIMS A SACWFICE 

K alin carried a bundle in his hand, and 
as they reached the thickets at the foot 
of the hill he paused. 

“Now, for our purpose thou must go un- 
known of men. Thou canst hide thyself in 
one of these.” 

He shook out his bundle, and revealed two 
of the long sable robes of his priestly ordir. 
He threw one of them over Polaris and 
donned the other. They were loose and 
cowled, and covered both men entirely. 

“As a priest of Hephaistos thou goest,” 
said Kalin. “Thou must leave the spear, but 
that strange club of thine thou mayest hide 
beneath the robe." 

“Nay, I can take the spear also,” answered 
Polaris, and snapped the stout shaft off 
short in his hands, so that the weapon was 
rendered little longer than the rifle, and he 
could hide both of them under the garment. 

“Priest,” he said, as* they started across 
the meadows toward the bridge, “but 
shortly I said that in anger which I fain 
would recall, for twice thou hast shown 
thyself a true man." 

Kalin waved his hand deprecatingly. “R 
is forgotten, as though it were not," he said 
with one of his rare and melancholy smiles 
“Thou art as my brother.” 

“But now,” persisted Polaris, “we fare 
on an errand to which thy feeling of broth ■ 
erhood doth not bind thee. Why goest tho i 
into danger with me, Kalin, into danger th.' t 


may end in death, thou, who art of th*s 
land, and its priest?” 

Kalin halted and regarded him strangel /. 
“Say, thou, Polaris, thou lovest Rose?” 'le 
questioned. Into the face of the man of f'he 
snows the red blood flamed afresh. 

“Ay, so it seemeth— unto death,” he s ud 
simply. 

The priest nodded slowly. “And the R >se 
—doth she return thy love, my brother?’ he 
asked. 

Then was Polaris silent for a long mo- 
ment. “Nay,” he answered at length. “Nay, 
Kalin, the love of the Rose is not mine. 
Somewhat I have guessed, and the rest her 
own words have made plain. There is a 
man— a brave American—” the words cost 
him an effort, “whom she loveth, and whom 
she will wed. He leadeth the party with 
which she came hither. He fareth forth on a 
dangerous quest, to return iii honor and 
' greatness to his own land— and the Rose—” 
He stopped. 

Again Kalin looked strangely into .his 
eyes. “And to save her for another thou 
darest all, even to thy life?" 

“Ay, the man is worthy. And that she 
loveth me not, should my love for her be 
less that I should falter in her service? No, 
Kalin, that is not the way of Polaris,” an- 
swered the son of the snows. 

“And when thou hast won her way home, 
as I think thou wilt— for thou darest all 
things, -and the high gods love those greatly 
daring— what then?” 

“I have a duty laid on me, in the far 
North; and then— I know not.” 

Once again his strange smile passed over 
the face of Kalin the priest. “Now, thou 
Polaris, we indeed are brothers in all. Know 
that I, too, love the Rose, and would die 
even as thou wouldst, to save her, even to 
save her for another— but I had hoped that 
the other might be thee— I dearly hoped it. 
Nor that it may not be, lesseneth not the 
measure of the service of Kalin.” 

Polaris held out his hand, and his eyes 
were very bright as their fingers clasped. 

“Kalin; my brother, may the gods set our 
feet in the same path, wherever it leadeth,” 
he said. 

As they proceeded toward the Judgment 
House they saw that many Sardanians were 
gathered therej and ever among the throng 
passed back and forth the black-robed fig- 
ures of the priests of the gateway. '' 
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Kalin stationed Polaris by a pillar in the 
great hall, not far from the platform. 

“Stay thou there, brother, and be silent, 
unless great need cometh,” he said, and 
passed up the steps to his black stone seat 
near the throne. 

A friendly mumiur arose from the Sar 
danians in the hall when they saw the priest 
throw aside his robe and take his seat. That 
something untoward was on foot it was easy 
to guess. All over the hall, the voices of men 
were raised in discussion, and chiming with 
them the voices of women also. And ever 
from group to group passed the priests of 
Kalin, exhorting here and rebuking there, 
setting the stage for the denouement 
planned by their master. 


P RESENTLY entered Garlanes and a 
group of Sardanian nobles, among 
whom towered Minos, the brother of the 
prince— Minos, whose twin brother lay stiff- 
ening in the snow in the Hunters’ Road. 
Then, after some delay, came Helicon him- 
self. 

As the prince ascended the steps to his 
throne, Polaris leaned forward from his shel- 
tering pillar, his whole frame taut as a bow- 
string, the hand that held the brown rifle 
clenched so that it seemed that the steel 
barrel itself would crumple in his terrible 

grip- 

Helicon’s face was darkly clouded. He 
did not glance once in the direction of Kalin, 
but sat a while in thought, and in all the hall 
was silence. His musing ended, the prince 
raised his head. 

“Wherefore do the people of Sardanes 
gather in the Judgment House and summon 
their ruler?” he asked harshly, and bent his 
stern gaze on the people below the plat- 
form. 

None answered him. He smiled grimly, 
and again he questioned: “What matter 
would Sardane’s people bring before Sar 
dane’s prince? Speak.” 
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From fimong the people rose a subdued 
murmur, a note of protest, but no man was 
bold enough to voice it. In a silence that 
followed Helicon sat impatiently, his fingers 
twitching on the stone arms of his throne. 

From his seat Kalin the priest rose and 
stepped to the foot of the throne. 

'Thy people murmur because of a deed 
that to them seemeth ill, Helicon the 
Prince,” he said. He paused, and behind him 
in the hall rose another murmur of support 
from the people. 

“They are assembled in the Judgment 
House to beg that Helicon the Prince shall 
sit in judgment on himself and render an- 
swer,” continued Kalin. “Thy people mur- 
mur because thou wouldst take to wife an 
alien woman and place her with thee on 
the throne of Sardanes, supplanting the 
right of a daughter of Sardanes. 

“The/ murmur,” the priest raised his 
voice slightly, in a note of accusation, “be- 
cause thou hast reft her from the hospitality 
of Sardane’s priest with violence, under a 
broken pledge, and that thou hast lifted thy 
hand against the priests of Sardanes, the 
ministers of the mighty Lord Hephaistos of 
the Gateway, who speak the word of He- 
phaistos in Sardanes—” 

“Enough, priest!” shouted Helicon, red 
with rage. “Cease thy slander of Sardane’s 
ruler!” He turned his eyes on the Sardanians 
in the hall. "Helicon, Prince of Sardanes, 
rendereth account to no' man,” he cried. “It 
is his will that he weddeth with the Rose 
maiden. Let the man who gainsaith look to 
himself!” 

As the voices of the people were raised 
in an angry babel of protest, he lifted his 
hand. 

“Beware,” he cried, his voice ringing 
through the hall. “Take warning! Helicon 
rules in Sardanes. Bitter shall be the punish- 
ment meted out to him that opposeth the 
will of the prince.” 

Before his fierce eyes the people fell silent 
again, and he turned again to Kalin. 

“As for thee, priest,” he said hoarsely, “get 
thee back^'with thy black-robed crew, to 
thy station, and attend thy priestly duties. 
Attend them \vell. Too long hath thy priest- 
hood interfered in the affairs of Sardanes. It 
shall be so no longer. Go, ere I am moved 
to lessen thy number by one meddler!” 

He glared at the priest, and men in the 
hall stood all aghast at his words. Many 
there were of the priest's party, but they 


knew that many others were for the prince 
and against the priest, and hone kne\v to 
-what lengths Helicon might go in his anger. 

S TILL at the foot of the throne Kalin 
stood undaunted, and holding his last 
card in the game. A bitter smile came to his 
lips, and his voice was low and deep as he 
answered : 

“Prince, thou growest mad, who would 
override the will of thy people and dare the 
anger of the god. It is the will of the god, as 
it is the will of the people that thou shalt 
wed a maid of Sardanes.” 

Assuming for his own purposes that he 
was unaware of the fate which had been 
intended for Polaris, he contimied: 

“When the stranger with whom the maid 
came hither returneth from the hunt, then 
he shall take her and fare again to the 
north, as they wish—” 

Helicon, secretly worried because of the 
long absence of Morolas and his party,, yet 
not dreaming of the end of theii' mission, 
broke in again. 

“The stranger cometh not again to Sar- 
danes. He hath left the maid, and fared 
alone on his road to the north. I will wed 
the maid. I, Helicon, have said it, and it 
shall be.” 

“Have thy hunters then returned?” asked 
Kalin pointedly. 

“Be thou silent, priest!” roared Helicon. 
Another thought flashed into his mind. 
“Tarry thou here, for there shall be work 
for thee.” He turned to his brother Minos. 
“Go thou and fetch the Rose maid hither,” 
he said. 

Kalin stood back with folded arms, his 
head held high. In all the hall was no sound, 
save the suppressed breathing of the peo- 
ple. Smiling, as was his wont, the tall Minos 
left the hall through the pillared entrance 
behind the throne. Helicon sat glowering, 
with his chin on his hand, until he heard 
Minos returning. , 

Then he sprang to his feet and stepped 
from the throne to the floor of the platform, 
fronting Kalin. 

Minos and Rose Emer came into the hall. 
The girl’s face was white, but she did not 
falter as she advanced with Minos and stood 
near Helicon. Only once her face lighted as 
she saw Kalin; then she turned her eyes, 
and through the pillared facade of the 
Judgment House she scanned anxiously the 
reaches of the ^valley. 
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The heart of Polaris bounded as, crouched 
behind his pillar, he followed the course of 
that gaze. She was looking for him to retuin 
-he would not fail her! 

“Now, whether it be the will of the god 
or of the people, or of the maid herself, I, 
Helicon, will wed the Rose,” said the prince 
shortly. “And thou, Kalin, of whom and of 
whose platings I tire sadly, thou arf still 
priest in Sardanes— thou shalt wed us— now! 
Proceed!” 

An enigmatical smile overspread the face 
of the priest. Full in the eyes of the angry 
prince he looked as he towered scarce a yard 
away. 

“Thou goest far in thy folly. Helicon,” he 
said, and there was a note of pity in his 
low tones. Then he raised his voice. “I wed 
thee not, nor shall such a marriage ever be!” 

Helicon hissed a direction into the ear 
of Minos, and the tall prince, still smiling, 
stepped toward the edge of the platform 
and fronted the people in the lower section 
of the hall with dagger drawn and spear 
aloft. Helicon snatched his own ilium blade 
from his giidle and leaped on Kalin. 

He caught the. priest by the. shoulder, 
and sought to crush him to his knees; but, 
great as was his strength, he could not bend 
the wiry form to his will. Kalin stood firm. 

One searching glance he sent .down the 
hall, where men were shouting and urging 
forward, and where the foremost were held 
back by the menace of Minos. Then the 
priest turned his gaze back to the face of 
Helicon. 

Up flashed the bright blade in the hand 
of the prince and quivered over the heart 
of Kalin. “Choose, priest; choose or die!” he 
shouted hoarsely. “Wed Helicon to the Rose 
and go hence, or refuse and perish— and thy 
religion shall give way to a better!” 

“Strike, fool, and thou darest,” said Kalin 
contemptuously, and lifted no hand to save 
himself. 

Along the the great arm of the prince the 
muscles tightened. The blade came flashing 
down. Midway in his stroke Helicon shud- 
dered. The knife clattered on the stone 
floor. A crashing roar reverberated through 
the judgment chamber, and a cloud of dark 
smoke floated upward. 

Helicon crashed down on his back with 
widespread arms— dead! 

A groan of awe rose in the hall. Every^ 
where men fell on their knees and covered 
their faces. Even Kalin, greatly shaken, 


knelt. Rose Emer swayed where she stood, 
and stretched out her arms with a glad cry 
of "Polaris!” 

With his cowl thrown back from his 
golden head and his topaz eyes flaming, Po- 
laris strode onto the platform. Under the 
black robe he clutched the smoking rifle. 

CHAPTER XVI 

HEPHAISTOS HATH SPOKEN 

F rom his hiding-place behind the pillar 
Polaris had watched and listened, leav- 
ing matters to the diplomacy of Kalin, hop- 
ing against hope that the priest might per- 
suade Helicon from his blind desires. When 
he realized that the priest had failed he had 
crept forward from pillar to pillar up the 
hall. 

While all men watched tensely the scene 
on the platform, and none noted him, he 
had swung himself up on the dais, and stood 
behind the pillar at its edge, watchful and 
with finger on trigger. Even then he had 
held his hand until the last second of time 
that would avail to save his friend. 

As he reached her side. Rose Emer col- 
lapsed with a shuddering cry, and he caught 
her swooning body with his left arm. 

Of all the Sardanians, Kalin was first to 
command himself. Kalin, the quick-witted, 
alone guessed that his aid came not from 
the god of his people, although for a mo- 
ment he, too, had bowed before what had 
seemed to him the supernatural. He re- 
membered the strangely fashioned "club” 
which Polaris had borne from the moun- 
tain, and .turned it to his purposes. 

Without rising from his knees he tossed 
his hands above his head and cried out: 

"The voice of the god hath spoken! I 
thank thee. Lord Hephaistos! Thou hast up- 
held thy servant.” 

Sardanians heard the words of their priest, 
and they believed. Nor were Sardanian 
nerves stout enough to withstand such a 
startling manifestation of the deity. With 
one accord the people broke from the hall 
like sheep, and the nobles fled from one pat-^- 
form. Even the sable-robed priests tarried 
not for another greeting from their god, but 
scurried away with the rest. 

Only one man fled not. That was the 
great Prince Minos, now 'ruler of Sardanes. 
From where he had. knelt at the edge of the 
dais he arose and came, smiling no longer, to 
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where his brother lay, and knelt again with 
bowed head, paying heed to naught else; 
for Minos had loved his brother. 

-With a silent gesture Kalin bade Polaris 
accompany him. 

Rose Emer still lay limp in his arms. He 
lifted her like an infant and followed the 
priest. Back to the Gateway to the Future 
they went without pausing; nor did they in 
all of the way thither encounter a single 
Sardanian. The wrath of Hephaistos was 
abroad in the land, and his people prayed 
in their homes. 

Far ahead of them hurried the little band 
of Kalin’s priests, and climbed the moun- 
tainside to their temple. None looked back. 

Polaris handed the rifle and the spear to 
Kalin, that he might the more easily carry 
the girl. As they proceeded he explained to 
the priest the agency which had saved him 
and slain the prince. 

“And in this tube lieth a death that strik- 
eth at a distance?” said the priest curiously. 
“Well, brother, thou hast paid the score that 
lay between us, and the score also that lay 
between the twain of us and Prince Helicon. 
Truly, it was an ill day for Sardane’s prince 
when Kard brought thee and the Rose maid 
into the valley.” 

“For one purpose only have I killed,” said 
Polaris solemnly. “The deaths of the men 1 
have slain may not be counted against me. 
Gladly would I have gone hence without 
bloodshed, but they stood blind to justice. 
I take the Rose safely from Sardanes again 
—peacefully, if may be— but I take her, 
though it cost the lives of a hundred men.” 

Shortly after they had crossed the river 
the girl’s senses returned to her, and she had 
opened her eyes for a brief instant, and had 
then closed them again. 

Softly she lay in the arms of the young 
giant who carried her so easily. Very close 
to hers was his handsome face. Very far 
away and faint was the face of the American 
captain. Unconsciously she nestled closer in 
the strong arms, and on his broad shoulder 
her head turned closer to his. 

P OLARIS fought a conflict, short and 
sharp, as he carried Rose Emer up the 
terraced slopes of the Gateway to the Future. 
It' was a battle fiercer ,by far than any that 
he had waged with the Sardanians, and 
within himself were both the friend and the 
foe. With that soft, warm, yielding body in 


his arms, the dear, proud little head at rest 
on his shoulder, with the perfume of her 
hair in his nostrils, with her whole ineffable 
attraction lying about him, never stronger 
than now, like the meshes of a magic net, 
Polaris was going quite mad. 

Lower and nearer he bent his head. Kalin, 
unseeing, stalked on ahead. Nearer yet. The 
perfumed hak brushed his cheek. 

Wild thoughts crowded one another 
through his brain. Why should he face the 
long, hard way to the north? Was there not 
here a kingdom ready to a strong hand— to 
his hand, with the aid of the priest? Youth, 
a kingdom to take for a little fighting, and 
the queen of his heart to queen it in the 
kingdom— what more in reason might any 
man ask? 

Lower yet his head bent as he strode, 
and wild birth and bitter spirit of the bar- 
ren years shove in the man’s soul with 
book-learned chivalry and an old man’s 
spoken precepts. 

Yet was the end of the struggle a fore- 
gone conclusion. A few short days back it 
would have been different. Despite his 
shange culture, Polaris had been little bet- 
ter than a barbarian. The impulses in his 
breast were those of the primal man, and 
might not for long be fettered by half- 
learned lessons of the brain. And then came 
the woman and love. All of the loose strands 
of his being, although he knew it not, were 
gathered together and held in one small, 
soft white hand. 

So, ere ever it was" fought, his battle was 
decided. 

Her hair brushed his cheek. His head 
swam dizzily. He knew not if he walked or 
staggered. Her breath intoxicated him. Their 
lips met, only a touch, light as the brushing 
of birds in flight, but it thrilled the man 
like racing fife. 

He started in every affrighted nerve. He 
dared not know that her lips had answered 
'to his touch. He dared not look at her face, 
swooned as he believed her. With cheeks 
aflame, he strode on toward the house of the 
priest, and did not discover the fiery signal 
raised in answer to his own. 

Dim-eyed, he laid her on the stone bench 
at the priest’s door, while he brought water 
to dash in her face. But when he came with 
it he found her recovered and sitting up- 
right, with hands pressed tightly to her face. 
Govered as he was with his own confusion, 
he did not notice that which might have 
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spared them both much trouble in the days groweth short with these Sardanians of 
to come. thine; the more so with those of the royal 

Following a succession of events which breed. And, brother, should thy parley come 
few men in the world could have encoun- to an ill end, wave thy hands and cast thy- 
tered, the steel-sinewed son of the snows now self on thy face, and I will clear the way 
went on guard at the house of Kalin while before thee,” and he patted the brown rifle, 
the priest and the girl slept, both, of them “What is the pleasure of the Prince 
worn from their experiences in the last few Minos?” asked Kalin, standing at the top of 
hours. When they were refreshed Polaris the terrace path as the prince and his men 
took his rest, and -the priest stood watch, paused in front-of him, where the way grew 
They dared not relax vigilance, and there narrow. 

was none they might trust utterly, except Minos made no answer, gazing sternly on 
themselves. Kalin. Old Garlanes, the noble, spoke. 

They pressed their preparations for their “No words finds Minos, the prince,” he 
departure from the valley. While Kalin said, “for his tongue is stilled with sorrow- 
gathered secretly all things needed to their sorrow for the deaths of his brethren and 
journey, Polaris p a c k e d the sledge. He with anger that their slayer goeth unpun- 
mended his harness with care, and with ished.” 

light, tough wood and thongs constructed Kalin’s start of surprise was well simu- 
e.xtra snow-shoes. He also cleaned and oiled lated. “How mean you, Garlanes?” he ex- 
his guns, and selected several stout spears, claimed. “The brethren of the prince—’’ 
Beyond a return from the garb of the Sar- “Runners have come in who were sent on 
danians to the stout clothing she had worn the trail of a hunting-party. They report the 
from the outer world, the preparations of corpses of Morolas, brother to the prince. 
Rose Emer were few. and five hunters lying in their blood in the 

Hunters’ Road. Aye, they were done to death 

W ITHIN twenty-four hours from the with violence, and their bodies damaged by 
time of their return to the mountain the beasts of the wastes, 
from the Judgment House, the storm gath- ‘Nor does the Prince Minos —and Gar- 
ered. Hard as they had labored, they were lanes lowered his voice to a mere whisper- 
not more than half finished with their work “believe that the death of his brother Heli- 
of preparation for departure when Prince con came from Sardanes s god. On the corpse 
Minos climbed the slopes of the gateway, of the dead Helicon were found two wounds. 
With him came a file of stout Sardanians. from which blood had flowed, and from the 
Every man of the party was fully armed. mouth of one of them there fell this thing. 

“Yonder cometh trouble in haste,” said Garlanes held out his hand with the leaden 
Polaris, when he noted the approach of the pellet of a rifle cartridge in it. 
prince and his men. “Go thou and talk with “This thing Minos thinketh not of the 
them, brother,” he said to Kalin. “My temper Lord KeJ)haistos, but rather of the stranger 
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yonder, whom thou harborest. With him, 
the prince thinketh, thou mayest find others 
to match this which slew the Prince Heli- 
con. But how he managed to slay Morolas 
and five other strong men, wounding them 
all in front, is beyond the power of Minos 
. to guess. And now, O Kalin, he biddeth me 
say unto you that thou shall render unto us 
the stranger and the woman, or else we take 
them by force. Thou wilt give them up to 
us, or art thou still deluded?” 

Kalin raised his hand in a gesture, com- 
manding silence. “Let Kalin ponder on this 
matter,” he said quickly, and bowed his 
head in thought, while Minos watched him 
with somber eyes. As he seemed to think 
the priest turned over and over in his palm 
the pellet of lead from the rifle of Polaris, 
and pretended to attach great weight to it. 

“Nay, O Minos, my master, and Garlanes, 
his mouthpiece,” said Kalin at length, speak- 
ing lowly, so that Polaris might not hear 
him, “Kalin no longer is blind. He sees that 
it is even as thou seest. But if these things 
be true, and tbe stranger hath power to 
.slay.^with a noise at a distance, it is likely 
that his taking will be no easy task, and may 
cost the lives of many. In anger, or to save 
himself, he rnight slay thee, O Minos, and 
thee, Garlanes.” 

Deeper grew the frown of Minos. Gar- 
lanes shuddered and glanced apprehensively 
in the direction of Polaris, who. sent him a 
grim and unassuring smile. 

“It were better,” went on Kalin softly 
“to leave the matter in the hands of Kalin 
and of the priests of the gateway. This 
stranger seemeth to trust us. What many of ' 
ye might not accomplish with force may be 
done by few of us by stealth and cunning. 
Leave the matter to the servants of Hephais- 
tos. He hath brought dire trouble to Sar- 
danes. For the doing to death of, the Prince 
Helicon and the Prince Morolas and his 
servants, this stranger frorn the wilderness 
of a surety shall die, even though he did 
save the life of Kalin.” The. voice of the 
priest became a low hiss. “He and the 
woman with him shall go through the Gate- 
way to the Future as an offering to the Lord 
Hephaistos. Kalin hath spoken!” 

Minos, the prince, n od d e d his head 
slowly. "That were meet, priest,” he said, 
speaking for the first time. “That is the order ■ 
of Minos. See that it be done,- arid that 
quickly; for the blood of my murdered 
brethren calls to Minos for vengeance. Yes, 


Kalin, see to it, and much will be forgiven 
thee of other things wherein Minos hath 
had caused to doubt.” 

“When he sleepeth next it shall be done, 
prince,” whispered Kalin, 

Minos and his men turned away and de- 
scended the terraces, satisfied that the doom 
of Polaris and the Rose was sealed. 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE BATTLE IN THE CRATER 

F rom the instant that the towering form 
of Minos disappeared through the 
shrubbery of the terrace path, the exertions 
of Polaris and Kalin were redoubled. In a 
few hours their preparations for the depar- 
ture into the wastes were complete. 

Cautious as they were, they could not be 
entirely secret in their goings and comings 
about the mountain, and many a curious 
priestly eye was cast upon their doings by 
the servants of Kalin. One of’ them, a dark- 
faced rascal by the name of Analos, more 
prying than the others, soon discovered not 
only that the sledge of. the strangers was 
being stocked and provisioned to its full 
capacity, as though for a journey, but the 
nature "of some of the articles packed upon 
it made him certain that his master Kalin 
was to make use of them. 

Watchful for an opportunity, the priest 
Analos skirted the^plateau and slipped over 
the edge of the path. 

He was as stealthy as a cat, but Polaris 
saw him go, and caught a glimpse of his 
face as he disappeared. 

“One of thy priests hath slipped away 
from thee, Kalin,” he said. “Methinks he 
hastened to Minos with a tale to tell.” 

They went to the brink of the terrace. 
Far below them Analos was scuttling for the 
meadows like a scared rabbit, his priestly 
gown tucked well about his flying legs. 

In the small court in the rear of the 
house Polaris and Kalin finished their work 
with the sledge and harnessed to it four of 
the small Sardanian ponies, to drag it up 
through the spiral way of the Gateway to 
the Future;* for the path which Kalin pur- 
posed' they should take led straight through 
the gateway mountain, and was the only 
path out of the valley, aside from the north 
pass, through which they had entered. 

^ Just before they started Kalin summoned 
his priests and bade them farewell, giving 
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them his blessing, which they took with 
bended knees and bowed heads, and several 
of them sobbing; for they loved Kalin well. 
His words forestalled words of surprise or ot 
protest. 

“Children of Hephaistos, Kalin goeth 
hence for a time,” he said. “Perchance he 
will return; perchance thou shalt see his 
face no more. Let none gainsay his going, 
for it is of the gods. Now, lest the wrath of 
Minos lie heavily on thee, in suspicion that 
thou hast aided in the passing of Kalin and 
the strangers from Sardanes, get thou gone 
from the gateway to the valley, and spread 
diligently the report that Kalin and the 
strange man cast thee forth, in danger ot 
thy lives. Fare thee well.” 

In a body the priests descended tf^e* ter- 
races. As they stood at the top to see them 
go, Kalin caught the shoulder of Polaris and 
pointed over toward the white-walled Judg- 
ment House. From its pillared facade 
streamed forth a line of hurrying Sardanians, 
and the sun shone brightly on the ilium 
blades. 

“Here come Minos and his men,” said the 
priest shortly. “Take thy last look on the 
valley of Sardanes, and let it be short.” 

"Farewell, Sardanes— beautiful, horrible 
Sardanes,” breathed Rose Emer. Then she, 
too, turned to the flight, and shuddered 
slightly as she turned. 

Then into the darkness of the arched 
portal and up through the spiraled rocky 
way they urged the laboring ponies. . Rose 
Emer carried two flaming torches to light 
the gloom of the way, and the two men bent 
their shoulders to the aid of the animals. 
Close at their heels slunk the seven dogs of 
the pack, with hackles erect and eyes glow- 
ing in the half dark of the place, the strange- 
ness of which caused them many a mis- 
understanding whimper. Stoutly the little 
horses bent to their work, so that it chanced 
that they dragged the sledge out of the pas- 
sage and onto the shelf where were the 
chapels, at the same time that the first of 
the runners of Minos leaped from the ter- 
race path to the level of the plateau, many 
feet below the fugitives. 

Polaris turned to the right, where the 
broad ledge curved away past the chapels 
along the mighty ellipse of the crater. 

“Nay, brother, not that way!” called Kalin. 
“Here lieth the path,” and he turned the 
horses to the left, where the shelf narrowed 
at the point where was the perch from 
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which Polaris had witnessed the passing of 
Chloran, Sardon’s son. 

So close to the brink of the ledge loomed 
the bulge of the crater wall that there was 
but the barest room for the passing of the 
sledge. It required all of the skill and pa- 
tience of the men to guide the snorting, 
frightened ponies. One misstep would have 
whirled the beasts and sledge into the roar- 
ing fire-pit below; but they passed the neck 
of the pathway without mishap, and, after a 
few yards' progress, found the way widening 
and more smooth. 

S CARCELY had they passed the narrow- 
est of the path when a shout from be- 
hind told them that Minos and his men had 
emerged from the tortuous spiral in the 
bowels of the cliffside, and had gained the 
shelf rim. Then Polaris turned back. 

“How far on lieth the vent in the wall of 
the mountain through which we pass?” he 
asked of Kalin. The priest told him that il 
was nearly’ half-way around the circumfer- 
ence of the crater rim. “Then haste thou on, 
brother,” said Polaris. “Get thee well 
through the last gate. I will turn back and 
see what may be done to delay those who 
are in too great haste behind us.” 

With a word of explanation to the girl, he 
took several spears and the brown rifle from 
the sledge, 

Kajin smiled at’ him grimly through the 
murk. 

“Methinks they will try first the broad 
way, or divide, and follow both paths,” he 
said, “and they, who go by the broad way 
will be fooled, for it cometh to naught but 
a bridgeless gap yonder.” He pointed across 
the pit. “Those who come this way, hold 
thou back as long as may be— and then come 
thou swiftly, brother, and I will show thee 
means to close the way behind us." 

Polaris ran back along the ledge. He came 
to the path neck again without encountering 
any of the pursuers, although their voices 
sounded from just beyond the bulge of the 
rock. Catching hand and footholds, he 
swung himself easily to the perch above the 
path, crept forward, and peered down at 
the platform. 

Like rats from a hole, fully forty Sar- 
danians had crept up through the winding 
.passage. When they saw the light flaring 
redly before them they charged forward 
with a shout, expecting to find their quarry; 
and then they stood gaping in surprise on 
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the red emptiness of the platform, where 
for centuries no Sardanian had stood, save 
the -priests of the god and those about to 
die. 

In front of the chapels they gathered in 
a group, the fire vapor from the abyss re- 
flected from their staring faces in ghastly 
fashion. Only Minos, the prince, tarried not 
to wonder. Swiftly he paced to the right and 
to the left, inspecting the ledge with quick 
glances. 

“Haste on the track of the sbangers!” he 
cried. “Of old time have I heard it that 
through the gateway lieth another path from 
Sardanes to the wastes. It is that to which 
the false priest guideth them. Yonder seem- 
eth scant room for their sledge. Let us follow 
here.” 


He started along the broader way to the 
right, and his men, overcoming in part their 
awe" of the fearsome pit at their feet, began 
to follow; albeit with care, and as far from 
the edge as they might walk. 

“Nay, not all of ye!” called back the 
prince. “Garlanes, go thou with men and 
explore the narrower way yonder.” 

With most of the Sardanians trailing at 
his ‘back, Minos disappeared in the murk 
beyond the chapels. Garlanes and fifteen 
men turned to the pursuit of the narrow 
path. The old noble moved slowly, as 
though the task to which he was set was 
little enough to his taste, and none of his 
men was over hasty. 

In silence Polaris watched the advance. 
He was minded to stay his hand from strife 
as long as might be, and, if possible, to 
frighten the pursuers back long enough to 
give the priest the time needed to thread the 
pass with the sledge. 

With that plan in mind, he prepared to 
surprise the men of Garlanes when they 
should come near enough for his purpose. 
His trained ears, deafened by the noises 
from the never silent crater pit, did not tell 
him of a number .of slinking forms that 
sniffed and crouched along the rock wall 
and came to a halt almost at the foot of 
the jutting rock where he crouched. 

Foremost of the party of Garlanes was a 
tall young man. It chanced that, without 
seeing it, he had come to the beginning of 
the sinister chute in the floorway of the 
shelf— that polished slide through which all 
Sardanians were shot to their fiery ends. At 
his feet, unnoticed in the half light cast by 


the flicker, lay one of the wooden shield-like 
vehicles in which the victims rode to death. 
Ahead of him the man saw that the way 
grew suddenly narrower. 

He paused and peered under his cupped 
hand. 

Out of the gloom ahead of him came sud- 
denly an ear-splitting rattling, followed by a 
hiss and a weird moaning that caused the 
hair at the nape of his neck to stiffen. Im- 
mediately the place was in echo to a full 
throated, hideous chorus, that froze the 
blood in the veins of the boldest Sardanian 
who heard it. 

C OWERING, and -with staring eyeballs, 
the members of the searching party 
saw' their leader shaken in his tracks, appar- 
ently crumpled up by an unseen force and 
whirled from them— out over the abyss of 
fire. One glimpse only they caught of his 
flying body, dark against the ruddy glow of 
the steam and smoke from the crater heart. 
For an instant the great hollow of the funnel 
rang with his agonized ' shrieks as he shot 
downward, and he was gone. 

Only Polaris saw the end. Shaken with 
horror, he did not neglect to turn to his 
advantage the accident; for accident it was. 
As the party of Garlanes came on, he had 
smitten the wall at his side with the shafts 
of the spears he carried, and had given vent 
at the same time to a deep-chested groan. 
He did not know that the seven of the pack 
had slunk back on his trail, and crouched at 
the foot of the rock, ready for battle. Their 
echoing challenge to the foe startled him 
almost as much as it did the Sardanians. 

The young leader, in the face of that blast 
of clamor, had started so violently that he 
struck his shins against the shield of wood 
at his feet, 'collapsed into it, and was 
whirled down the terrible chute to instant 
death. 

Again the Sardanians proved their innate 
courage. Their companion torn from them 
and cast to a fate that they could neither 
see nor explain, his death-shrieks ringing in 
their ears, they did not break or give back. 
They stood fast and made ready to advance. 
From the gloom in front the menacing 
snarling of the dogs swelled in volume. It 
was quieted again when spoke the voice of 
the dreaded stranger from the snows. 

“Back, ye men of Sardanes!” thundered 
Polaris from the height. “Back, ere the fate 
of him who hath but now passed the gate- 
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With its living burden the 
shield v/hirled dovrn toward 
the molten caldron below 


way be your tace! Back, and let the servant 
of Hephaistos and the strangers depart from 
the land in peace. Here along the harrow 
way lie many sorts of deathi” 

Again he struck on the wall with the 
sheaf of spears. 

‘Now one ot you, shouted Garlands, 
‘haste and summon the Prince Minos and 
the others. Tell them that here the snow 
dweller and his devils hold the path, and' 
that with them will be the Rose maiden 
and the priest Hastel” 

One of the Sardanians set off along tin 
ledge, making what haste he dared. Gar 
lanes himself advanced to the front. In the 
shifting light from the chasm he found the 
opening to the chute, and warned his men 
around it. 

With his long arms swinging low, and his 
tace raised to meet whatever fate might lie 
‘before him, he walked straight toward the 
neck of the pathway A sudden Bare from 
the firepit showed him the way at the foot 
of the rock bulge, showed him that it was 
choked with dogs, their gnashing snouts and 
glaring eyes thrust at him from around the 
turn of the wall— and showed him, towering 
above, clearly outlined for an instant, the 
form of their master with raised spear 
The time to fight had come 
Othefs besides Garlans-s saw Polaris in 
the Hare ot the fire. As the son ot the snows 
quitted his place and leaped down to the 
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ledge anjotig the clogs, several spears splin 
tered against the rock wall where he had 
stood. 

Wondering much how Kalin and the Rose 
were taring, and it he might hold off theii 
pursuers until the sledge was through the 
wall sately, he slipped along to the harrow 
est point ot the path and ordered back the 
dogs Again a flare of fire from the "depths 
showed his position to the enemy, and an 
ilium bladed speai vvas his greeting, hissing 
past his cheek to go clattering down the He 
clivity ol the precipice 

Urged bv Garlanes. the Sardanians had 
crept clangeroiislv near Polaris held his hand 
no longer He steadied himself and hurled a 
spear The man next behind Garlanes tell to 
the floor ol the ledge and lay twitching hor 
ribly in silence The glittering point ol the 
spear was set fast in his throat Once more 
the light gave him opportunity and another 
stout Sardanian gave up the ghost before 
his unerring cast 

Then Garlanes waited no longer for the 
coming of Minos, but gathered his men and 
charged 

CHAPTER XVllJ 

THE HUMBLING OF MINOS 

I T WAS no part ol Polaris s program tn 
take part in a hand-to-hand fight with 
the pursuers. There were seven ot them re 
maining. and with nothing but his own 
safety a* stake, he might have been confi 
dent of the issue; but he did not dare, under 
the circumstances to take the risk of the 
encounter 

When he saw that a charge might be de 
layed nci longer, he turned and ran swift Iv 
along the curve of the ledge, the dogs .acine 
with him He, the fleetest of runners now 
went at top speed When he stopped, some 
hundred and fifty feet away, Garlanes and 
his men had barely rounded the bulge of 
rock to the wider part ol the path. 

They charged the neck of the way, and, 
finding the way widen, where there was 
nothing to take cover behind, they quite 
naturally hesitated for the- next move ol 
their foe 

That move came quickly. Garlanes, in the 
lead, heard .something sing past his ear like 
an angry bee. The man next behind him felt 
something strike him over the heart, and he 
threw up his hands and crumpled to the 


floor The walls ot the mighty tunnel Hung 
back a crashing echo .lo the sharp report of' 
the ifle Kneeling clo.se to the wall, peering 
through the fitful light, Polaris watched the 
effect of his shot 

Vainly he hoped that superstition would 
come to his aid and hold the Sardanians 
back from the carnage They w'ere dis 
mayed. By the intermittent flares ot garish 
light from the throat of the volcano, Polaris 
could see their consternation in their face.' 
and gestures; but he had not stopped them 

Aftei a momentary examination of the 
bodv ot their comrade, thev came on, but. 
slowly 

_ With loud cries ot encouragement, Prince, 
Minos and his men. summoned by the mes- 
senger from Garlanes, poured around the 
corner of the rock, and the entire body came, 
oti apace 

Again Polari.s took up the retreat, rinininc 
-wiftly, and keeping well out of the range 
ol the spear casting Presently when he 
deemed that he must be nearly half-way 
around the rim of the crater, he came to 
another narrower part of the pathway where 
a large rock lay behind which he could 
crouch There he decided to make his stand, 
and to retreat no farther until the summons 
ol Kalin should tell him that the sledge wa.' 
clear of the funnel. 

He refilled the magazine ot the rifle, and 
waiting calmly for the flickering light tfi 
inake his aim sure, he began methodicallv 
tc pick off the foremost pursuers, making 
every bullet count. Under the pitiless ac- 
curacy of his fire, the Sardanians lagged un- 
certainly but always they crept nearer. 

Six times had the brown rifle sent it.‘ 
death unseen, almost unfelt, across the arc 
at the crater rim, when there was a stii 
imong the dogs behind the marksman, 
touch on his shoulder, a voice in his ear 
( ome, brother, all is ready. Haste thee 
belore they close ini” called Kalin. 

\ot a score ol yards farther they came to 
a passage, in the wall, or, rather, a fissure 
through it, which seemed to have been 
floored by the hand of man at some distant 
time. It led at right angles from the crater 
shelf. As Polaris looked into it he could see 
that it was lighted dimly by the light of 
day. It was barely wide enough for the 
passage of the sledge, and it so twisted in 
the rock that it had been a slow and diffi- 
cult task for the priest to drive the ponies 
through. 
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Circumstance willed that they were not 
to pass the tunnel without further mishap 
and bloodshed. 

Slowly the enemy had crept up. When 
Kalin and Polaris broke cover and dashed 
for the mouth of the tunnel, the foremost ol 
the Sardanians was only a short spear throw 
behind. In the momentary pause at the 
mouth of the tunnel, men and dogs were 
bunched, and offered a fair target to the 
Sardanians leaping along the ledge. 

With a scream of pain and rage, the dog 
Pallas leaped thrice her height from the 
floor and fell, writhing in her death agonies, 
A speai- had penetrated behind the pooi 
brute’s shoulder, nearly piercing the body 
through. 

Her death wail was drowned in the ter 
rible challenge that came from the throats ol 
the pack, and the cry of anger that rose from 
the lips of her master. Kalin stood alone at 
the mouth of the narrow way, holding the 
rifle that had been thrust into his -hands 
In the midst of his leaping, snarling dogs, 
Polaris, raging like a demon at the slaughter- 
of his old playmate and servant, threw him- 
self back into the teeth of the charge ol 
Minos’s men. 

Clutching a heavy spear iff his right hand, 
and whirling it like a toy, and with a re 
volver in his left, he swept down the ledge, 
thrusting and firing. Around him the six 
dogs of the pack fought after their own 
fashion, rending and snapping like devils. 

In the face of that attack the Sardanian.s 
shrank aghast. 

Thirty feet or more back along the path 
way Polaris fought blindly for vengeance be 
fore his reason returned to him. In front ol 
him the Sardanians were huddled in the 
ath, backing away and obstructed in their 
ight by those behind- who were pushing 
forward, under the threats and commands of 
Minos, the Prince. 

Polaris’s brain cleared. He heard the voice 
of Kalin calling to him to return. He turned 
and raced swiftly to the tunnel, over the 
bodies of the dead. Behind him the rush of 
pursuit gathered and came on again. 

Through the tunnel they raced, dogs and 
men, and came out into the sunlight, which, 
shone on crags aird boulders and bare earth. 

“Quickly, now; the rocking stone— tip it 
over!’’ gasped the priest. 

Where the tunnel ended was its narrow- 
est point. A man might reach out and touch 
both walls. On the rock above the entrance 


beetled what Kahn called the “rocking 
stone.” It was an enormous boulder, the 
fang of some glacial jaw in the primeval, 
dr a fragment spat from the maw of the 
volcano. Where it had come to rest, at the 
very verge of the tunnel entrance, it was 
balanced. So nice was its adjustment on its 
natural pedestal that the breath of a strong 
breeze caused it to sway, or rock gently; 
the hand of a strong man might increase the 
oscillation greatly. 

“Tip it over!” gasped Kalin, pointing with 
his hand. 

A glance told Polaris his purpose. In the 
passage swelled the clamor of pursuit. He 
sprang up the rocks, set his powerful shoul- 
der under the belly of the immense stone, 
and shoved with all his strength. 

Over swayed the stone— farther than it 
had ever swayed before in all the centuries 
that it had stood there. The solid rock of 
its foundation grated and crumbled. Over it 
swung but not far enough to fall. To the 
straining man, whole minutes seemed to be 
passing as the stone hung; then, despite his 
utmost effort, it shuddered— and swung back! 

Polaris turned and set his broad back to 
the surface of the stone as it oscillated. He 
waited until its recoil swing was completed, 
and, as it again inclined toward the fissure, 
he straightened his doubled legs and put 
forth all the power in his magnificent mus- 
cles. 

He heard the roaring of the leaping blood 
in his ears. He heard the uneasy crumbling 
of the rock at his feet. He shut his eyes and 
strained grimly— triumphantly! The resist- 
ance ceased, and he threw himself on his 
side to avoid falling. The huge boulder 
pitched into the tunnel, grinding and crash- 
ing ,and settled its weight of tons squarely 
across the passage. 

As it went down, there was a flash of 
white beneath it, and the body of a tall man 
shot through the portals that were closing 
forever, and fell on his face on the slope. 

It was Minos the Prince! Outdistancing all 
his men, he had dashed through the passage, 
and hurled himself at the daylight not one 
second too soon to escape being crushed 
under the fall of the rocking stone. Behind 
his flying heels it closed down, grimly and 
solidly, splintering the walls at either side 
to make way for itself. When it rested on the 
floor of the crevice it completely filled the’ 
entrance. Not a squirrel could have clamb- 
ered through. 
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D ully, through the wall of rock pene- 
trated the dismayed clamor of the Sar- 
danians in the passage, and the muted 
sound of their spears smiting on the stonet 
No efforts of theirs could so much as 
shake the boulder. Nothing short of giant 
powder would dislodge it. 

Desperate at his plight, made mad with 
fury, or surpassingly daring was Minos the 
Prince, for he picked himself up with a 
shout and charged headlong at the men and 
dogs who confronted him. 

"This task to me brother,” shouted Po- 
laris to Kahn, who lifted spear to defend 
himself. Polaris had sprung down from the - 
pedestal of the rocking stone, and he 
leaped unhesitatingly intb the path of Minos. 

With lightning swiftness he caught a grip 
on the haft of the spear which the prince 
whirled up to pierce him. For a moment the 
two men stood tense, with upstretched arms, 
battling fiercely, but without motion, for the 
mastery of the weapon. Then Polaris wid- 
ened his grip on the shaft and twisted it 
sharply from his antagonist’s grasp. 

They stood breathing deeply, and Polaris, 
cast the spear away, at the same time sternly 
ordering off the dogs which would have 
rushed' on Minos. 

“A hick," said Minos with a smde, glanc- 
ing at his empty hands. “Another hick, O 
clever stranger! Now try a fall with Minos, 
where hicks will not avail.” He flung his 
arms around Polaris. 

His grip was of steel. In all Sardanes the 
“smiling prince” was known as the strongest 
man. Once, for a wager, he had hussed the 
legs of a full grown pony, and had carried 
it on his shoulders unaided, frorn the river 
to the Judgement House. 

Round about Polaris his long legs tight- 
ened, and he tugged upward mightily, in an 
effort to tear his antagonist from his foot- 
hold and hurl him down. He would have 
plucked an ordinary man from the earth like 
a toy, but he was not pitted against an ordi- 
nary man. He was the strongest man in Sar- 
danes, but Sardanes was small, and her 
strong men few. Polaris was perhaps the 
strongest man in the world. 

He stood firm. Not only that, but he 
thrust his hands upwards, gripping the 
prince in the armpits, and slowly straight- 
ened his arms, despite the utmost effort of 
the struggling prince to pinion them to his 
sides. Strain as Minos might, he could not 
break that grip beneath his shoulders. 


Slowly, very slowly, Polaris straightened 
his arms. As he did so, he bent his hands 
in from the wrists, exerting an ever in- 
creasing pressure at each side of Minos’s 
broad chest. To his own intense astonish- 
ment, the prince, whom no man ever had 
mastered, felt his foothold growing insecure, 
felt his ribs slowly curving in and his breath- 
ing growing short and painful, felt his 
mighty arms slippiiig. 

In vain he straightened up to his towering 
height and shook ,his sweep of shoulders. 
His terrible grip was broken. 

Polaris suddenly loosed his hold, passed 
his arms up within those of the prince, and 
brought them down with elbows bended, 
freeing himself entirely. He caught Minos 
by the wrists, and exerting a strength that 
almost crushed the bones, he pressed down- 
ward swiftly and relentlessly. 

The Prince of Sardanes knelt on the bare 
rock at the feet of the son of the snows. 

No word had been spoken. Polaris let 
fall his enemy’s wrists, and pointed along the 
mountainside toward the pass that led into 
the valley. 

“Yonder lieth thy way, back to Sardanes, 
prince,” he saicj^ently. “Go back to thy peo- 
ple and rule them wisely, O Minos. Seek not 
to follow us. We go hence on a far journey, 
and will not be denied or turned. As to the 
strife that hath arisen, no man can regret 
it more than I. Farewell.” 

Minos answered not, and Polaris turned 
to the girl and the priest. He saw that all 
was in readiness for their going. Tethered to 
a tree below them in the mountain’s belt of 
green were the snorting ponies. He threw out 
his arm in a sweeping gesture. “The way to 
the north is open,” he said. “Let us be 
going.” 

CHAPTER XIX 

KALIN WINS HIS KNOWLEDGE 

F or fifty miles Polaris and Kalin drove 
the Sardanian ponies along the Hunters’ 
Road, while the dogs of the pack raced 
strong and free at the sides of the sledge. 
Alas, it was now but a^five-dog pack! Octa- 
vius had given his life in the crater, in the 
mad fight to avenge the death of Pallas. Two 
Sardanians had fallen under his gashing 
jaws when a spear-thrust found his vitals, 
and in his death-pain he had leaped over 
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the rim of the fire-pit to the molten lake in 
the depths. 

Of the pack remained Juno, Hector, Julius, 
Nero, and Marcus, the giant leader. 

Urged on by voice and crack of whip, the 
ponies tore along the snow-paths, mile after 
mile. Rose Emer rode on the sledge, and 
the men beside it with the dogs. 

When they had traveled fifty miles or 
more, the little beasts showed signs of going 
to pieces, and Polaris halted them. Enough 
fodder had been taken from the valley to 
give the animals "one good meal. The men 
fed them and made camp. 

After the ponies were somewhat rested 
from their long pull in the snows, Polaris 
pointed their noses toward home and whip- 
ped them into the trail. Tossing their heads 
in the air, the little beasts set off along the 
road in a cloud of fine snow-dust upflung 
from their scurrying hoofs. 

“Yonder goeth the last link with thy land, 
Kalin,” said Polaris, as the men and the 
maid stood to watch the departure of the 
small horses. 


“Aye,” replied the priest and smiled. “Now 
be thy land my land. On to the north,” and 
he pointed ahead with steady hand to where 
the inassive ice barrier stood in their path, 
its glittering sides gleaming a steely blue in 
the sunlight. He turned to Rose Emer. 

“Lady,” he said in the halting English, of 
which he had acquired a surprising knowl- 
edge, considering the few days that had 
elapsed since he first had heard that tongue 
—“lady, Kalin— American— now." 

“Yes,” smiled the girl in answer; "am I 
not well guarded? Two American gentle- 
men to watch over me. I could have no 
better protectors.” 

Kalin caught the significance of her re- 
mark, and smiled his wonderfully sweet, sad 
smile— the smile that always struck to the 
heart of Polaris with a prescience of sorrow 
to, come. 

Inland they pushed, skirting the base of 
the towering ice-wall, seeking for some spot 
where they might pass over or through it. 
Disaster dogged fast on their heels, waiting 
to strike. 
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On the seventh day out from the valley 
the first blow fell. . 

They had passed the ice-ridge. After three 
days of groping along its base, they came 
to a place where the mighty wall was deeply 
notched and the slope was less steep. There, 
aided by a heavy fall of snow, which partly 
melted and then froze, giving a scant foot- 
hold on the ice-hills, they were able to 
pass. 

O NE entire day was consumed in making 
passage. At length they passed the 
wall in safety, and found themselves in an 
apparently interminable stretch of plain and 
hummock and crevasse, where the going 
was slow and laborious and exceedingl)' 
perilous. 

Then the priest fell ill. 

Either the unaccustomed fare— their diet 
now consisted almost entirely of ' fish' and 
boiled snow water prepared over the little 
oil stove— or the rigor of the atmosphere and 
the exertions caused a sudden decline in 
the bodily powers of Kalin. Strive as he 
might, his waning strength became appar 
ent'f and he lagged in the journeying through 
the steppes of snow. 

The capstone of trouble came when his 
eyes unused to the continual glare of the 
relentless sun on the fields of snow and the 
cliffs of ice, gave way to the dread snow 
blindness, the bite noir of all explorers in 
polar regions. 

For hours he was able to conceal his 
blindness from his companions. With stub- 
born will bent to the task, he ran on with 
the sledge, guiding himself with his hand at 
Its rail, after the last faint glimmerings oi 
sight had vanished. He had a splendid will, 
.and he made it' dominate his weakening 
body long after it seemed that his muscular 
strength was unequal to the demand of the 
trail. It was impossible for them to travel 
as swiftly as they had, but he would not 
yield to his creeping weakness, and still ran 
on. 

When the darkness fell he was undis- 
mayed and said nothing, hoping against 
hope that it would pass away. He could no 
longer keep up his pretense, however, at the 
first camping spot, and his companions saw 
him groping helplessly once he had quitted 
the side of the sledge. 

His plight struck a chill to fhe stout heart 
of Polaris, who realized that in speed lay 
their only hope of earthly salvation. Bitter 


weather lay to the north of the ice barrier, 
and there was almost no game from which 
to replenish their stock of food. The days of 
travel had diminished it to the point where 
a fresh supply had come to be a problem 
demanding speedy solution. 

Now, to accommodate their pace to that 
of the tottering blind man, or to carry him, 
nearly doubling the load of the dogs, spelled 
almost sure defeat. 

He gave no inklings of his foreboding to 
either Kalin or Rose Emer, but cheered the 
priest as best he might in- his affliction, and 
pressed on with what speed was pjossible. 
Three more laps on the journey they made 
before the steely fortitude of Kahn gave 
way, and he could no longer force his ex- 
hausted limbs to bear the weight of his fail- 
ing body. In mid career across the snows, 
he stumbled from the path and fell prone in 
lee of a huge drift. 

Polaris plucked him from the snow. 

“Kalin is outdone!” gasped the Sardanian. 
“Thou, my brother, and the Lady Rose must 
go forward and leave me. On to the north, 
O brother! Kalin dieth!” 

“Not so, Kahn,” answered Polaris. “My 
breath will leave my body before I desert 
my brother. Didst thou falter in Sardanes, 
when all were against the strangers? And 
shall Polaris desert thee now?” 

“But for the lady’s sake, thou must,” per- 
sisted Kalin. “Thou mayest not fail her, and 
delay is death.” 

“She would not buy even her life at such 
a price, O Kalin,” said Polaris. “Together 
we will fare to the north, or together will 
we keep eternal watch here in the snows.” 

Unheedful of the protests of the priest, 
he carried him to the sledge and rearranged 
the load on the vehicle, making a place for 
Kalin at the rear behind the girl. Thus they 
took up again the tale of the journey, but 
more slowly than they had yet traveled, the 
load taxing the powers of the diminishing 
team-pack. 

Once broken in the pride of his endur- 
ance, the priest rapidly lost hold .on him- 
self, and his vitality seemed to ooze from 
him with the passing hours. At the second 
stop after Polaris had made a place for him 
on the sledge the son of the snows discov- 
ered that one of his legs, which seemed to be 
paralyzed, was frozen from foot to knee; yet 
Kalin did not seem to know it. 

At the close of a particularly trying march 
—their going no longer could be called a 
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dash— Polaris made theii camp at the shell 
ered side of one of the hummocks of rock 
and ice with which the land was sprinkled, 
and all of them, dogs and humans, slum 
bered wearily for many hours 

Polaris awoke with a strange weight at 
his throat. It was the ilium necklace of Kalin, 
in which glimmered the red stones He held 
it up for an instant in wonder at its pres- 
ence there and then sprang to the priest's 
sleeping parka. 

It was empty Kalin was not in the campi 
CHAPTEH XX 

BOPE— AND A WILL 

W ITHOUT arousing the girl, Polaris 
made hasty search Some rods along 
the back trail, he saw a break in the snow 
at the side of the trail There he found the 
priest lying on his back, with his face turned 
up to the sun and his keen-pointed dagger 
piercing his heart He had stumbled thithei 
as far as his endurance would sustain him 
More joyful than ever it had seemed in life 
was the halt smile at the lips of the dead 
man. 

That smile was the only message he had 
left. He had been dead for hours. 

Polaris drew the dagger from the dead 
heart that had loved him well and hurled it 
afar in the snow He smoothed the dress of 
the priest and bore the body to the camp 
Before he aroused the girl he placed the 
corpse again in the sleeping parka. 

Then he called the girl and told her that 
Kalin was dead, but made no mention ot 
the way the priest had taken. 

'Ah, another brave heart stilled— and be 
cause of me!” she cried, and the tears came, 
tor she had liked the priest well. As she 
wept, Polaris told her of the love the man 
had borne her. 

“And, lady,” he said, “wherever Kalin is. 
lie is well content, for he has aided you 
toward your dearest wishes and his soul 
asked no more than that.” 

He dug with the blade ot a spear at the 
toot of one of the icy monoliths, and laid 
the corpse of Kalin there, while the dogs, 
which always seemed to sense the presence 
of death, bayed a hoarse requiem above the 
grave. But neither then nor at any ^future 
time did Polaris tell the girl of the supreme 
sacrifice Kalin made at the last, not wish 
ing to make her suffer more regret. 


THE SNOWS 

On the rude grave he had made he piled 
a tew loose fragments of rock, and turned 
to the task of breaking camp for the next 
northward lap into the wild land. 

T WO hundred miles to the north and 
east, three men were gathered on the 
snow-crust in a little valley, wrenching and 
thrumming at the wires and pinions of the 
first bird-machine that ever had penetrated 
into the fastnesses ot the antarctic. 

All was taut for the start. The wings were 
set The engines responded to the power. 
The propeller thrilled the air. Into the seat 
climbed a lean, fur-clad young man, with a 
thin face, high cheek-bones shadovying deep 
set, cold, blue eyes, and a wisp of drab 
moustache above thin, eager lips. 

‘Ready there. Aronson,” he said, to a man 
standing by. 

A second later Captain James Scoland 
sailed majestically away into the white mys 
tery of the unknown polar land 

At the door of the snow house that had 
been their home for days, Aronson and 
Mike), who had pressed with him to his 
farthest south camp, watched his going with 
shaded eyes. A tiny silken flag bearing the 
stars and stripes, fluttered from one of the 
canvas plane wings. Mikel watched it as far 
as it was distinguishable 

‘An here’s hopin he carries Old Glory 
sately through to the pole— an’ back again!’ 
he shouted. 

Leagues farther to the north, in another 
tiny camp, three other men were waiting 
also. Still farther on, in an ice-locked har 
bor, the good ship Felix rode day by day 
the little company of its crew watching the 
slow passing of the hours, with every ear 
attuned to catch the first voice returning 
from the south that should tell of success, 
or of defeat and death. 

And were that tale of success, those on the 
ship nursed a heavy sorrow, that would turn 
into bitterness all the glory of success A. 
glorious maid and two men who had been 
of their company had strayed from the ship 
and perished in the wilderness. 

ILENCE. 

As far as the eye could reach, a dull 
wilderness, stretching wearily under a 
leaden, sunless sky. A rolling plain of lus- 
terless snow, cut sharply here and there by 
crevasses, gashed at intervals by rifts of 
"unknown depths and tortuous gulleys. North 
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and south seemingly without bounds; east 
and west, many a mile of bleak fatigue be- 
tween low, sullen hills of gray. 

A land without sound, without life, and 
without hope. 

Yet, among the ridges in that dead and 
twilight chaos, something stirred. A dark 
speck crawled on and on, writhing along the 
brinks of the crevasses, skirting the yawn 
ing rifts, twisting in and out around the 
hummocks, like the course of some wrig 
gling vermin across the cracked and gaping 
skin of a white, unholy corpse. 

Northward, ever northward, the blot 
dragged its crooked way. Nearer would it 
resolve itself into two wearily plodding 
beasts, tugging, slipping, stumbling, but go- 
ing on, the creaking straps of their leathern 
harness pulling a sledge with a heap of skins 
upon it. Still nearer— a fur-clad, haggard 
man with hollow blazing eyes glittering 
through an unkempt shock of golden hair 
and a gaunt gray dog with drooping tail 
picking their way with soundless feel 
through the white reaches, dragging their 
sledge; like a fantasy passing across the 
white and silent dream of the cold end of 
the world 

Once the dog had looked up into the face 
ol the master, the dumb eloquence of sacri- 
fice shining through its eyes, an age-old fire. 
The massive jaws slipped apart, but closed 
again; only a sigh was breathed from the 
beasts’s broad chest. 

“Aye; Marcus, I know," muttered the man. 
"I know that you’ll die on your four feet, if 
you can, and in the straps. And 1, Marcus.' 
his voice dropped to a whisper. "I’ll die. too, 
Marcus, as vou will— for the Rose— all for the 
Rose- But not yet, Marcus; for the Rose yet 
lives, and death is slow for the verv strong.’ 

Five luckless days had passed since the 
priest had laid his burdens by. One by one 
the cruel south had taken lives in toll, until 
only Polaris and the grim pack leader stood 
in harness to race with death, on the course 
to the north. 

First polar bears, made mad by hunger, 
attacked the party, and two of the dogs, 
funo and Nero, died under the sweeping 
crescent claws. 

A nameless 'distemper, from which no 
dog, however carefully bred, is quite im 
mune, had seized both Hector and Julius 
For hours they acted strangely as they rar, 
and then, at a stopping place, they went 
quite mad and turned on the man and girl 


Hector went down to silence under the 
crushing jaws of Marcus, who rose with a 
mighty roar to quell this insane mutiny; and 
Julius died on the spear of Polaris. There 
were tears bn the cheek of the man as he 
drove the weapon home. 

Refashioning the harness to suit his own 
wide shoulders, Polaris then took up the 
wdrk of the lost dogs. For two long, days of 
many marches he and Marcus had dragged 
the sledge. Now, with their stock of provi- 
sions dwindled away and their rations slen 
der, the. terrific strain of the journey was 
telling almost to madness on the man and 
the dog. 

They came to rest in the shelter of one 
of the thousands of hummocks, and Polaris 
realized, with- a chill at his stout heart, that 
their march had advanced them a bare score 
of miles from their last stopping place, when 
they should have covered at least twice that 
distance. 

From her nestling place beneath the heap 
of furs on the sledge he gently aroused Rose 
Emer. The girl rode most of the weary miles 
iri light and fitful slumbers, drowsy with the 
cold, and her brain at times benumbed by 
the prospect, now nearer and nearer, of al 
most certain disaster— a contingency which 
the man would not admit. 

She came forth listlessly, and they pre 
pared their poor meal over the flame of the 
little oil-burner, and ate it within the shelter 
of the skins which the man stretched to 
confine the heat from the stove. They di- 
vided their rations with Marcus, and girl 
and man and dog huddled at the side of 
the sledge, to sleep if they might until the 
time for the next setting forth along the 
terrible way. 

S OME hours later, when Polaris awak 
ened her, ready for the next march for 
ward, she shook her head wearily 

“No, my dear friend, you will have to go 
on without me. No,” as he opened his mouth 
in quick question, “listen to me I have 
thought it all out. If we continue on in this 
way we can proceed but a few miserable 
miles at the best, and then perish in the 
snow I am the handicap. Without me, yon 
and the dog could leave the sledge and go 
on alone, and, perhaps, save yourselves. You 
were bom and have lived in this larid, and 
vou could get through alone; where, with 
me to look after, you will not succeed.’ 
Polaris listened in silence, and a smile 




as he has gone. If he dies, it will be the 
gatheied at the comers of his mouth, as death of an American gentleman, not that of 
sad and wistful as any of Kalin’s. * a savage and a coward. Come, Marcus!” 
“Too much has been done and suffered He' slipped his shoulders into the harness 


already on my account,” the girl went on. 
“I cannot let you make this sacrifice. You 
are as brave and. true a gentleman as lives 
in the world today. All that human being 
can do, you have done for me. You must not 
die for me. You must go on and leave me—” 

Her voice broke, and she hid her face in 
her hands. She felt the touch of Polaris’s 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Lady,” he began, and his strong voice 
quivered. “Lady, what has Polaris done that 
you judge him so” 

“Ah, no, no!” she .sohbed, “you have been 
good and brave and true, even to the end— 
but the end is here. Oh, you must go on—” 

For a moment the man stood and gazed 
down on her, as she sat with her head bent 
low: He started to hold out his arms toward 
her, then clenched his hands at his sides. 
Immediately he relaxed them, stooped, and 
swung her lightly from her seat on the furs, 
and tucked her tenderly in her place on the 
sledge. 

“Dear lady,” he said softly, “never did 
Polaris think to quarrel with you, and here, 


with the dog, and again they went forward 
into the gray unknown. Through tears the 
girl watched the strong back bending to its 
task ahead of her. In her eyes a great light 
kindled and burned steadily. Not all the ant- 
arctic snows might quench it. 

They traversed four more laps across the 
snows, and were starting on their fifth when 
the final calamity fell. 

As usual, they had camped close against 
the side of one of the larger mounds or hum- 
mocks. It was of rock, coated heavily with 
ice and frozen snow. On its beetling side, 
just above their little camp, a mass of rock 
had cracked away from the main body of 
the hummock. Its slow separation had been 
a matter of years, perhaps ages. That frac- 
ture might have been begun by -the grinding 
fangs of a glacier five thousand years ago, 
and- completed by the tireless and eternal 
frosts. 

■There it was poised, masked by the snow 
and ice, waiting its time to fall. 

At the moment that the h-avelers turned 
their faces from camp, and Polaris started to 
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assist Rose Emer to Irer seat on the sledge, 
the houi- struck for the fall. Rock grated on 
rock above them, warning the man to spring 
back. He dragged the girl aside. A few 
pieces of ice rattled down. Then the frag- 
ment, a weight of tons, toppled squarely 
down upon the rear of the sledge, crushing 
it to splinters, and burying it in the loose 
snow. 

They stared at the wreck, and Marcus 
growled and strained to free himself from 
the harness. 

Polaris dug aside the covering snow. A 
moment’s inspection showed that the sledge 
was nothing but shattered uselessness. In- 
deed, could he have repaired it, he had not 
the chance. It was beneath the mass of the 
fallen rock, too great a weight for even his 
powers to remove. Some of their vanishing 
store of provisions also lay under the rock. 

“We still can walk, lady,” Polaris said. 
“We will go on together.” 

“No, dear friend, we will not walk on,” 
she replied. “See, my foot is hurt, and I can 
scarcely stand upon it. A splinter of ice 
struck it when the rock fell—” 

Polaris leaped to her side and examined 
the extended ankle. He found it not broken, 
but bruised and swelling rapidly. It was time 
that she could not walk on it, nor would for 
many days. 

H e MADE no answer to her last argu- 
ment. He tore several skins robes from 
the fore part of the sledge, and set her down 
on them. Then, as well as he could, he 
bandaged the bruised ankle, winding it with 
strips of hide, outside the girl’s boot, for he 
dared not remove the coverings from the 
injured limb lest the cold do it irreparable 
injury. 

His hasty surgery completed, he stepped 
to the ruin of the sledge and filled two skin 
sacks with the remains of the meat which 
he could come at. He strapped one of them 
on , the back of Marcus, and the other he 
slung on his own shoulders. 

With his knife he cut and fashioned at 
one of the skin robes. When he approached 
the girl again he wore a rude sling, which 
he had passed about his neck and shoulders, 
so that it hung across his broad chest. 

He plucked her frorh the snow, wrapped 
her in a robe, and set her in the .sling at his 
breast. He stooped, and with his knife cut 
Marcus out of the useless harness. 

Unbelievable as it was that human beings 

i O 


so beset could continue to exist, they pro- 
ceeded thus for the space of two days. At 
the end of each short march they huddled 
together in their robes— the girl and the dog 
and the man, and warmed with the heat of 
their bodies their frozen food, until they 
might chew and mumble it. Still closer thev 
huddled for their fitful slumbers. 

On the march the girl swooned many 
times with the throbbing pain of her swollen 
ankle. Always she awoke to find herself in 
the man’s arms. They wound about her, a 
living barrier, which death itself could not 
pass. All the weary miles of the weary 
marches he carried her. 

Under her weight, every muscle of his 
splendid body was racked with the pangs ol 
torture, until the fierce pain was succeeded 
by a numbness that slowly enveloped his 
body and crept up to his brain. He felt that 
he had been transformed into a ‘marching 
machine of unfeeling steel. He went on, 
bearing his burden, mile after mile, stolidly, 
doggedly, splendidly. 

Two days passea. Polaris roused himself 
from where they slept huddled in a little 
hollow in the snow. 

The mere rising to his feet was a mattei 
of minutes, and he swayed uncertainly. 
Once more he fought fiercely with the temp- 
tation to acknowledge that this, indeed, was 
the end, and to follow the footsteps of Kalin. 
Once more his courage upheld his resolve. 
He would go on. He would walk until he 
could walk no longer. Then he would crawl 
on his hands and knees, drag himself for- 
ward with his hands, but he would go on. 

As he stooped there came to his ears a 
humming, faint and far away. He arranged 
the robe and gathered Rose Emer gently 
into the ling. With immense effort he 
shaightened his knees and back and stood 
erect again. Again the humming noise, 
nearer now, and louderl Marcus- floundered 
out of the hollow, both ears pricked, and 
growled a weak, hoarse defiance. Polaris 
followed. 

From a distant humming the noise rose 
to a shrilling; from a shrilling to a prolonged 
shriek. The man came out of the hollow, 
and' his eyes sought the sky, whence came 
the sound. His heart bounded and threat- 
ened to burst in his breast. 

S HARPLY outlined against the dazzling 
sky, sailing along on steady planes like 
a great white bird of the air, her engine pur- 
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ring and thrilling, and her propeller scream- 
ing, an ail-ship passed athwart his vision! 

Enthralled, his eyes, followed it. It was 
less than half a mile away to his right. He 
tried to shout aloud, but his voice was feeble, 
and seemed to be thrown back at him from 
the air. Before he could rouse the girl, or 
convey to her senses what was occurring, 
the ship of the air had vanished. It dipped 
out of sight into the mouth of a little valley. 

He looked again. No, his eyes did not 
deceive. Smoke was" curling up from the 
valley, a thin blue spiral. The bird man had 
alighted there. There was a camp of men. 
Food and warmth, rescue and life for his 
precious burden— all were there in that little 
valley, a bare quarter of a mile away across 
the snow. Could he ever reach it? 

Into his brain leaped a multitude of quick 
thoughts. Joy and the shadow of an old 
suspicion came together. He knelt again in 
the snow and aroused Rose Emer. 

“Lady,” he said very softly, “you are 
saved. Yonder,” and he pointed across the 
snow toward the valley— “yonder is the 
smoke of a camp, and an air-ship from the 
south just landed in that valley.” 

Rose Emer strained her eyes across the 
snow. She saw the smoke and compre- 
hended. For an instant she bowed her face 
on her arms. When she raised it her eyes 
were streaming. Out of hard despair tear 
time had come again. She caught his hand 
to her breast,^ and then raised it to her 
lips. He snatched it from her. 

“Oh, but I thank® you', words are too 
feeble to say it. I thank you for life, Po- 
laris!” 

“Lady,” he made answer, “I am going to 
make a strange request of you. Yonder are 
those of your own people— the American 
captain and his men. It is my wish that 
when we come among them you will say 
nothing of my origin, of where you found 
me, or what has befallen us, more than is 
necessary to tell—” 

“It is enough that you ask it,” the girl 
broke in. “Never mind any further reason. 
[ will do as you say.” 

He groped within the breast of his furred 
waistcoat and took out a small, flat packet, 
sewn iri membranous parchment. “One 
more favor of your kindness, lady,” he asked. 
“Please keep this packet until I ask it of you 
again. It is the message which I carry to 
the world at the north. Should I pass into 
the world of shadows, you^ will do me a 
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great service if you will open it and send its 
contents to whom it is directed.” 

Rose Emer took the packet and hid it in 
her bosom, 

“Now we will go on to the valley, before 
strength fails entirely,” he said. He straight- 
ened up again, and bent to the toil of the 
pathway which he had marked out for him- 
self. The girl leaned back against his strain- 
ing breast. Once more, when she might have 
spoken, she kept silence. 

They went on. Slowly, uncertainly, for 
Polaris staggered much, foot by foot, he 
fought his way across that bleak and end- 
less quarter of a mile of snow. 

Three hours after the air -ship had landed 
from its histoiy-making dash in and out of 
the jaws of the antarctic. Captain Scoland 
and his two men were startled in their camp 
by an apparition. 

Down the slope of the valley and through 
a circle of snarling do|;s that rushed to 
attack and then slunk back affrighted, 
strode a grim-faced and silent man. On he 
came like a machine, or like one who walks 
wide-eyed at night. Behind him crept the 
tottering skeleton of a great gray wolf dog. 

Slung across the breast of the man was a 
fur-wrapped bundle. With measured tread- 
he walked on to the door of the shelter, 
paused, and with no word let his burden 
gently down into the snow. A corner of the 
robe fell aside and disclosed the face of 
Rose Emer. She had swooned, and lay like 
one dead. 

Captain Scoland sprang forward with a 
strained cry of surprise and question. The 
strange man stood for an instant, his un- 
seeing eyes fixed on the . snow reaches be- 
yond the valley. Then he tossed his arms 
above his head and pitched backward, inert 
and lifeless. The tottering wreck of a dog 
crept up and licked his face. 

CHAPTER XXI 
America! 

I ^HEY say the wild rtTan is going to 
X live,” said a voice. 

“Yes, Doc Clawson says he’ll pull through 
all right," said another. “He’s nad a close 
call, if ever a man had. I wonder who and 
what he is.” 

"So do I,” rejoined the first voice. “Do 
you believe that, that he is a wild man?” 

“Dunno. What you goin’ to believe?” The 
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first voice became confidential. "I heard Doc 
tell the mate that he hadn’t spoke an English 
word in all his sick ravings, except ‘Lady,’ 
which he might have learned from the girl. 
Then there’s the knife. Captain’s got that. 
It ain’t like no metal any one ever saw. 
There’s letters on it Doc says are Greek, 
but nobody here can read ’em. Doc says he 
believes what the chap jabbers in Greek 
too." 

"He’s got a queer necklace, too,” chimed 
in the second voice. “It’s made of the same 
kind of stuff as the knife is, and stmng with 
red pebbles. Wonder what they’ll do with 
him?’’ 

“Sh-h-h! Don’t you let your wonderin’ run 
away with you. Cap’s actin’ queerer and 
queerer. Did you notice him when he came 
aft this mornin’— after the talk he had with 
the doc? I tell you somethin’s gone wrong, 
all right-’’ 

Scuffling footsteps broke the tenor of the 
voices, and they faded away to a murmur, 
and then to silence. 

Those scraps of a conversation drifted to 
the mind of Polaris, where for hours and 
hours a tiny spark of comprehension had 
been'^truggling back into being. They \Yere 
the first words that his returning conscious- 
ness had understood. — 

He opened his eyes. 

Surely that knot in the oaken beam above 
him was an old friend, the one shaped so 
like the head of a horse. And that row of 
iron bolt-heads; how often he had counted 
them over! He lay in a white-covered berth 
in a small cabin, in which every seam and 
stitch and object was strangely familiar, but 
which his reawakening consciousness refused 
to recognize. Sunlight was streaming in 
through a partly opened port, and with it 
came the sound of the sea. 

Slowly, for he found it required consid- 
erable effort, he turned over on his side and 
looked about him. Where was he? Above all, 
how had he got there? As he moved he felt 
something at his neck slip, and through the 
open throat of the linen garment he wore 
fell the heavy loop of the necklace of Kalin. 

Wondering, he stared at the iridescent 
links of ilium and the dull red stones. Then 
the spring that held the tight-wound coil of 
memory snapped, and the past unrolled like 
an endless ribbon. 

He was weak. He had been ill. Yes, now 
he held the key— that conversation he had 
just heard. The “wild man" of whom the 


sailors talked was himself. He smiled. Al- 
ready his yellow beard had grown long and 
ragged, and covered his throat. The knife, 
and the necklace— all of the talk had refer- 
red to him. 

And they said that in all his delirium he 
had spoken no word of English! He smiled 
to himself once more. So even when his con-' 
scious self had departed from control of his 
body and mind, he had held fast to his fanci- 
ful resolution. Rose Emer must also have 
kept her promise. Not a soul but herself 
guessed who he was. 

But that last part of the sailors’ talk? What 
did that mean? What,u;ere they going to do 
with him? 

In an instant he was alert and bitterly 
suspicious. He was on a ship, a ship at sea. 
He was in the power of the American cap- 
jtain, the man who had sought and probably 
found the great and mystic pole; also the 
man who was the affianced husband of the 
girl whom Polaris had carried across the 
snow deserts in his arms. Now he had a duty 
laid upon him, which he secretly guessed 
would conflict sorely with the wishes of the 
captain. While he lived, he would strive to 
carry out that duty. 

B ut why had he lived? At the end of his 
terrible journey darkness had fallen 
upon him in the camp; why had it ever 
lihed? If it had not, he had been freed of 
his promise, and would have “been content. 

What had happened since then? Where 
was Rose Emer? The gossip of the sailors 
had included no news of her; but so the 
inference was that all was well with her. 
Where was Marcus? How long had he been 
ill? 

These questions remained unanswered. 
He could not know that he had lain heavy 
and inert on a sledge for days, with only the 
thickness of their fur parkas separating him 
from Rose Emer, while Scoland’s men, 
abandoning all that did not make for speed, 
had driven dogs to death in their wild dash 
back to the Felix. 

He could not know that he had been 
given up for dead by the men, and that, 
even then, that conclusion brought little of 
regret to the heart of the American com- 
mander. Nor could he know that Rose Emer 
would not have it so, and that, under her 
entreaties, the supposed corpse had been 
carried on to the ship, and to the good 
medical man on it, who found that some- 
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where in the fastnesses of the silent form 
stretched before him a tiny flicker of life 
still abode, and would respond to care. 

That care he had received, and in good 
measure. To Dr. Clawson he most certainly 
owed his life— twice over. Having saved it 
once, the integrity of the physician with- 
stood the hint, almost brutally direct, from 
Scoland, that the man would be better off 
if he were let to die quietly. 

- Polaris was the one fly in the ointment ot 
the daring* captain of tire Felix. His vague 
suspicions concerning the origin of the 
stranger and his business in the snow land 
had become an obsession. From the girl he 
could obtain no satisfaction, and only food 
for more suspicion. She would say little of 
her rescue, and less of her rescuer, taking 
refuge from anything like investigation in 
the declaration that the stirring of the mem- 
ory of those days in the wilderness was too 
much for her already overwrought neiwous 
system. 

Scoland was a rnan greatly daring; he also 
was a man who would scruple little to re- 
move, by any means that seemed safe to 
himself, any obstacle which stood between 
him and that which he desired. He had 
striven for a great prize and won. Another 
prize lay almost within his grasp. Should an 
obstacle to either intervene, he would do his 
utmost to sweep it aside. 

Was this strange wanderer an obstacle? 
Could he be one of a party who had pen- 
etrated the fastnesses of the snows, to wrest 
from jaws of berg and glacier the secret of 
the pole? 

Captain Scoland had heard of no such 
party. When he thought of how the man 
came, proofless, he smiled at his own suspi- 
cions. And yet— might not others have waited 
for the return of this man, as the crew of the 
Felix had waited for himself? 

Then there was the strange demeanor of 
the girl, her reticence and her almost rapt 
interest in the man. Even now she might 
have been haunting .the sick man’s cabin, 
but that Scoland had persuaded her that his 
mind was gone, and that he was well enough 
off as far as the needs of the body were con- 
cerned. 

To do the captain justice, the attitude of 
the girl, her interest in the strange man, 
were the minor considerations. Everything 
must step aside for his glory as the dis- 
coverer of the pole. Already the press of 
two hemispheres was heralding his success- 


ful return, and the savants of the nations 
were' awaiting his proofs. There must be no 
cloud on his title, no question of his right. 
He would make that sure. 

An unsuspected cunning in dealings with 
other men had been awakened in the breast 
of Polaris. Suddenly awake to the full con- 
sciousness of his mental powers, he was 
swayed by his suspicion, by the warnings 
his father had given him long ago, his oft- 
repeated advice as to the intentions and 
possible actions of the first white men he 
was apt to meet. 

He was awake from delirium, and his 
head was clear. To all appearances his mind 
still wandered. A little observation taught 
him when a sailor brought him food from 
the cook’s galley, and when to expect the 
visits of the doctor. They soon found him 
changed in one respect. He accepted food, 
and once or twice they surprised him flound- 
ering weakly about the little cabin. But he 
showed them no brightness of mind. His 
glances were vacant, his manners those of 
an imbecile almost. 

He bided his time. 

His strength came back to him slowly, 
although he concealed that f.act. They were 
far up the coast, not two weeks journey from 
New York, when he first came to a realiza- 
tion of being, after his long siege of brain 
fever and weakness. In those two weeks he 
tobk every measure to prepare himself 
against their landing on American soil. 

He knew not at all what he should face, 
but he wished to be ready for it with all his 
old-time strength and agility. Not entirely 
could he disassociate his mind from the idea 
that opposition and trouble must be an- 
swered with the strength of one’s body. 

The man who brought the food and the 
physician who tended him came only in the 
day time. Therefore Polaris spent most of 
his days supinely in his berth. At night he 
was supremely active. Up and down the 
narrow confines he paced. He leaped lightly. 
He stretched and strained each limb and 
muscle. 

Hour after hour he endured the severest 
“calisthenics”— not those taught in the gym- 
nasium, but anything and everything in the 
line of the motion to which his surround- 
ings lent themselves. 

A t LENGTH the Felix day in Quarantine 
. The next day they would dock. Scoland 
would meet and accept the homage of a na- 
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tion which had gone temporarily wild over 
his exploits. Before that landing he would 
dispose of the living problem which lay and 
gibbered in the berth in the cabin that had 
been Burleson’s. 

Privately Scoland made arrangements 
with the authorities at a big institution for 
the care of the insane up the river. They 
were to send for the man. The captain ex- 
plained that the patient was a member of 
his crew who had lost the balance of his 
mind due to the hardships he had endured. 

That night Polaris checkmated all the' cap- 
tain’s carefully made preparations. Tense 
with excitement, the son of the snows had 
realized that they lay near the land. Then 
he had seen it from the port. Snatches of 
talk of the sailors told him that it was New 
York at last— the city of his dreams. One 
scrap of conversation focused all his long- 
nursed doubts. 

They had sailed to Quarantine through an 
almost continual blare of every kind of noise- 
making instrument on the decks of every 
ship they passed or met. With his head at 
the port Polaris caught, in a sudden interval 
of quiet, a few words from the deck above 
him. He recognized the voice of Captain 
Scoland, talking to the mate. 

“They’ll come for him in a launch at 
Quarantine,’’ he said. “It’s all arranged. 
Here’s the cabin key. Better take a couple of 
the boys to help the keepers. He might try 
to make trouble.’’ 

That was all— and enough! 

Soon after his return to consciousness 
Polaris had learned that the door to the 
cabin where he lay was kept locked always. 
It had been one of his earliest causes for 
suspicion. Some time after .midnight that 
night he set his powerful shoulder to that 
door, and pressed his weight against it. Min- 
utes he stood there, gradually increasing the 
pressure, until the lock sprung, in its wards 
with a slight snap, and the knob yielded in 
his twisting fingers. 

The man who had brought the food had 
left in the cabin a few rough garments such 
as the sailors wore. Polaris had donned them 
as he occasionally left the berth in the day 
time. He ^ore them now. Had any one met 
him, he scarcely would have been recog- 
nized as the “madman.” He had found a 
razor in Burleson’s cabin, and had shift to 
shave himself cleanly. He had hacked off 
the most of his long hair with the same in- 
strument, and had disposed of the evidences 


of his tonsorial efforts by throwing all 
through the port into the harbor. Around 
his neck he wore the necklace of Kalin. 

Only a half -defined notion of what he was 
about to do was in his mind, but thei;e was 
no fear. 

He stole along the silent corridor, and 
gained the deck and the rail, without being 
observed by the lone sailor on watch near 
the wheel-house. Ready 'to his hand, it 
seemed, were a short length of plank and a 
trailing rope, attached firmly to some part 
of the ship, but long enough and loose 
enough to serve him. 

With the plank under one arm he clamb- 
ered over the rail and let himself down with 
the rope. He could not swim a stroke, but he 
reached the water, and with one arm over 
the stout bit of plank, he struck out fear- 
lessly for the glittering skyline of the great 
city that lay ahead. 

CHAPTER XXII 

THIRTY DAYS 

B efore many hours Scoland raged 
quietly when he found that his “wild 
man” had flown from the cage. But he was 
tongue-tied. He set cautious inquiry on foot 
to ascertain what had become of the refu- 
gee. He could do no more without publicity, 
which he did not court. His agents were 
able to tell him no more than did the broken 
door of Burleson’s cabin on the Felix. Polaris 
was traceless. 

Worried intensely at the first by the dis- 
appearance and still apprehensive of a blow 
at his fortunes from the hand of the snow 
wanderer, as days went by and nothing was 
heard from the missing one Scoland breathed 
more freely. Doubtless the man had gone 
overboard and drowned; or, if he had 
reached shore, • he had wandered on his 
ways and would not be heard from again. 

Concealing the anxiety she felt, Rose Emer 
also secretly endeavored to trace the lost 
Polaris. She met with ho better success than 
had Scoland. Her great-hearted protector 
was gone. 

Rumor had coupled her name with that 
of the hero of the hour, the discoverer of 
the pole,* and with the foreecho of wedding 

* The South Pole was actually discovered by Roald 
Amundsen in 1911, a fact which the editors feel it is 
necessary to mention in deference to the great explorer. 
The discrepancy need not detract from the value of the 
great fantasy of the snow-country. 
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bells. Several times the subject was men- 
tioned to her by the captain himself. He 
found the girl strangely silent on the matter 
that, before their trip to the south he had 
considered was almost settled. She did not 
speed his wooing, and he was too busy a 
man for the time to try and regain his lost 
advantage. 

Dinners, receptions, fetes, and the lecture 
platform made continual demands on him, 
and then the summons came to go to Wash- 
ington and lay the proofs of his polar dis- 
covery before the savants of the National 
Geographic Society. 

Nearly a month had worn away since the 
Felix docked when Scoland journeyed to 
the Capital to place in the hands of the gray 
and critical members of the society the data 
of his explorations, that should fix him for 
all time in the firmament of famous discov- 
erers— first man to stand at the southern 
pole. 

M ore than two hours after he left the 
side of the Felix, Polaris propelled his 
little craft into an angle at the side of a long, 


low building that lay close to the harbor 
shore. He reached up, and his fingers hooked 
over a stone edge. Softly he drew himself 
up and over. He stood for the first time on 
the soil of his fathers’ country. 

With many a close escape from the wheels 
of ferries and the noses of propellers of other 
craft, of which a bewildering number were 
moving, even at that hour, but without being 
seen of any man, he had made the passage 
of the harbor. It was no mean accomplish- 
ment of itself. He was both weary and hun- 
gry after the toil. The second need must wait 
for a while. He saw near him the shrubbery 
of a little park. He crawled into the bushes 
and fell asleep. 

Some three hours later, the dawn light 
shone revealingly on the soles of his bare 
feet, thrust from under the bush. They 
caught the eye of a policeman who was 
good-naturedly clearing the park of its 
“boarders.” He investigated. The appear- 
ance of the man who owned the feet was so 
different from that of the ordinary “vag” 
habitues of the park, that the bluecoat 
decided he must “run him in." n 
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Still sleepy and only half understanding, 
Polaris went meekly with the policeman. 
He knew that 'he was in the hands of a 
representative of the law of America, a law 
that his father had taught him must be rev- 
erenced and obeyed in all its manifestations. 

With every instant unfolding to him a 
new Wonder— from the startling height of a 
many-storied skyscraper to a belated mes- 
senger boy puffing at a cigarette— he was 
haled to a nearby station-house. 

Because he could not, or would not, ex- 
plain how he came to be in the park, and 
because his intense interest in the proceed- 
ings about him tended to make his answers 
casual, the jud^e dismissed him with a curt. 
“Ten or thirty. ’ The son of the snows went 
to jail and knew no help for it. 

He grew restive with the passing of the 
days in confinement. He had left but one 
object in life, and that was the delivery of 
his father’s message. He had guessed for a 
long tirne that it had to do with a quest 
similar to that of Scoland. Now the name of 
the captain was on every lip. He had gone 
to Washington, to receive the official recog- 
nition of his discovery. 

In Washington, Polaris would also hked 
to have been. And his message? He had 
given it into the keeping of Rose Emer 
Where was she? Would she keep faith? 

Then it struck him with the suddenness 
of a blow that his message might, even now, 
be in the keeping of the captain, the man 
who was to be her husband. When he was 
on the verge of delirium, he had put his 
most sacred trust into the hands of his 
enemy! 

He laughed at the irony of it. Still, he 
would go to Washington. The rest was on 
the knees of the gods. She would keep faith, 
he knew, but did it rest with her? 

Polaris learned much in those thirty days, 
for there is excellent wisdom even in the 
bowels of a jail. Came at last the day of his 
release, and found him in the middle of a 
puzzle. Not in all America was there a 
person to whom he could turn in his ex- 
tremity. He was friendless and penniless. 
Under the circumstances, he could not bring 
himself to ask aid of Rose Emer, even if he 
knew where she was to be found. 

Then it was that his dead friend Kalin 
raised up friends for him, friends and the 
power to carry out his project. 

On the day of his release he was directed 
to the window of the property clerk’s cage 


in the office of the prison. He found a small, 
dark-browned man talking with the clerk 
at the window, who eyed him curiously 
through thick, tortoise-rimmed spectacles of 
exaggerated size, that were perched on his 
high, curved nose. 

“My necklace?” said Polaris, as he stood 
at the window of the cage. 

For a moment the clerk hesitated, and he 
and the little man stared at Polaris. Up and 
down the little man’s eyes roved, and finally 
a friendly gleani came into them. 

"I have come down here to see you about 
that necklace,” he said. “Mr. Atkins, here^ 
he has seen nothing like that necklace of 
yours. So he has shown it to a friend of his 
who is one of my employees, and that friend 
has told to me so much about it that I have 
come all the way here once just to see it. 
and then again to see you.” 

He paused and looked steadily at Polaris, 
who returned the gaze with interest. What 
could the man want? Ah, he had it! Money! 
He would give money for the necklace of 
Kalin; and money in this land would do 
Imything. It would take him to Washington. 
He could go as other men went. His face 
brightened.. 

fc^'VT’OUR necklace,” pursued the little 
i man, "would you consider selling some 
of the stones? They are fine rubies, m)' 
friend, as no doubt you know. Now tell me, 
and I read it in your eyes that you cannot 
lie, are the stones yours? Would there be 
any legal question as to their ownership?” 

“The necklace is mine,” said Polaris 
gravely. “It was the gift of a friend of mine 
who died, in a foreign land. Do you wisli 
to buy it? I will .sell—” 

The little man smiled and answered 
quickly: 

“No, not even I wish to purchase the en- 
tire necklace. I should have to float a loan 
to pay its value. But I would like to pur- 
chase three or four of the stones.” 

The end of it was that Polaris parted with 
three of the smaller stones of the necklace 
at a price of seventeen thousand dollars— 
and glad enough the jeweler was, to get them 
at that figure. By a miiacle Polaris ha^ fal- 
len into the hands of a man who could help 
him. He was one of the most noted experts 
in .gems in the metropolis— and honest. 
Where another might have robbed him eas- 
ily, this man gave him good value for the 
stones. 
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So it was that while the members of the 
geographic society were poring over the 
notes and records of Scoland, and plying the 
captain with many an admiring question, a 
young rnan broke in upon the deliberations. 

"Never mind the name,” he said to the 
clerk in the anteroom. “I came from the 
south with the Captain Scoland. They will 
wish to hear me." 

That sufRced, and he entered the council 
room of the society. He was an exceedingly 
personable young man, he who thus strode 
into the den of the savants. He stood a good 
six feet from his soles, but he was so gen- 
erously constructed as to shoulders and chest 
lhat he did not seem tall. 

June had come, and he wore a handsome 
..light textured suit. From the top of his 
flaxen poll to his shoes, he bore evidences 


coverer of the south pole. As the young man 
entered the room tne captain looked up 
quickly. 

Their eyes met. For an instant the brow 
of the captain was wrinkled, as though 'he 
strove to recall a half-forgotten face. Then 
the interest in the eyes faded, and he turned 
them back toward the table. The metamor- 
phosis was too complete for his recognition. 

Testy old President Dean turned his leap- 
ing blue eyes on the stranger. At the foot 
of the table a little bowed old man with a 
puckered face and snapping bright black 
eyes leaned foi-ward in sudden excitement 
and gripped the edge of the table until his 
gaunt knuckles whitened. 


of the best work of the metropolitan artists 
who had fitted him out in haste. A native 
dignity almost obscured the stiffness with 
which he wore the unaccustomed garments. 

Scoland sat at the head of a long table. 
On either side of it were grouped the mem- 
bers of the society, the men of science who 
were weighing his claims to the title of dis- 
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“Well, young man, who are you, and what 
do you want here?” rapped-out the president. 

“My name is Polaris, which, so far as I 
know, is all of it,” replied the young man, 
and instantly the odd name he gave himself 
and the quaintness of his speech had drawn 
him the interest of every man at the table. 

“That which I want here, it may be more 
difficult for me to tell you,” he continued. 
"I came here from the far south in the ship 
of that man"— he pointed to Scoland— “bring- 
ing a message to the world from a man now 
dead, the man whom I believe first stood 
at the place of the southern pole. He—” 

Polaris got no further, Scoland sprang to 
his feet in white rage. 

“What’s this?” he shouted. “Some crazy 
man has wandered in here. I never laid eyes 
on him before. Have him put out!” 

F or an instant there was silence in the 
room. At the foot of the table old Zenas 
Wright, who had put some marks on the 
maps in his own day, stared and stared. 

“Steve, Steve, I thought you had come 
back to me,” he murmured. "But you were 
a larger man, Steve, and that was years 
ago— years ago." 

“Yes, you have laid eyes on me before,” 
said Polaris, addressing Scoland. “A sick 
man came to your camp through the snows, 
bringing a member of your party who was 
lost. You took him to the ship, and your 
Dr. Clawson nursed him. You brought him 
to America. You thought him crazy and— 
But that matters not. I am that sick man, 
the man who disappeared. Any of your 
men will remember, or Dr. Clawson.” 

Scoland sank back into his chair with a 
troubled face. President Dean turned to him 
and said rather acidly: “You told us nothing 
of the finding of a strange man in the polar 
regions. Is the' story of this man true?” 

Quickly the captain thought. It was true 
what this man said. Any member of his 
crew would remember the “wild man.” It 
would profit him not at all to lie. 

“Why, yes,” he assented. “There was such 
a man. But he could not, or pretended that 
he could not, speak English. He appeared 
to be a savage and an imbecile to boot. We 
brought him back with us. He -disappeared 
the night we reached quarantine. Now that 
I look at this man, it seems that he may be 
the same, although he is changed greatly. 
He is undoubtedly, crazy.” 

Scoland spoke confidently. Still, he felt 


in his heart a return of the forebodings that 
had warned him against this man since first 
he had set eyes upon him. 

“Who are you, lad, and how did you 
come to be in the south?” old Zenas Wright 
spoke up from the foot of the table. His tone 
was kindly, and there was no suspicion, 
only deep interest, in, the keen eyes he 
turned on the youth. 

“As best I may, I will answer those ques- 
tions,” said Polaris. “I was bom in the white 
south. My mother 1 never saw— only a grave 
with the name Anne above it. My father 
sleeps beside that grave, and above him is 
the name Stephen.” 

Zenas Wright started visibly and seemed 
about to interrupt the tale, but did not, and 
Polaris continued: 

“Other -names than those I know not that 
they had. My father reared me, and I never 
saw another human being until I met those 
of the party of Captain Scoland. My father 
died. He gave me a message to bring to the 
north— a message addressed to the National 
Geographic Society of the United States. 
In that message, he told me, was the story 
of a great discovery he had made— that would 
ring around the world— and in it also was 
the history of myself, which he never told 
me. We lived far to the south for many 
years, for my father hurt himself in a fall 
and, could not travel. 

“When he died and I came north, I 
passed and burned the ship in which he 
went to the south. Its name was the Yedda. 

“This man has reached the pole. I do not 
wish to make his glory dim, but— he is not the 
first to stand at the pole. I have come here—” 

He hesitated and glanced around the cir- 
cuit of the big table. Every man there was 
leaning forward in strained attention, 

“The message— the message your father 
sent?” queried President Dean, and held 
out a shaking hand. “Give us that message.” 

“I have lost that message,” said Polaris 
quietly. 

■ Scoland burst into a peal of derisive 
laughter. “A joke, gentlemen— a joke!” he 
cried. “I don’t.- know who and what this 
young man is, but he has a rare sense of 
humor.” 

"Young man,” continued the president 
severely, “this is a strange tale you have 
told— an almost unbelievable tale. Yet this 
society has listened to many strange tales. 
All that is lacking to make history of the 
strangest of tales is proof. You say you have 
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lost your message. Without proof, no claim 
can stand before this society. I advise you 
most strongly to find that message, if such a 
message you have, and bring it before us. 
Until you do, the society cannot listen to 
you fuither.” 

He inclined his head and beckoned to the 
clerk at the door to show Polaris from the 
room. Polaris heistated. There apparently 
was nothing more to be said. Still he hesi- 
tated. Then he heard two sounds behind 
him that caused him to turn like lightning. 
They were a quick little gasp and an 
astounded whine. 

Framed in the doorway stood a girl and a 
great gray dog! 

CHAPTER XXIIl 

A MESSAGE AND THE END 

^^TJOSE EMERl” 

XV With his whole heart in those two 
spoken words, Polaris made as if he would 
spring forward. But masking the heart is 
the mind, and the mind of Polaris held him 
still. So he stood, with his bosom swelling 
until it seemed that it must burst the un- 
wonted garments which confined it. , 

One faithful soul was there whom con- 
ventions and the chill doubts that beset 
human hearts and brains did not restrain. 
With one leap Marcus crossed the space 
between the threshold and Polaris. He 
reared, and when his paws rested on the 
shoulders of the man, the eyes of the dog 
and man met. 

One searching look gave Marcus, and 
whined; and it seemed as though his stead- 
fast heart would break for joy. He dropped 


to all fours again. With every muscle in his 
splendid body aquiver, he backed against 
the tnan’s legs and began to pivot around 
him slowly, baying the while to the full 
extent of his powerful lungs. 

So Marcus told the world that he had 
found his master. 

“Polaris! Found at last!” More slow, but 
no less joyfully than did Marcus, Rose Emer 
crossed from the doorway with extended 
hands. As she walked she limped ever so 
slightly; noting which, Polaris’s lips were 
contracted with the. pang of memory. 

“Not yet,” she said, when he would have 
spoken. She whirled from him to the scien- 
tists at the table. Every eye was on her. 

“Gentleman,” she began breathlessly, “you 
would not give this man a hearing because 
he is unknown to you, because he tells a 
strange story, and because he brought you no 
proof. I am Rose Emer, of whom you know. 
I wish to speak to you for a few ihoments. 
It is of this man’s story that I wish to speak. 
Perhaps you shall have proof of the strangest 
that he has told. Certainly I shall tell, yon 
of stranger. Will you hear me?” 

As she paused. President Dean, who was 
born a Virginian, was at her elbow with a 
chair. She took it, and sat facing the tabled 
Polaris she motioned to come and stand bv 
her, and he took his stand by her chair, with 
one hand resting upon its back and the other 
on the head of Marcus. 

"We will listen with pleasure to what 
Miss Emer has to say,” said President Dean, 
and resumed his seat. 

“There are certain passages in the expedi 
tion to discover the pole which had not been 
told,” she began. There was an almost im- 
perdfeptible shifting of seats as the men at 
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the table leaned forward to catch every word 
from the lips of the speaker. Scoland shot 
her a quick glance and then sat sullenly 
picking at a blotter that lay before him. 

“There were certain happenings that have 
a mighty import for the world,” she con- 
tinued, “which have not been even so much 
as hinted at. They are in the keeping of this 
man here and myself. At his request I kept 
silent; now is the time to speak. 

"Gentlemen, this man is neither poor nor 
without friends. All that I have is his. He 
saved rny life down there in the ice and 
snow and horror— saved it and kept it, risk- 
ing his own like a trifle a hundred times 
over. No, I will tell it all,” as Polaris put 
forth a hand to restrain her. 

With a dull red flush burning up in his 
cheeks, he folded his arms and gazed stead- 
ily through the windows as the girl went on, 
telling the spellbound assembly the amazing 
story. 

When she had finished she looked narrow- 
ly at Captain Scoland, and said: 

"I think that he was wise to decide to keep 
these things a secret until now. All of these 
things are true, and I, Rose Emer, witness 
for them. Now as to the other matter— the 
discoveries by this man’s father and the 
message he sent to the north— here is that 
message.” 

From the bosom of her dress she drew an 
envelope-shaped packet sewn in membrane. 
She handed it to President Deah. Through 
the transparent skin that covered it, he saw 
on the yellowed paper that it was addressed 
to the National Geographic Society, and to 
“Zenas Wright, if be still be a member.” 

For a moment he turned it over in his 
hands. Then he passed it to Wright. 

"Open it, old friend, and read,” he said. 

And this is what Zenas Wright read: 

"Most of the contents of this packet are proofs, 
to be laid at the disposal of the society; for I 
have found the pole, Zenas. I have stood where 
no other man has ever stood. But that’s in the 
proofs, Zenas— and you shall see them, if Polaris 
wins through with them. If not— why, then, one 
more vain dream. 

"This is my son, Polaris, Zenas, who brings my 
message to the world. You remember I always 
wanted to do big things. Well, I decided to find 
the pole. I would go alone, and the glory of achieve- 
ment would be mine alone. Now I am dying here 
in the snows, and the only human face I’ve seen 
for years is that of my son. 

"Briefly, I took enough money from my estates 
to serve my purposes and went atraveling. Then 
I disappeared. I bought a ship, the Yedda, in 
Japan. I had her fitted out in Nagasaki and Hong 
Kong. Then 1 went to Australia. We sailed from 
there. 


"Alas I met her before we sailed. I was mad. 
We eloped, and God forgive me, I took her with 
me. She was the daughter of a wealthy trader in 
Sydney, Horace Kering. 

“We sailed' into the snows. We camped, and I 
pushed through with dogs. I was gone months. 

I found the pole. I returned. They had deserted. 
'The scoundrels had gone and left her; only the 
old cook was faithful. I never heard of them again, 
and often I hoped that they were lost, 

"The child was born. She lived but a few short 
months. Then she went, too. The cook also, he’s 
dead these many years. The boy lived. 

"We would have come north together, but then 
1 fell and hurt my leg. I will never travel. The^boy, 
he’s taken care of both of us for years. He knows 
not his own name, except that I call him Polaris. 
I’ve educated him. For years I’ve trained his rhind. 
The life has trained his body. He’s stronger than 1 
ever was, and I was no weakling. 

“When I go, he’ll go to the north. That won’t 
^ be long, now. My God, I’ve been here twenty-four 
yearsi What must have happened out in the world! 
But, Zenas, I’ll not whine. Old comrade, if the boy 
comes, be good to him. He’s a good lad. There’s 
enough left of the old estate in California to make 
him rich, if it’s been cared for. I’ve left him no 
letter, but tell him that his old father loved him 
well. 

"Good-by, Zenas. “Stephen Janess.’’ 

Old Zenas Wright stopped reading and 
for a moment covered his eyes with his 
wrinkled hands. Then he raised his head. 
He fumbled with the papers. 

“Here, the rest of them are observations 
and data,” he said, and handed them back 
to President Dean. Members of the society 
elbowed each other to get a look at them. 
Under cover of the bustle, Polaris Janess 
clasped the hand of Rose Emer. 

"Ah, lady,” he whispered, "Polaris has a 
name at last— a name, and he is an American 
gentleman^ and—” He btoke off suddenly 
and crossed to the captain. 

Scoland sat like a man in a dream. 
“Yonder proofs there will show to the 
world my father’s work. No lies have been 
told or written, Gaptain Scoland,” said Po- 
laris, speaking low. “You, too, have stood at 
the great pole. Your glory is just as great. 
You are a brave man. My father would not 
wish to rob you of that glory. I do not wish 
to stain the brightness of your achievement. 
What has passed between us is forgotten. 
You were blinded for a while. I remember 
naught but the kindness of your Dr. Claw- 
son. Let us both be silent about the treat- 
ment of the ‘wild man.’ ” 

He held out his hand. 

For the barest fraction of a second Sco- 
land hesitated. He was riot an entirely bad 
man. He was a very brave one. He gripped 
the hand of the son of the snows. 

"And now,” he said with an effort, "she’s 
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waiting; go to her.” He pointed to Rose 
Emer. 

Around the end of the table came march- 
ing Zenas Wright, his old eyes shining. He 
came upon a tableau— a girl and a man and 
a dog, all wordless, all eyes. 

“H-m-m-m, Zenas, you’re an old fool!” he 
muttered. "They have no eyes for you just 
now.” He turned to stump back to the table, 
but thought better of it and came back. 

“Lad,” he said, “we— the members of this 
society— wish to examine the records of your 
father’s discoveries. We may want to ask 
you some questions. Will you wait, you and 
the young woman— in here?” 

H e marched them to a small, empty 
room at the side, and almost thrust 
them into it. Marcus edged in with them. 
The door was shut. They were alone. 

Both of them stared out of the window. 
.Vfinutes passed. Then: 

“Lady, how did you find me?” 

“One cannot sell three great rubies at the 


door of a jail, sir, and go quite unnoticed,” 
she answered, flushing. "My agents were" on 
the watch. They investigated, and I came 
on from Boston.” 

Still she did not look at him. Polaris came 
a little nearer. 

“Why did you tell them all—” 

“That you are a hero!” she flashed hotly. 
“I want ^11 the world to know it!” She faced 
him at last. 

“And— but— the captain?” 

She looked at him. 

In a second his arms were around her. 
For the second time their lips met. Timt 
flew by unheeded. Marcus looked at then? 
in wonder, and then curled calmly on a rug 
and stretched his nose. 

Finally: 

“But I am only a poor, half-savage—’’ 

“Hush! I love you!” 

Presently they heard through the closed 
door the muffled sound of shouting. It^wa.', 
the members of the society cheering Stephen 
janess. 


Th is IS the first of a ^roii|) of three famous “Polaris” stories. The next of the trilogy 
is “Minos of Sardanes.” 
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I T BEGAN because, meeting Nils Ber- 
quist in town one August mornuig, he 
dragged me off for luncheon at a little 
restaurant on a side street where he swore 
I should meet some of the rising geniuses of 
the century. 

What we did meet was the commence- 
ment for me of such an extraordinary ex- 
perience as befalls few men. At the time, 
however, the whole affair seemed incidental, 
with a spice of grotesque but harmless ab- 
surdity. Jimmy Moore and bis Alicia! How 
could anyone, meeting them as I did, have 
believed a grimness behind their amusing 
eccentricity? 

I was just turned twenty-four that 
August day. A boy’s guileless enthusiasm for 
the untried was still strong in me, coupled 
with a tendency to make friends in all quar- 
ters, desirable or otherwise. Almost anyone 
who liked me, I liked. My college years, 
very recently ended, Ji^d seen me sworn 
comrade to a reckless and on-his-way-to-be- 
notorious son of plutocracy, while I was also 
well received in the room which Nils Ber- 
quist shared with two other embryo social- 
ists of fanatic dye. A certain ingenuous 
likableness must have been mine even then, 
I think, to have gained me not only tolera- 
tion, but real friendship in both camps. 

Berquist was older than I by several 
years. He had earned his college days before 
enjoying them and, college ended, he 
dropped back into the struggle for existence 
and out of my sight— till I ran across him 
in town that August day. 


To play host even at a very moderate 
luncheon must have been an extravagance 
for Nils, though I didn’t think of that. He 
was a man with whom one somehow never 
associated the idea of need. Tall, lean, with 
a dark, long face, high cheek-bones and 
deep eyes set well apart, he dressed badly 
and walked the world in a careless air of 
ownership that mere clothes could not in 
the least affect. 

His intimates knew him capable of vast, 
sudden enthusiasms, and equally vast de- 
pressions of the spirit. But up or down, he 
was Nils Berquist, sufficient unto himself, 
asking no favors, and always with an in- 
definable air of being well able to grant 
them. 

I admired and liked him, was very glad 
to see him again, and cheerfully let him 
steer me around two corners and in the door 
of his bragged-of trysting place. 

On first entering, my friend cast an eye 
about the aggregation of more or less shabby 
individuals present and muttered: “Not a 
soul here!” in a disappointed tone. Then, 
glimpsing a couple ..seated at a corner table 
laid for four, he brightened a trifle and led 
me ovei’ to them. 

Nils’s idea of formal presentation was 
always .more brief than elaborate. Aflei 
addressing the fair-haired, .light-eyelashed, 
Palm-Beach-suited person on one side of the 
table as "Jimmy” and his vis-d-vis, a darkly 
mysterious lady in a purple v,eil, as “Alicia,” 
he referred to me casually as “Clay,” and 
considered the introduction complete. 
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Presently the hushed whisper was heard again. "Many shadows are here tonight," it said. 
"Shadows living and dead. Dead alive and living dead. They crowd close. ." 
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1 do not mean that the lady’s costume 
was limited to the veil. Only that this article 
was .of such peculiar, brilliantly, fascinat- 
ingly ugly hue that the rest of her might 
have been clothed in anything from a mer- 
maid’s scales to a speckled calico wrapper; 

I can image nothing except a gown of the 
•same color which would have distracted 
one’s attention from that veil. 

The thing was draped over a small hat 
and hung all about her head and face in a 
sort of circular curtain. Behind it I became 
aware of two dark bright eyes watching me, 
like the eyes of some' sea creature, laired 
behind a highly futurist wave. Having met 
peculiar folk before in Berquist’s company, 

1 took a seat opposite the veil without em- 
barrassment. 

HARMING little place, this,” I lied, 
glancing about the low-ceilinged, 
semiventilated, architectural container for 
chairs, tables and genius which formed a 
background to the veil. “Sorry I didn’t dis- 
cover it earlier.” 

The dark eyes gleamed immovably from 
their lair. I essayed a direct question. “You 
lunch here frequently, I presume?” 

No answer. The veil didn’t so much as 
quiver. Even my genial amity began to 
suffer a chill. 

Suddenly “Jimmy" of the Palm Beach 
suit transferred his attention from Berquist 
to me. “Please don’t try to talk with Alicia,” 
he said. “She is in the silence today. If you 
draw her out it will disturb the vibrations 
for a week and make the- deuce of a hole 
in my work. Do you mind?” 

With a slight gasp I adjusted myself to 
the unusual; I said I didn’t mind anything. 

“You’re the right sort, then. Might have 
known it, or you wouldn’t be traveling with 
old man Nils, eh? What you going to have? 
Nothing worth eating except the broiled 
bluefish, and that’s scorched. Always is. 
What you eating, Nils?” 

“Rice,” said Berquist briefly. 

“On the one-dish-at-a-time diet, eh? 
Great stuff, if you can stick it out. Make an 
athlete out of a centenarian — if you can 
stick it out. Bluefish for— one or two?” he 
added, addressing the waiter and myself In 
the same sentence. 

“Two,” I smiled. Palm Beach Jimmy ' 
seemed to have usurped my friend’s r61e of 
host with calm casualism. The .man’s blond 
hair and faintly yellow lashes and, eyebrows 


robbed his face of emphasis, so that the 
remarkably square chin and high, sloping 
forehead did not impress one at first. His 
way of assuming direction of even the slight- 
est affairs about him struck me as easy- 
going and careless, rather than domineering. 

He gave the rest of the order, with an 
occasional kindly ' reference to my desires. 
“And boiled rice for one,” he finished. 

The waiter cast a curious glance at the 
purple veil. “Nothing for the lady?” he 
queried. 

“Seaweed, of comse,” retorted Jimmy. 
“You’re new at this table, aren’t you?” 

“Just started working here. Seaweed, 
sir?” 


"Certainly. There it is, staring you in the 
face under ‘Salads.’ Study your menu, man. 
That,” explained Jimmy, after the waiter’s 
somewhat dazed departure, “is the only rea- 
son we come here. One place I know of that 
serves rhodymenia serrata. Great stuff. Rich 
in mineral salts and vitamins.” 

“You didn’t order any for yourself,” I 
ventured. ‘ 

“No. Great stuff, but has a horrid taste. 
Simply— horrid! Alicia eats it as a martyr, to 
the cause. We have to be careful or ber 
diet. Very— careful; Nils, old man, what’s 
the new wrong to the human race you’re 
being so silent over?” 

“Can’t say without becoming personal,’ 
retorted Berquist calmly. 

“What? On, I forgot you don’t approve. 
Still clinging to the sacred barriers, eh?” 

“The barriers exist, and they are sacred.” 
Nils’s long, dark face was solemn, but as 
he was capable of cracking the wildest jokes 
with just that solemn expression, I wasn’t 
sure if the conversation were light or seri- 
ous. l only knew that as yet I had failed to 
get a grip on the situation. The man talked 
about his seaweed-fed Alicia as if the lady 
were not present. 

What curiosity in human shape did that 
veil hide? One thing I was uneasily aware 
of. Not once, since the moment of our ar- 
rival had those laired bright eyes strayed 
from my face. 

“The barriers exist,” Berquist repeated. “I 
do not believe that you or others like you 
can tear them down. If I did, I should be 
justified in taking your life, as though you 
were any other dangerous criminal. Wnen 
those barriers go down, chaos will swallow 
the world, and the race of men be super- 
seded by the race of madmenl” 
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Jimmy laughed, unstartled by my friend’s 
reference to cold-blooded assassination. “In 
the world of science,” he retorted, “what 
one can do, one may do. If every investiga- 
tor of novel fields had stopped his work for 
fear of scorched fingers—” 

"In the material, physical world,” inter- 
rupted Berquist, speaking in' the same sol- 
emn, dogmatic tone, “what one can do, one 
may do. There, the worst punishment of a 
step too far can be only the loss of life or 
limb. It isn’t man’s rightful workshop. Let 
him learn its tools at the cost of a cut or 
so. But the field that you would invade is 
forbidden.” 

“By whom? By what?” 

"By its nature! A man who risks his life 
may be a hero, but what is the name for a 
man who risks his soul?” 


“Oh, Nils— Nils! You anachronism! You— 
you inquisitioner! Here! You say the physical 
world is open ground— don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 


“And what is commonly referred to as 
the ‘supernatural’ is forbidden?” 

“In the sense we speak of— yes.” 

"Very well. Now, where do you draw the 
fine dividing line? How do you know that 
your soul, as you call it, isn’t just another 
finer form of matter? A good medium — 
Alicia here can do it— stretches out a tenu- 


ous arm, a misty, wraithy, semiformless 
limb, and lifts a ten-pound weight oflF the 
table while her ‘physical’ hands and feet 
are bound so they can’t stir an inch. Teliki- 
nesis, that is called, or levitation, and you 
talk about it as if it were done by some 
sort of supernatural will power. 


“Will power, yes; but will actuating mat- 
ter to move matter. That fluidic arm is just 
as ‘material,’ though not so substantial, as 
your own husky biceps. It’s thinner— differ- 
ent. But material— of course it's material! 


Why, you yourself are a walking case of 
miraculous levitation. Will moving matter. 
Will, a superphysical force generated on the 
physical plane. Where’s your fine dividing 
line? You talk about the material plane—” 


"I won't any more,” broke in Berquist has- 
tily. "But you know that there are entities 
and forces dangerous to the human race 
outside of what we call the natural world, 
and that your investigations are no better 
than a sawing at the bars of. a cageful of 
tigers. If I thought you could loose them, 
I have already tqld you what I would do!” 


T here was a dark gleam in Berquist’s 
deep-set eyes that suddenly warned me 
he meant exactly what he said— though the 
meaning of the whole argument was as 
to me as 
ing veil. 

Jimmy himself looked sober. “Here comes 
your rice,” he said shortly. “Eat it, you old 
vegetarian, and get off the murder subject. 
I’ll expect you to be coming around some 
night with a carving knife, if you say much 
more.” 

“There are police to guard you from the 
carving knife. The wild marches between 
this world and the invisible are patrolled by 
no police. Yet you fear the knife which can 
harm only your body, and fearlessly expose 
your naked soul!” 

"Thanks, old man, but my soul is well 
able to take care of itself. Eat your rice. 
There! Didn’t I say the bluefish would be 
scorched? And it is. Behold, a prophet 
among you!” 

The bluefish wasn’t worrying me. What 
I was awaiting was the moment when that 
miraculously colored veil should be uplifted. 
Surely, her purple screen removed, the lady 
would eease to stare me out of countenance. 

Before the veil a large platter of strag- 
gling, saw-edged; brownish-red leaves had 
been set down. The dish looked as horrid 
as Jimmy said it tasted. In a quiver of im- 
patience I waited. At last I should see— 

A hand, white and well shaped, but 
slender to emaciation, was raised to the 
veil’s lower edge. The edge was lifted 
slightly. Another hand ' conveyed a modest 
forkful of the , uncanny edible upward. It 
passed behind the veil. The fork came away 
empty. 

With a gasping sigh I relinquished hope, 
and turned my attention to scorched blue- 
fish. 

Jimmy may have noted my emotion. 
“When Alicia is in the silence,” he offered, 
“she has to be guarded. The vibratory 
rhythm of the violet light waves is less 
harmful than the rest ‘ of the spectrum. 
Hence, the veil. Invention of my own. You 
agree with our wild anarchist here, Mr.— er 
—Clay? Sacred barrierist and all that?" 

"My name’s Barbour,” I said. “Clayton S. 
Barbour. As for the barriers, I must admit 
you’ve been talking over my head.” 

“So? Don’t believe it. Pardon me, but 
your head doesn’t look that sort. Hasn’t Nils 
told you what I’m doing?” 


thence behind that astound- 
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“Nils,” said Berquist, with what would 
have been cold insolence from anyone else, 
“has something better to do than walk about 
the world exploiting you to his acquaint- 
ances.” 

“I’m 'smashed — crushed flat,” laughed 
Jimmy. He seemed one of the most good- 
humored individuals I had ever met. “Never 
mind, anarchist. I’ll tend to it myself.” He 
turned again to me. “Come to think of it, 
one of Nils’s introductions is an efiGcient 
disguise. I’m James Barton Moore.” 

I murmured polite gratification. For the 
life of me I couldn’t recall hearing the name 
before. His perception was as quick as his 
good humor. That ready laugh broke out 
again. 

“Never heard of me, eh? That’s a fault of 
mine— expect the whole world to be thrill- 
ingly expectant of results from my work. 
Ever hear of the Psychic Research Asso- 
ciation?” 

“Certainly.” I looked as intelligent as 
ossible. “Investigate ghosts and haunted 
ouses and all that, don’t they?” 

“You’re right, son. Ghosts and haunted 
houses about cover the Association’s metier. 
Bahl Do you know who I am?” 

“A member?” I hazarded. 

“Not exactly. I’m the man the Associa- 
tion forced off its directing board. And I’m 
also the man who is going to make the 
Association look like a crowd of children 
hunting spooks in the nursery. Come around 
to my place tonight and I’ll show you some- 
thing!” 

The invitation was so explosively abrupt 
that I started in my chair. 

"Why— er— ” I began. 

Nils broke in again. “Don’t go,” he said 
coolly. 

“Let him alone!” enjoined Moore, but 
ivith no sign of irritation. “You drop in 
around seven— here,” he scribbled an ad- 
dress on the back of a card and tossed it 
across the table, "and I’ll promise you an 
interesting evening.” 

“You are very good,” I said, not knowing 
quite what to do. I already had an engage- 
nent for that evening; on the other hand, 
my ever-ready curiosity had been aroused. 

“Don’t go,” repeated Berquist tunelessly. 

“Thanks, but I believe I will.” 

“Good! You’re the right sort. Knew it the 
minute I set eyes on you. Don’t extend 
these invitations to everyone. Not— by— any 
means.” 


Berquist pushed back his chair. 

“Are you going on with me. Clay?” he 
inquired. 

I thought he was carrying his peculiar 
style of rudeness rather beyond the bound- 
aries; but he was really my host, so I ac- 
quiesced. I took pains, however, to bid a 
particularly courteous farewell to the eccen- 
tric pair with whom we had lunched. I 
■ might or might not keep my appointment 
with Moore, but if I did I wished to be 
sure of a welcome. 

W ITH me the influence of a personality, 
however strong, ended where its' line 
of direction crossed the course of my own 
wishes. Nils’s opposition to my further ac- 
quaintance with the Moores had struck me 
as decidedly officious. 

Once outside the restaurant, he turned on 
me almost savagely. 

“Clay;” he said, “you are not going up 
there tonight!” 

"No?” I asked coldly. “And why not?" 
"You don’t know what you might be let 
in for. That is why not.” 

“You have an odd way of talking about 
your friends.” 

“Oh, Moore knows what I think." 

“All right,” I grinned, not really wishing 
a quarrel if one could be avoided. “But your 
friends are good enough for me, too. Nils. 
Who was the lady in the veil?” 

“His wife. A 'physical medium— Heaven 
help her!” 

“Spirit rapping, clairvoyant and all that, 
eh? T supposed it was something of the 
sort. Well, if I wish to go out to their place 
and spend a dollar or so to watch some con- 
juring tricks, why do you object so strenu- 
ously? That’s one thing I’ve never done—” 
“Spend a dollar or so!” snapped Berquist. 
“Those people are not professionals, Clay. 
Mrs. Moore is one of the few genuine medi- 
ums in this country.” 

“Oh, come! Surely you’re not a believer 
in fable-tipping and messages from Marcus 
Aurelius and Shakespeare?’’ 

Berquist squinted at me disgustedly. 
“Heaven help me save this Infant!” he 
muttered, taking no pains, however, that I 
shouldn’t hear him. “Clay, you go home and 
stay among your own people. Jimmy Moore 
is a moderately good fellow, but in one 
certain line he’s as voracious as a wolf and 
unscrupulous as a Corsican bandit. He told 
you that he didn’t extend these invitations 
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to everyone. That is strictly true. The fact 
that he extended one to you is proof suffi- 
cient that you should not accept. He saw 
in you something he’s continually on the 
'N'atch for. He would use you and wreck 
vou without a scrupleV’ 

“How? What do you mean? ” 

“If I should tell you in what way, you 
\vould laugh and call it impossible. But, 
let me say something you can understand. 
Except casually, Moore is not a pleasant 
•man to know. He would like people to be- 
lieve that he was dropped from the admin- 
istnrtive board of the Association because 
his investigations and inferences were too 
daring for even the extraordinary open 
types of mind which compose it. The real 
reason was that he proved so violently, 
overbearingly quarrelsome -that even they 
couldn’t tolerate him.” 

Recalling Moore’s impregnable good 
humor under Nils’s own attacks, I began to 
vv'onder exactly what was the latter’s object. 

“Tin not going there to quarrel with him,” 
i said. 

“No; you’re going to be used by him. 
Look at that unfortunate little wife of his, 
if you want a horrible example.” 

“D’you mean he’d obscure my classic fea- 
tures with a purple veil? There’ll be a fight 
(o the finish first, believe me!” 

“Oh, that veil-vibration-seaweed business 
-that’s all rot. Just freak results of freak 
theorizing. Froth and bubbles. It’s the dark 
brew underneath that’s dangerous.” 

“Witch's scene in Macbeth,” I chuckled. 
"Fire burn and caldron bubble! We now 
see Mr. Jimmy Moore in his famous person- 
ation of Beelzebub — costume, one Palm 
Beach suit and a cheerful grin. Don’t worry. 
Nils! I’ll bolt through the window at the 
first whiff of brimstone.” 

“My child,” said Berquist, very gently 
and slowly, “you have the joyous courage of 
ignorance. Alicia Moore is that rare freak, 
a real materializing medium— a producer of 
supernormal physical phenomena, as they 
are called. In other words, she is an open 
channel for forces which are neither under- 
stood nor recognized by the average civil- 
ized man. And Jimmy Moore is that much 
more common freak, a fool who doesn’t 
care whose fingers get burnt. The responsi- 
bility for having introduced you to those 
people is mine. As a personal favor, I now 
ask you to have nothing more to do with 
either of them.” 


“Nils, you’re back in the dark ages, as 
Moore claimed. I never thought you’d fall 
for this spiritualistic bunk.” 

"Leave that. You are determined to keep 
the appointment?” 

"Come with me, if you think I need a 
chaperon.” 

“No,” he said soberly.- 

“Why not?” 

“He wouldn’t have me. Not when a 
seance is planned, and that is what he 
meant by an ’interesting evening.’ I’m per- 
sona non grata on such an occasion, be- 
cause Alicia says her spirit guides don’t 
like me— save the mark! If I tried to wedge 
in tonight there would be another row, and 
Heaven alone knows where the thing would 
end. I wish you’d stay away from there!” 

“Do you mean,” I asked slowly, and be- 
ginning to see new light on Nils’s attitude, 
“that you have quarreled with Moore in the 
past?” 

"My dear fellow, get this through your 
head if you can. It is impossible to know 
Moore very long and not quarrel with him 
—or be subjugated. You keep away.” 

I was growing a little sick of Nils’s per- 
sistence. 

“Sorry. Fear I haven’t your faith in the 
bodiless powers of evil, and I can’t say 
Moore seemed such an appalling person. 
Tm going!” 

Abruptly, vyithout a word of answer or 
farewell, Berquist turned his back on me 
and swung off down street. Several times 
I had seen him end a conversation in that 
manner, and I knew why. By rights, he 
should have been the last man to criticize 
another man’s temper. 

But I knew, too, that Nils’s wrath was 
generally as evanescent as sudden. He 
would be friendly as ever next time we 
met, and even if he were not, I couldn’t 
see why his anger or disapproval should 
afflict me greatly. Friends were, too easily 
acquired for me to miss one. 

I forgot him promptly, and began wonder- 
ing how my desertion for the evening would 
be accepted by Roberta Whitingfield. ^ 

CHAPTER II 

THE DEAD-ALIVE HOUSE 

T hat afternoon I reached home to find 
Roberta herself on the veranda with my 
sister Catherine. Rather to my consterna- 
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tion, on hearing of the restaurant encounter, 
Bert promptly dubbed it, “The Adventure of 
the Awful Veiled One,” and announced her 
intent to solve the mystery in my company. 
Catherine seconded the motion, calmly in- 
cluding herself in the party, but there I 
rebelled. ^ 

Roberta and I were to be married one of 
these days. She was mine to command me. 

I had a vague idea of what Moore's invi- 
tation portended, and I knew what would 
happen if I took both those girls and any- 
thing unusual occurred. They would giggle. 

We kept Roberta with us for dinner, and 
when she had gone home to dress, Cathy 
and I had our argument in earnest. My 
mother was confined to her room with one 
of her frequent headaches, and for a while 
dad hid himself in his paper. Then a grizzled 
head appeared over the top of it. 

“Cathy,” he drawled, “I haven’t a notion 
what this is all about, but wherever Clay is 
off to. I’m sure he doesn’t want two girls. 
Clay, I don’t wish to be rude, but if you 
are going, won’t you please depart at once? 
Run upstairs, Catherine, and see if all this 
loud talking has disturbed your mother.” 

Cathy went. She knew better than to op- 
pose dad when he used that tone. 

That evening I called for Roberta in my 
car, and after nine o’clock we arrived at the 
address written across Moore’s card. It 
turned out to be half of a detached double 
dwelling, standing on a corner beyond a 
block of quiet, respectable red-stone fronts, 
with a deep lawn between it and the street. 

“Ridiculous house,” Bert named it on first 
sight, and ridiculous house it was in a certain 
sense. It reminded one of that king in the 
old fairy tale who “laughed with one side, 
of his face and smiled with the other." 

The half that bore Moore’s number was 
neat, shining and of unimpeachable exterior. 
Its yellow brick front was clean, with freshly 

{ )ainted white -woodwork; its half of the 
awn, close-clipped and green, was set with 
little thriving round flower beds. 

The other half had the look of a regular 
old beggar among houses. The paint, 
weather-beaten, blistered and brown, was 
no dingier than the dirt-freckled bricks. Two 
or three windows were boarded up. Not 
one of the rest but mourried a broken pane 
or so.. From the dilapidated porch wooden 
steps all askew led to a weed-grown walk. 
On that side the lawn was a straggling 
waste of weeds. 


Roberta had hopped out of the car with- 
out waiting for assistance; ! joined her and 
we stood staring at the queer-looking com- 
bination. 

“Roberta,” I said solemnly after a moment, 
“there is a grim, grisly secret which I hadn’t 
meant to alarm you with, but perhaps it is 
better you should be warned now.” 

“Clay! What do you mean?” 

“That house!” My voice was a sinister 
whisper. "Don’t you see? Life and death, 
or chained to the corpse of his victim! Moore 
murdered one of the twin houses, and now 
he must live in the other house as a pen- 
nance.” 

To my surprise, instead of laughing at 
my nonsense, she took my arm with a shiver. 
“Don’t!” she protested. “When you speak 
so the house isn’t funny any more. It’s— 
horrid. A— a dead-alive house! Let’s not go 
in. Clay.” 

I felt annoyed, for this last-moment retreat 
was not like her. I said, “Come along, Berty, 
and don’t be silly. I suppose one half belongs 
to Moore and the other to somebody else, 
and he can’t make the other owner keep his 
half in repair.” 

After some further discussion, we entered 
the gate at last. I remerribered that as we 
went up Moore’s walk, I threw back my 
head and glanced upward. The moonlight 
was so white on the slanting house roofs 
that for just a moment I had an illusion of 
their being thick with snow. 

With snow. Yes, I remembered that illu- 
sion afteiward. 

M oore had expected me alone, of 
course, but he needn’t have made that 
fact quite so obvious. He met us in his 
library on the second floor, whither a neat, 
commonplace maid had ushered us after a 
glance at my card. 

It was a long, rather heavily furnished, 
room, lined with books to the ceiling. Our 
first view of it noted nothing bizarre or out 
of the ordinary. Moore was seated reading, 
but as we. were announced he rose quickly. 
It was when he perceived Roberta and real- 
ized that I had brought a companion that 
I had my first real doubt that Nils had not 
exaggerated about the man’s temper. 

His good-humored, full-lipped mouth 
seemed to draw inward and straighten to a 
disagreeably gashlike effect. The skin over 
his cheek-bones tightened. A pronounced 
narrowness between the eyes forced itself 
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suddenly upon the attention. For one instant 
we faced a rnan disagreeably different from 
the one who had parried all Berquist’s 
thrusts with unshakable good nature. 

As he rose and came toward us, however, 
the ominous look melted again to geniality. 
"Began to think old Nils had scared you off 
in earnest, Barbour,” he greeted. “Witch 
burnings would still be in order if our wild 
anarchist had his way, eh?” 

Rather reluctantly I performed the neces- 
sary introductions. 

"I had no right to come with Clayton," 
Roberta apologized. “But when he told me 
of your invitation, I— we thought—” 

“That you might find some amusement 
here?” Moore finished for her. “That’s all 
right. Miss Whitlngfield, though the work 
I am engaged in is a bit serious to be 
amusing,' I fear. Hope you’re not the nervous, 
screaming sort?” ne added, with ' blunt 
anxiety. 

She flushed a trifle, then laughed. "I’m 
not— really!” she protested. “But I’ll go away 
if you wish.” 

That- was too much for me. “We’ll both 
leave,” I said very haughtily. “Sorry to have 
put you out, Mr. Moore.” 

To my astonishment, for I was really 
angry, he burst out laughing. It was such a 
genial, inoffensive merriment as caught me 
unawares. I found myself, laughing with him, 
though at what I hadn’t the faintest notion. 

"Why, Barboiu:,” he chuckled, "you 
mustn't take offense at a lack of conven- 
tional mannerisms on my part. I’m a worker- 
first, last and all the time. Miss Whitingfield, 
you’re welcome as the flowers in May, but 
I can no more forget my work nor what is 
likely to affect it than I can forget my own 
name. You aren’t angry with me, are you?” 

“N-no— ” she began rather hesitatingly, 
but just then the door opened behind us 
and we heard someone enter. 

“I am here!” 

The words were uttered in a dry, toneless 
voice. We both turned, and I realized that 
the “Mystery of the Awful Veiled One” was 
a mystery no more, or at least had been 
shorn of its purple drapery. 

Of course, I had expected to meet Alicia 
here, but I think I should have recognized 
those eyes in any surroundings. They were 
fully as bright, dark, and almost incredibly 
large and attentive as they had seemed be- 
hind the veil. For the rest, Mrs. Moore’s 
slender figure was draped in filmy black. 


between which and a mass of black hair her 
facev^gleamed, a peaked white patch— and 
with those eyes in it. 

“Medium” or not, Mrs. Moore herself was 
more like the creature of another world 
than any human being I had ever seen. 

“Be seated, Alicia.” 

Without troubling to present Roberta, 
Moore gestured toward a peculiar-looking 
chair at one side of the room. The slender 
creature in black swept toward it obediently. 

Having reached the chair, she turned, 
faced us for a moment, still expressionless 
save for those terribly attentive eyes, then 
sank into the chair’s depths. 

Roberta was frankly staring, and so was 
I, but my stare had a newly startled quality. 
Alicia had passed me very closely indeed. 
My hand still tingled where another hand— 
a bony, fierce little hand— had closed on it 
in a swift, pinching clasp. And though I 
was sure that her colorless lips had not 
moved, four low words had reached my ears 
distinctly. 

“Go away— you.' Go.” 

I glanced at Berty, but decided that she 
had missed the rude little message. Moore 
certainly hadn’t heard, for he had gone over 
to the chair and was standing behind it 
when Alicia reached there. 

With a slight shrug I determined that 
where so much oddity prevailed, this addi- 
tional eccentricity of Mrs. Moore had better 
be ignored. To think of her as a real person' 
—my hostess— was made difficult by the 
atmosphere of utter strangeness which her 
appearance and Moore’s treatment of her 
had already created. 

“You and Miss Whitingfield sit over 
there,” commanded Moore briskly. 

“I’ll explain what we’re about in a minute. 
You’ll be interested. Gan’t avoid it. A little 
farther off. Miss Whitingfield— d’you mind? 
Alicia is more easily affected than other 
sensitives. More — easily — affected. Right! 
Now just a moment and I can talk to you.” 

We had seated ourselves as he directed, 
I some half dozen feet from the enthroned 
Alicia, Roberta much farther away, well over 
by the heavily curtained windows. 

To the savage and to the young “stiange” 
is generally synonymous with “funny.” We 
exchanged one quick look, then kept our 
eyes resolutely apart. A wave of incipient 
mirth had fairly leaped between us. It was 
well, I thought, that Cathy had been sup- 
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Then we saw what Moore was doing at 
the chair, and forgot laughter in amazement. 
It must be remembered that Roberta and 1 
were innocent of the least previous experi- 
ence in this line. Save for some hazy knowl- 
edge of “spiiitualistic fakes” arid “mind-- 
reading” of the vaudeville type, we were 
blankly ignorant, and by consequence as un- 
consciously receptive as a couple of innocent 
young sponges. But at first we were rherely 
shocked by the brutal fact of Moore’s prep- 
arations. 

I HAVE said .that the chair taken by Alicia 
was a peculiar one. It stood before a pair 
of black curtains, which concealed what in 
spiritualistic circles is called a cabinet. The 
chaii' itself was large, heavy, with a high 
back and uncommonly broad arm-rests. 
xMore, it had about it that look of “apparatus” 
which one associates with dentists’ and sur- 
geons’ fixtures. Alicia leaned back in it, her 
hands resting limp on the arm-rests. 

Then up over each fragile wrist Moore 
clamped a kind of steel handcuff, attached to 
the chair arm. Another pair of similar fet- 
ters, extended on short rods from the back, 
were clasped round her upper arms. And, 
as if this were not enough, he locked to- 
gether the two halves of a wide steel band 
about her waist. 

And his wife sat there, inert as a porcelain 
doll, her enormous eyes wide open and fixed 
on me in perfectly unswerving contempla- 
tion. 

“All really great mediums will trick you 
if they can,” said Moore coolly. “Don’t need 
any object for fraud. .Unless you should call 
the hickery itself an object. Alicia is a great 
rriedium. Very— great!” 

Suddenly every decent impulse ! had rose 
to revolt. That was a woman in the chair— 
Moore’s wife— and he treated her, talked 
about her, as though she were some pecu- 
liarly trained and subject animal. 

I rose sharply. “Mrs. Moore, is this affair 
proceeding with your consent?” 

“Don’t address the psychic!” snapped her 
husband over one shoulder. 

But I wasn’t afraid of him. At that mo- 
ment I could have thrashed the man cheer- 
fully— and with ease, for I carried no super- 
fluous flesh in those days, and had inches the 
better, of him in height and reach. Roberta 
was suddenly at my side, and I knew by the 
excited shine of her eyes that she sensed 
my emotion and approved it. 


“Mrs. Moore,” I repeated, “are you endur- 
ing this of your own free will? Moore, at- 
tempt to intimidate her, and you’ll be sorry!” 

He straightened, and turned on me in 
earnest, but Alicia herself broke the strain. 

“Sit down, boy,” she said in her dry, 
toneless voice. “Vyhat James says of fraud 
is true. But he does not mean what you 
think. I am not conscious of what I do in 
trance, and the self then in control has 
no inoral standards. Were my earthly limbs 
not bound, no phenomena could be credited, 
and my own guides have advised the con- 
struction of the chair. The steel bands are 
padded with felt, and do not hurt me. I did 
not speak to you when I entered, because 
at some times..the guides like me to be silent. 
This is tiring me. You must not quarrel with 
James. Violent emotion tires me. A great 
evil will come to you through me, but now 
you must sit down and be very quiet. I am 
tired.” 

For the first time, wliite lids drooped over 
those unnatural eyes. The closing of them 
seemed to rob ,her face of the last trace 
of fellow-humanity. Moore was grinning 
again, though rather tensely. 

“Please sit down, Barbour,” he pleaded in 
a very low voice. “I should have explained 
a few things to you in advance. Alicia will 
be asleep directly, and then we can talk.” 

I did sit down, and Roberta retired to 
her window. That toneless, indifferent voice 
of Alicia’s, that cool exactitude of statement, 
had not seemed the expression of a meek and 
terrorized soul. Birt if she were not afraid of 
Moore, whyjrad she been so surreptitious in 
asking— in ordering me to leave? "I did not 
speak to you when I entered—” But she had 
spoken to me. “A great evil will come to 
you through me—” And she said it like a re- 
mark on the weather! 

I gave up suddenly. All my curiosity was 
submerged in a wave of healthy revolt 
against the obviously abnormal. A vague 
unhappiness came with it, and the desire 
above everything to take Roberta and get 
out. 

Alicia was breathing regularly now, in 
long, deep breaths, soft but audible. Leaving 
her, Moore drew up-a chair between Roberta 
and me, seated himself, crossed one leg 
over his knee, and beamed amiably. 

"Mr. Mpore,” I began, but he checked me, 
finger in air. 

“Sh! Trifle lower, please. I know what 
you’re thinking, Barbour, and I don’t blame 
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you. Not in— the— leasti My fault entirely. 
Now let's drop all that and forget it. You 
are two very intelligent people, but I can 
never remember that the average man or 
woman knows as much about sensitives as a 
baby knows of trigonometiy. Now, why did 
I invite you here, Barbour?” 

“For an interesting evening, you said.” 

“Ex-actly! And you’ll have it. First of 
many, I hope. But don’t expect any messages 
from your deceased grandfathers tonight, for 
you won’t get ’em.” 

“Very well,” I assented. “Bert, do you hear 
that? Our revered ancestors won’t speak to 
us! 

“And don’t imagine this is a matter for 
joking, either,” reproved Moore, but still 
amiably. “I did not say that purely spiritual 
forces would hot be involved. But a psychic— 
a medium— has all the complexity of the 
highest type of nervous human— plus. And 
it’s the plus sign that complicates matters 
You might get messages through from almost 
anyone— eventually. You’ll seem to get them 
tonight. But they won’t be real. Alicia has 
more different selves than the proverbial 
cat has lives. And all wanting a chance to 
talk, and parade around, and pass them- 
selves off as anybody you’d care to name, 
from Julius Caesar to your mother’s de- 
' ceased aunt’s nephew. Very— remarkablel” 

“I should say so!” 

W E GLANCED rather anxiously at 
Alicia’s quiescent figure. But no sud- 
den procession of selves had yet appeared. 

“That, however, is beside the mark,” an- 
nounced Moore briskly. “In such common- 
place manifestations, Alicia dematerializes 
a percentage of her own fleshly bulk, exter- 
nalizes and projects it from her subliminal 
consciousness. Aside from proving the ac- 
cepted laws of matter to be false, the phe- 
■ nomena are of small importance.” 

He paused again. 

“I should think,” ventured Roberta, care- 
fully avoiding my eyes, “that disproving the 
laws of matter would be— might be almost 
enough for one .evening.” 

“The accepted laws,” he corrected rather 
sharply. “Crooks— Oschorowicz— Lombroso— 
Bdttazzi— Lodge— I could name you over a 
dozen great scientists who have already dis- 
proved them in that way. But they had only 
Eusapia Paladino and lesser psychics to 
work with. We have— Alicia!” 

A vague memory stirred in me. “Pala- 


dino?” I said. “You mean the famous Italian 
medium? I thought she was exposed as a 
fraud.” 

He frowned. This was a sore subject with 
him, though I did not know why till much 
later. 

“I tell you,” he scowled, "they are all 
frauds— when they have the chance. The first 
impulse of hysteria is toward deception. 
Genuine mediumship and hysteria are prac- 
tically inseparable. What can you expect? 
Paladino was as genuine as Alicia, and Alicia 
will fool you outrageously, given the least 
opportunity. Quite— scandalously— unscrupu- 
lous!” 

“You’re very frank about it,” 1 couldn’l 
help saying. 

“Why not? You heard Alicia’s own state- 
ment in that regard. She works with me to 
overcome the disadvantage. Mabel and 
Maudie are manageable enough, but Horace 
is a born joker. For a long time Horace 
fought bitterly against the idea of that chair, 
and only yielded when I threatened to give 
up the sittings.” 

“These- people are friends who attend the 
seances?” I inquired, thinking that Moove 
had Nils’s habit of referring to all his ac- 
quaintances by their Christian names. 

Moore appeared mildly surprised. 

“Don’t you really know anything at all 
of spiritualistic investigation?” 

“Spirry. I’m afraid I’ve never had enough 
faith in spooks to be interested.” 

“Never mind. We’ll correct that!” assured 
Moore calmly. “Mabel and Maudie and 
Horace are three of Alicia’s spirit guides. 
She believes them to be real entities of the 
spirit world— people who have passed be- 
yond, you understand— but I doubt it. 
Doubt it— very seriously! In fact, I have 
reason to be positive that those three, along 
with several subsidiary ‘spirits,’ are just so 
many phases of Alicia’s subconscious. On the 
other hand, Jason Gibbs, her real ‘control,’ 
is a spirit to be reckoned with. 'You will 
find Jason an amazingly interesting man on 
acquaintance. And now that I have ex- 
plained fully, suppose we take a look at the 
cabinet?” 

Roberta and I rose and followed him, not 
sure whether to be amused or impressed. His 
statement that he had “explained fully” was 
a joke, so far as we were concerned. What 
nebulous ideas of a seance we had possessed 
were far removed from anything we had met 
tonight. To sit in a circle, holding hands in 
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the dark; to hear mysterious raps and pound- 
ings; to glimpse, perhaps, the cheese-clothy 
forms of highly fictitious “ghosts”— that had 
been our previous conception of a “sitting” 
culled from general and half-forgotten* 
reading. 

Moore was so utterly matter-of-fact and 
unmystical of manner that he probably im- 
pressed us more deeply than if he had at-, 
tempted to inspire awe. 

And, I reflected, if he were a charlatan, 
where was his profit? Nils himself had as- 
sured me that Mrs. Moore was not a profes- 
sional medium. 

The fact was that I had emerged from 
college almost wholly ignorant of the modem 
debate between the physicist and the spirit- 
ist— ignorant that science itself had been 
driven to admission of supernormal powers 
in certain "victims of hysteria,” but stood 
firm on the ground that these powers were 
of physical and terrestrial origin. 

James Barton Moore, however, was a 
born materialist who had accepted the spir- 
itistic theory from an intellectual viewpoint. 
The result showed in his matter-of-fact way 
of dealing with the occult. He had, more- 
over, one characteristic of a certain type of 
scientist in less weird fields. He would have 
put a stranger or his best friend on the vivi- 
sectionary table, could he by that means 
have hoped to acquire one smaU modicum 
of the knowledge he sought. 

Figuratively, he already had me on the 
table that night. 

CHAPTER III 

HORACE 

O N PUSHING aside the black curtains, 
the cabinet proved to be a place like 
a square closet, with a smooth, solid wooden 
back, built out from the wall. In it there 
stood a small, rather heavy table, made of 
polished ” oak, on which reposed several 
objects. , 

There was a thing like a small megaphone, 
to which Moore referred as the cone.” 
There was an ordinary glass tumbler, nearly 
filled with water; a lump of soft putty; a 
sheet of paper blackened by sooty smoke; a 
pad of • ordinary white paper, and several 
pencils, of different colors and sizes. 

“Our preparations tonight,” said Moore, 
“are of the simplest sort. I have passed the 
stage of registering Alicia's externalized mo- 


tivity by means of instruments of precision. 
The exact force exerted to lift a weight 
yards beyond her bodily reach, the regulated 
rhythm of a metronome’s pendulum, the 
compression of a pneumatic bulb ten feet 
from her hand— these have all been tested, 
proved and left behind me. Others have 
done that with other mediums. 

“But I go the step further that Bottazzi 
and many others dared not take. Having ad- 
mitted the phenomena, I admit a cause for 
them outside the physical and beyond 
Alicia's individuality. I admit the disem- 
bodied spirit. My experiments are no longer 
based on doubt, but certainty. Their culmi- 
nation will mean a revolution for the think- 
ing world— a reversal of its whole stand 
toward matter and the forces that affect it.” 

Roberta and I were not particularly inter- 
ested in revolutions of thought. Like younger 
children, we wished to know what he pro- 
posed doing with the things on the table, 
and after that we wished to see it done. 
§0 we stood silent, hoping that he would 
stop talking soon and let the exhibition of 
Alicia’s mysterious powers begin. 

Being off on his hobby, Moore probably 
mistook our silence for interest. At last, how- 
ever, in the midst of a dissertation on “psy- 
chic force,” “telikinesis” and "spiritual con- 
trols,” he was interrupted by a long, deep 
sigh from the chair. The sigh was followed 
by a strangled gasping, very much as though 
Alicia were choking to death. 

We both started toward the chair, but 
Moore barred the way. 

"Let her alone!” he ordered imperatively. 
“She’s all right. Come back to your seats.” 
And when we had returned to our former 
positions, he added: “She is going into trance 
now. Later you may approach closer— hold 
her hands, if you like. But Alicia can’t bear 
even myself to be very near her in the first 
stages. It hurts her, you understand. Gives 
her physical pain.” 

Judging from poor Alicia’s appearance, 
she was in physical pain anyway. Her 
peaked white face writhed in the most un- 
pleasant contortions. She ghoked, gasped, 
gurgled, and showed every symptom of a 
woman in dying agonies. Then suddenly she 
quieted, her face resumed-its lay-figure calm- 
ness, and the great eyes opened wide. 

“Differs from most psychics. Opens her 
eyes, in trance. Quite— frequently!” I heard 
Moore muttering; but Alicia herself began to 
speak "now, and I forgot him. 




The curtains of the cabinet flew open 

and a huge black hand darted 
straight into Roberta's facel 

The queerest, silliest little voice issued 
from her lips. It was like a child’s voice, but 
an idiot child’s. 

“Pretty, pretty, prettyl’’ it gurgled. “Oh, 
such a pretty ladyl Did pretty lady come to 
see Maudie?” Followed a pause. When it 
spoke again the voice had a petidant note: 
“Did pretty lady come to see Maudie?” 

Moore looked at Roberta. “Why don’t you 
answer her. Miss Whitingfield?” 

Before she could comply, however, an- 
other personality had apparently superseded 
the idiot child. A great laugh that I would 
have sworn was a man’s echoed across the 
silent library. It seemed to come from 
Alicia’s throat. 




w 

VI# 


“Ha, ha, ha! Oh, ha, ha! You’ve got queer 
taste, Jimmy Moore! Why d’you want to drag 
that pair of freaks in here? Tell ’em to go 
home! Go on home, young fellow, d’you 
hear? Go on, now— and take the skirt with 
youl” 

“That is Horace,” commented Moore im- 

S erturbably. “You haven’t any manners, 
torace, have you?” 

"Not a mannerl” retorted the voice. “Is 
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that young sport going to leave, or do I 
have to heave a brick at him? Scat! Get out 
-you! 

This was certainly outside my idea of a 
seance. It occurred to me abruptly that the 
voice was not proceeding from Alicia. Some 
confederate was concealed nearby— had en- 
tered the cabinet, perhaps, by a concealed 
door. Or Moore himself was ventriloquiz- 
ing. 

Then I realized that Alicia’s eyes were 
again fixed on my face, and their expres- 
sion was not that of a woman entranced. 
They were keen, bright, intelligent. Her 
lips moved. 

“Get! Get out!” adjured that brutally vul- 
gar voice. Then it changed to a whining, 
female treble: "You are young, Clayton 
Barbour; young and soft to the soft, cruel 
hand that would mold you. You are easy to 
mold as clay— clay— Clayton— clay! Evil hangs 
over you— black evil! Flee from the damned, 
Clayton Barbour. Go home— you!” 

Moore was frowning uneasily. 

“Sublimal," he said shortly. “Pay no 
attention to these voices. They emanate 
from the subconscious— Alicia’s dream self. 
Similar to delirium, you know." 

"Ah!” I murmured, and settled back in 
my chair. Not that I agreed with Moore, 
though I had dismissed thought of either a 
confederate or my host’s ventriloquism. The 
ventriloquist was Alicia herself. I had no 
doubt that she could have caused the voices 
to sound from any quarter of the room as 
easily as from her own throat. As for trance, 
her eyes were entirely too wakeful and in- 
telligent. Nearly everything said so far had 
been more repetition, in different phrases 
and voiees, of that first brief, fierce little 
demand that I leave. 

But by that time I was more than a trifle 
annoyed. It was hardly pleasant to sit in 
Roberta’s presence and hear rude puns 
made on my name— to hear it implied that 
I was a mere nonentity with no character 
of my own. I rather plumed myself that 
Alicia would not find me so pliable. If she 
really wished me to depart, she had gone 
the wrong way about it. 

“Ah,” I said, settled back, and— the vul- 
garity of “Horace” may have been conta- 
gious— deliberately winked at Alicia. It was 
a crude enough act, but her methods struck 
me as crude, too. 

A blaze of fury leaped into those too- 
attentive eyes. Her features writhed in such 


an abominable convulsion as I had never 
believed possible to the human countenance. 
Purple, distorted, terrible— with a flashing 
of bone-white teeth— and out of it all a 
voice discordant, and different from any we 
had heard. 

“Fool— fool— fool!” it grated. “Protect— try 
—can’t protect fool! Slipping— it’s • got me- 
I’m slip— Oh-h-h! Oh-h-h-h!” 

E ven Moore seemed affected this time. 

We were all on pur feet, and he wa.s 
beside his wife in three long strides. As the 
last, long-drawn moan died away, however, 
the dreadful purple subsided from Alicia’s 
countenance as quickly as it had risen. She 
was again the queer, white porcelain doll, 
leaning back with closed lids in her im- 
prisoniirg chair. 

Moore straightened, wiped his forehead, 
and laughed snakilv. 

"Do you know,’^ he said, “with all the 
experience I’ve had, Alicia still gives me an 
occasional fright? But I never saw her pass 
into the second stage quite so violently.” 

"Don’t these horrible convulsions hurt 
your wife, Mr. Moore?” 

Roberta was deeply distressed, and no 
wonder! I felt as if I had brought her to 
watch the seizures of an epilept. 

“She says they don’t,” replied Moore. "But 
-never mind that. Listen!” 

Alicia’s lips writhed whitely. “Light!’ 
came her barely audible whisper. 

Promptly Moore reached for a switch. 
Two of the three lights burning went put. 
The third was a shaded library lamp on a 
table not far off. I expected him to extin- 
guish that also, for everything in the room 
was plainly visible, but he let it be. 

"You may hold . Alicia’s hands, if yon 
wish,” he offered generously. 

We shook our heads. Presently the 
hushed whisper was heard again. 

"Many shadows are here tonight,” it said. 
"Shadows living and dead. They crowd 
close. An old, old shadow comes. Blood 
runs from his lean, gnarled throat. He 
speaks!” 

The whisper became a ghastly, bubbling 
attempt at articulation. There were no 
words. The result was just an abominable 
sound. 

“Man with his throat cut rriight speak like 
that,” observed Moore reflectively. “She 
must mean old Jenkins, who was murdered 
next door. That’s the reason we have this 
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house, you know. The other halt s supposed 
to be haunted^and is.” 

Now I wanted fo get out in earnest, 
Fraud or epilept, Alicia was entirely too 
horrible, and Moore, with his calmness, al- 
most worse. I tried to draw Roberta toward 
the door, but she held back. 

"Not yet. Clay. I wish to see what will 
happen.” 

Now the horrid gurgle had merged into 
a man’s voice. It was loud and distinct as 
"Horace’s," but otherwise slightly different 
—as different, say, as tenor from high bari- 
tone. 

“I am Jason Gibbs,” it asserted. “Mr. 
Moore, will you kindly ask your friends to 
step back a little? We will do what we can 
for you, but my fellow spirits are a trifle 
shy of strangers.” 

Moore motioned us back. At the same 
time he shook his head smilingly. 

“That’s not Jason," he murmured. “A very 
good imitation, but an imitation, nonethe- 
less. We shan’t get much tonight.” 

"And in that,” retorted the tenor, “you 
are exactly mistaken! You will get much. 
In fact you are likely to get more than one 
of you ever bargained for. You say I’m not 
Jason Gibbs? Seeing is believing, isn’t it? 
Shall I show myself?” 

Moore acquiesced smoothly. “Do so, by 
all means.” 

"ril attend to that in a little while. I can 
read your mind all right, Jimmy Moore! 
You think I’m Horace talking high. Well, 
Horace is a very good fellow, and fond of 
Iiis joke, but I’m Jason Gibbs tonight— and 
all the time, of course! Like to see some- 
thing pretty?” 

“Anything at all, Hor— Pardon me — 
jason!” 

"Then watch the cabinet.” 

We did. For a minute or two nothing hap- 
pened. 

Then Roberta cried out: “It’s on fire!” 

“No," said Moore. “Watch!” 

A strange, tiny flame was running along 
tlie edge of the black curtains where they 
touched the floor. 

When I say "running along,” I do not 
mean that in the usual sense as applied to 
fire. It was a tiny, individual flame, violet 
in color, about an inch and a half high, 
and as it moved it twirled _and spun on its 
own base in the oddest manner. Reaching 
the center, where the curtains joined, it 
floated slowly upward, still twirling, left 


the cabinet and presently disappeared, ap- 
parently through the ceiling. Another flame 
and another followed it. 

I ASSURED myself that we were watching 
a very clever and unusual exhibition of 
fireworks. But I didn’t believe that. I didn’t 
know exactly what I believed, but I* did 
know that those twirling, violet flames were 
the first really strange thing I had ever seen 
in my life. When seven of them had ap- 
peared and vanished, Moore spoke. 

“Isn’t that enough— er— Jason? Gan’t you 
do better than that for us?” 

There was silence, while the eighth and 
last flame twirled upward and vanished. 
Then that great, rough laugh burst start- 
lingly from Alicia’s lips. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha! Oh, Jimmy Moore, 
I should say I can do better! 'I should say 

I’* 

so! 

And with that the curtains parted sud- 
denly and— it is hard^ to tell, but it was 
harder to stand the shock of it— a huge, mis- 
shapen, grayish-black hand darted out from 
between them. 

Behind it I caught a glimpse of wrist— 
1 couldn’t see any arm. It just leaped out 
and into existence, as one might say, and to 
my unspeakable horror laid its gross, 
gnarled fingers fairly across Roberta Whit- 
ingfield’s mouth and chin. 

I believed it had seized her- throat. Half 
mad with shock, I sprang at the hand, grip- 
ping it in both of mine. I felt a kind of 
cold roughness in my gra.sp— a rough solidity 
that melted to nothing even as I touched it. 
My hands were empty. I caught Roberta, 
as she swayed backward, whiter than Alicia 
herself. 

And Moore was reproving— something, in 
the most everyday manner. 

"Really, Horace, that wasn’t a nice joke 
at all!” he criticized. 

Easing Roberta into a chair, I sprang 
savagely at the curtains and swept them 
aside. Behind there was only- the table and 
what we had seen on it. I had a fleeting 
impression that the lump of putty was dif- 
ferent— that, where it had been a formless 
lump, it appeared now as if it had been 
squeezed between giant fingers. Then Moore 
was pulling me back. 

"Don’t do that, Barbour. We sha’n’t get 
anything more, if you interfere like that.” 

"Devil!” it was all I could think of to 
call him, and it seemed inadequate enough. 
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“You— devil! To play a trick like that on an 
unsuspecting girl! Bert, darling, come. I’ll 
take you home; then I’ll come back and 
settle with these people!” 

“Barbour, 1 give you my word of honor 
that I had nothing to do with what just 
occurred. You brought Miss Whitingfield 
here' of your own volition, and pardon me 
—against my wishes. But she assured me she 
was not of the nervous type—” 

“Nervous!” I repeated scornfully. “A 
really nervous woman would have died 
when that black paw flew out at her!” 

“I’m not hurt, Clayton,” intervened Ro- 
berta. “Don’t quarrel with him— please!” 

“You are sensible,” approved Moore. 
“There is no danger from such manifesta- 
tions as that hand. Why, I have taken a 
peep into the cabinet when the power was 
strong and seen half a dozen human limbs 
and parts of limbs lying about— fragmentary 
impulses, as one might say, of, the medium- 
istic force—” 

But here, with marked decision, Roberta 
rose. • 

“I think we will go home. Clay. 1 have 
just discovered that I am of the nervous, 
screaming sort! Mr. Moore, will you plea.'^e 
say good night for us to Mrs. Moore when 
she— when she wakens?” 

He sighed disappointedly. 

“It’s too bad, really! If Jason Gibbs had 
actually been in control tonight there woulc^ 
have been nothing to shock you. Horace is 
nothing. Just a secondary, practical-joking 
phase of Alicia’s own personality.” 

“Corne, Roberta.” We started toward the 
door. 

And then, without a warning flicker, the 
library' lamp went out, leaving the room in 
impenetrable darkness. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE FIFTH PHESENCE 

T he difference between light and the 
lack of it is the difference between free- 
dom and captivity, and the real reason that 
we pity a blind man is because he is a 
prisoner. This is true under normal condi- 
tions. Add to darkness dread of the super- 
natural, and the inevitable sum is panic. 

Till that moment I doubt if Roberta or 
I had believed the black hand which touched 
her to be of other than natural origin. In- 
giained thought-habit had accused Mooi'^ 


of trickery, even while it condemned the 
trick as unpleasant. 

That was while the li^ht burned. One in- 
stant later we were trapped prisoners of the 
dark, and instincts centuries old flung oft 
thought-habit like a tissue cloak. 

What had been a quiet, modern room 
became, in that instant, the devil-haunted 
jungle of forebears infinitely remote. 

And' it didn’t help matters that just then 
“Horace” elected to be heard again. Alicia 
visible, Horace had seemed a vocal feat 
on her part. Alicia unseen, Horace became 
a disckfnate fiend. That he was a fiend, vul- 
gar and incongruous, only made his fiend- 
ishness more intolerable. 

"How’s this for a joke?” he inquired sar- 
donically. “I never did like that lamp! Let’s 
give it away, Jimmy. Tell your young fool 
friend to take the lamp away with him.” 

Soundlessly, vvithout warning, something 
hard and slightly warm touched my cheek. 
I struck out wildly. My fist crashed througli 
glass, there was a great smash and clatter 
from the floor, and mingled with it shout 
upon shout of fairly maniacal mirth. Then 
Moore’s .voice, cool but irritated : 

“You’ll have to stop these tricks, Horace. 
I’m ashamed of you] Breaking a valuable 
lamp like that. Our guests will believe you 
a common spirit of poltergeist!” 

“Moore, if you don’t throw on the lights. 
I’ll kill you for this!” 

My own voice shook with mingled rage 
and dread. Of course, it might he he who 
had brought the lamp and held if against 
my face, but the very senselessness of the 
hick made it terrible in a queer, unhuman 
way. 

“Stand still!” he commanded sharply. 
“Barbour, Miss Whitingfield, you are not 
children! Nothing will harm you, if you keep 
quiet. It was your own yielding to anger- 
and fear that brought this crude force into 
play. Did it actually hit you with the lamp, 
Barbour?” 

“I hit the lamp, but—” 

“Exactly! Now keep quiet. Horace, may I 
turn on the lights?” 

"If you do, you’ll be sony, Jimmy! Call 
me poltergeist or plain Dutch, there’s- some- 
body worse than me here tonight.” 

“Wliat do you mean, Horace?” 

“Oh, somebody that came along in with 
your scared young friends. He’s a joker, too, 
but I don’t like him. He wants to get through 
the gates altogether, and stay through. If he 
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does, a lot of people will be sorry. You say 
I’m. rough, but say, Jimmy, this fellow is 
worse than rough. He’s smoothl Get me? 
Too smooth. I’m keeping him back, and you 
know I’m stronger in the dark.” 

“Very well.” I heard Moore laugh 
amusedly. His quiet matter-of-courseness 
should have deleted all terror from the -af- 
fair. He was carrying on a conversation with 
a rather silly, rather vulgar man, of whom 
he was not afraid, but whose vagaries he in- 
dulged for reasons of expediency. That was 
the sound of it. 

But the sense of it— there in the blackness- 
was such an indescribable horror to me as 
I. cannot convey by words. There was more 
to this feeling than fear of Horace. I learned 
what nerves meant that night. If mine had 
all been on the outside of my skin, crawling, 
expectant of shock, I could have suffered no 
more keenly. Coward? Wait to judge that 
till you learn what the uncomprehending 
sant for me. 

laughed Moore. “But don’t 
break any more lamps, Horace— please! Have 
some consideration for my pocketbook.” 

' “Money! We haven’t any pants-pockets 
my side of the line,” Horace chuckled. “If 
I’m to keep the smooth fellow back, you 
must let me use my strength. Let me have 
my fun, Jimmy! What’s a lamp or so between 
pals? And just to keep things interesting, 
suppose we bring out the big fellow in the 
closet?” 

I heard a thud from the direction of the 
cabinet, a low chuckle, and then a huge 
panting sound. It sounded like" an enormous 
animal. We had a sense of something living 
and enormous that had suddenly come out 
of nothing into the room. 

“The hand!” screamed Roberta sharply. 
“It’s the black-hand thing!” 

I was hideously afraid that she was right. 
With her own clutching little hands oii my 
arm, I sprang, dragging her with me. I didn’t 
spring for where I thought Moore was, nor 
for where I supposed the door might be. 
There were only two thoughts in my head. 
One of a monstrous and wholly imaginary 
black giant; the other, a passionate desire for 
light. 

By pure chance I brought up against the 
wall just beside a brass plate inset with two 
magical, blessed buttons. My fingers found 
them. Got the wrong button— the right one. 

Flash! And we were out of demon-land 
and in a commonplace room again. 


expectancy m( 
’“Very well. 


Not quite commonplace, though. True, no 
black, impossible giant inhabitea it. The vast 
panting sound had passed, and though the 
lamp lay among the splinters of its wrecked 
shade and my hand was bleeding, a broken 
lamp and cut hand are possible incidentals 
of the ordinary. 

But that woman in the chair was not! 
Writhing, shrieking, foaming creatures like 
that have their place in a hospital— or a sick 
man’s delirium— but not rightfully in an eve- 
ning’s entertainment for 'two unexpectant 
young people. Bert took one look and buried 
her face against my vest in an ecstasy of 
fear. 

M oore was beside his wife, swiftly un- 
clasping the steel manacles that held 
her, but finding time for a glaring side- 
glance at me which expressed white-hot 
and concentrated rage. 

I didn’t understand. Alicia’s previous 
spasms or seizures, though less violent than 
this, had been bad enough. Why should 
Moore eye me like that, when if anyone had 
a right to be furious it was I? 

“The lights!” moaned Bert again.st my 
vest. “You turned on the lights, and it hurt 
her. I’ve read that somewhere— Oh, Clay, 
why don’t you do something to help her 
ana make her stop that horrible screaming?” 

Moore heard and turned again, snarling. 
“You get out of here, Barbour! You’ve done 
harm enough!” 

“Sha’n’t I— sha’n’t we call a doctor?” I 
stammered. 

He didn’t answer. Released, Alicia had 
subsided limply, a black heap in the chair, 
face on knees. The gurgling shrieks had 
lowered to a series of long, agonizing moans. 
I thought she was dying, anR in a confused 
way I felt that both Roberta and Moore 
blamed me. 

The moans,, too, had ceased. Was she 
dead? 

Now Moore was trying to lift his wife out 
of the chair— and failing, for some reason. 
Instinctively I pushed Roberta aside and 
moved to help him. 

And then, at last, that happened for which 
all the rest had been a prelude— for which 
my whole life had been a prelude, as I was 
to learn one day. There came— how can I 
phrase it? 

It was not a darkness, for I saw. It was 
not a vacuum, for most certainly I— everyone 
of us— continued to breathe. It was like— 
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you know what happens sometimes ia a 
thunderstorm? There is a hushed moment, 
when it is as if a mighty, invisible being had 
drawn in its breath— not breath of air, but 
of force. If you live in the suburbs and have 
alternating current, the lights go out— as if 
the current had been sucked back. 

Static has the upper hand of kinetic. A 
moment, and kinetic will rebel in a blinding, 
crashing river of fire from sky to earth. 
But till then, between earth and clouds there 
is a tension so terrific that it gives the awful 
sense of a void. 

That happened in the room where we 
stood, though the force involved Vas not the 
physical one of electricity. There was the 
hushed moment, the sense of awful tension— 
of void— of strength sucked back like the 
current— 

Without knowing how, I became aware 
that all the life in the room was suddenly, 
dreadfully centralizing around one of us. 
That one was Alicia. 

I saw Moore move back from her. He 
had gone ghastly pale, and he waved his 
hands queerly. The straining sense of void 
which was also centralization increased. A 
numbness crept over me. 

The invisible had drawn in its breath of 
pure -force, and my life was undoubtedly a 
part of it. 

There came a stirring of the black Heap 
in the chair. Inexplicably, I felt as well as 
saw it. As if, standing by the wall, I was 
also in the chair, Roberta shivered. She ,was 
out of my sight, standing slightly behind 
me, but I felt that, too. No two of us were 
in physical contact, and yet some strange 
interfusion of consciousness was linking us 
more closely than the physical. 

Again Alicia stirred. She cried out inar- 
ticulately. The cenbalization was around 
her, but not by her will. I felt a surge of 
resentment that was not mine, but Alicia’s. 
Then I knew that there were more than 
four of us present, in the room. A fifth was 
here— invisible, strong, unifying the strength 
of us all for its own purpose— for a leap 
across the intangible barriers and into the 
living world— 

Numbness was on me, cold dread, and a 
sense of some danger peculiarly personal to 
myself. It was coming— now— now— 

With another cry, Alicia shot suddenly 
erect. Her arms went out in a wide sweep 
that seemed to be struggling in an attempt 
to push something from her. 


“Serapion!” she cried, and: “Youl Back! 
Go back— go back— go back— Oh, you, Sera- 
pion!” 

When kinetic revolts -against static, blind- 
ing fire results. The tension in that room 
let go as suddenly as the lightning stroke, 
though I was the only one to feel it fully. 

My body reeled against the wall. My 
spirit— I— the ego— reeled with It— beyond it 
—down— down— into darkness absolute— and 
into a nullity deeper than darkness’s self. 

S PEED. In outer space there is room for 
it, and necessity. Between our sun and 
the nearest star where one may grow warm 
again there is space that a light ray needs 
centuries to cross. 

The cold is cruel, and a wind blows there 
more' biting than the winds of earth. Little, 
cold stars rush by like far-separated lamps 
on a country road, and double meteors, 
twin blazing eyes, swing down through the 
long black reaches. It is hard to avoid 
these, when they sweep so close, and one’s 
hands are numb on the steering-wheel. 

But one can’t slow for that— nor even for 
a frightened voice at one’s elbow, pleading, 
protesting, begging for the slowness that 
will let the cold overtake and annihilate us. 

“The cold!’’ I shouted against the wind. 
■‘Cold!’’ 

“Well, if you’re cold,’’ wailed the har- 
assed voice, “why don’t you slow down? 
Clay! Clayton Barbour! I’ll never ride again 
in a car with you, Clayton, if you don’t 
slow down!” 

Another pair of twin meteors rushed curv- 
ing toward us. We avoided them, kept our 
course by the fraction of a safe margin, and 
as we did so the limitless vistas of interstel- 
lar space seemed to close in sharply and 
solidify.' 

Infinite shrank to finite with thp jolt of 
a collision— and it was almost a real one. I 
swung to the left and barely avoided the 
tail of a farmer's wagon, ambling sedately 
along the road ahead of us. Then I not 
only slowed, but stopped,, while the wagon 
creaked prosaically by. I sat at the wheel of 
a car— my own car— and that was Roberta 
Whitingfield beside me. 

“Sixty miles an hour!” she was saying 
indignantly. “You haven’t touched the horn 
once, and you are sitting so that I can’t 
get at it.” 

I said nothing. Desperately I was trying 
to adjust the unadjustable. 
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This road was real. The numbness and 
chill were passing, and the air of a sum- 
mer night blew warm on my cheek. That 
wild rush of the spirit through space was 
already fading into place as a dream mem- 
ory. 

But there had been some kind of an 
hiatus in realities. My last definite memory 
^vas of— Alicia Moore. Alicia— upright— re- 
bellious— crying out a name. 

‘“Serapion." 

“Clay!” A note of concern had replaced 
Roberta’s indignation. “Why do you sit 
there so still? Answer me! Are you ill? What 
is the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

That was a lie, of course, but instinctive 
as self -protection. I must get straight some- 
how, but I wouldn't confide the need even 
to Roberta. In the most ordinary tone I 
apologized for my reckless driving and 
started the car again. We were on a familiar 
road, outside the city, but one that would 
take us by roundabout ways to our home 
in the suburbs. 

I drove slowly, for it was very necessary 
that Roberta should talk. By listening L 
might be able to get straight without be- 
traying myself, and indeed, before we 
reached home, I had a fairly clear idea of 
what had happened in the blank interim. 

A first wild surmise that the Moore epi- 
sode had been a dream, in its entirety was 
banished almost at once. As nearly as I 
could gather, without direct questioning, 
from the time when I reeled back against 
the wall until my return to self-conscious- 
ness some sixty minutes later, I had be- 
haved so normally in outward appearance 
that not even Roberta had seen a difference. 

My body had evidently not fallen to the 
floor, nor showed any signs of fainting or 
unconsciousness. Alicia seemed to have re- 
turned to her senses at the same time that 
I lost mine, for Roberta spoke of her host- 
ess’s quiet air of indifference that amounted 
almost to scorn for the concern that we— 
Bert and I, mind you!— expressed for her. 

Moore, for his part, it seemed, had re- 
covered his temper and been rather apolo- 
getic and anxious that I, at least, should re- 
peat my visit. I had been non-committal 
on the subject— for which Roberta now com-, 
mended me— and. then we had come away 
together.. 

After that, the hallucination I had suf- 
fered, of myself as a disembodied entity. 


careering from one planetary system to an- 
other, had synchronized with an actual 
career in the car where road-lamps simu- 
lated stars and occasional cars traveling in 
the opposite direction provided the stimuli 
for my dream-meteors. 

A- man hypnotized might have done what 
I did, and as successfully. To myself, then, 
I said that I had been hypnotized. That 
in a manner yet to be explained either 
Moore or his wife had hypnotized me and 
allowed me to leave their house under that 
influence. I tried to determine what reckon- 
ing I .should have with them 'later. But it 
was a failure. I was frankly scared. 

An hour had been jerked bodily oiit of 
my conscious life. If, in the ordinary and 
orthodox manner, I had Iain insensible 
through that hour, it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered so much. Instead of that, an I that 
was not I appeared to have taken charge 
of my affairs and in such a manner that a 
person very near and dear to me had per- 
ceived nothing wrong. It was that which 
frightened me. 

A S THE last traces of daze and shock 
. released my mind, the instinct to keep 
its lapse a secret only grew stronger. For- 
tunately I found concernment easy. Speed- 
ing was not so far from my occasional habit 
that Roberta had thought much of that part 
of the episode. Her vigorous protests had 
been largely on account of my failure to 
use the horn. 

Dropping the subject with her usual 
quick Bood-nature, she talked of our re- 
markable first experience with a "real me- 
dium," and disclosed the fact— not surpris- 
ing, perhaps— that she had been consider- 
ably less impressed than I. In retrospect 
she blamed her own nerves for most of the 
excitement. 

“I may be unfair. Clay," she confided, 
“but truly, I can’t help believing that Mrs. 
Moore is just a clever, hysterical woman 
who has deluded poor Mr. Moore into a 
faith in ‘spirit voices.’ ” 

“The black hand? The little flames?” 
“Did we really see them? Don’t you think 
the woman may have some kind of hyp- 
notic power, like— oh, like the mango trick 
that everybody’s heard they do in India? 
You know. A tree grows right up out of the 
ground while you watch; but it doesn’t, 
really, of course. You’re hypnotized, and 
only think you see it. Couldn’t eveiything 
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we saw and heard tonight have been a— 
a kind of hypnotic trick? And— now, with all 
the screaming and fuss she had made, Mrs. 
Moore was so calm and cool when we left! 
I think it was all put on, and the rest was 
hypnotism.” 

‘You’re a very clever little girl, Bobby,” 
I commended, and meant it. If there was 
one thing I wished to believe, it was that 
Alicia Moore had faked. 

We knew nearly as little about hypnotism 
as we did of psychic phenomena, real or 
so-called. But the word had a good sound 
to me. I had been hypnotized. Hypnotized! 
That Fifth Presence in the room had ex- 


isted oi.ly in my own overborne imagina- 
tion. The whole affair was— 

“Berty,” I said, “we’ve been through a 
highly- unpleasant experience, and it’s my 
fault. Nils warned me against those people, 
but I was stubborn mule enough to believe 
I wished to know more of them. I don’t, 
and we don’t— you and I. The truth is, 
Berty, I feel pretty foolish over the whole 
business. Had no right to take you to such 
a place. Downright dangerous— queer, irre- 
sponsible people like that! Say, d’you mind 
not telling Cathy, for instance?” 

"If you won’t tell mother!” 

She giggled. I could picture myself relat- 
ing that weird and unconventional tale to 
the stately Mrs. Whitingfieldl Up went my 
right hand. 

.“Hear me swear! I, Clayton S. Barbour, 
do solemnly vow silence—” 

“Full name, or it isn’t legal!" trilled the 
girl beside me. 

“Oh, very well! I, Clayton Serapion Bar- 
bour, do—” 

I stopped with a tightening of the throat. 
As the word "Serapion” passed my lips, the 
Fifth Presence had shut down close about 


me. 

Out of space— time— wrapped away in 
cloudy envelopes of oblivion— 

“Clayton!” A clear young voice out of 
the clouds. They shriveled to nothing, and 
I was loosed to my world again. “Why, 
Clayton!” repeated Roberta. “How did that 
woman know your middle name?” 

My right hand dropped to the. wheel, 
and the car leaped forward, 

“Did you tell her?” insisted Roberta, 
“No,” I answered shortly. “Berquist told 
MoofS, I suppose. How do I know?” 

“Someone must have told her," Bert 
agreed. “It isn’t as if it were an ordinary 


name that she might have hit on by guess- 
ing.” 

“Oh, it isn't so unusual. There have been 
Ser— There have been men of that name 
in my mother’s family for generations. I 
was given the name in remembrance of my 
mother’s brother. He died only a few months 
before I was born, and she had cared a lot 
for him. But don’t let’s talk of the name 
any more. I always hated it. Sounds silly— 
like a girl’s name— I— I— Oh, forget the 
name! Here we are at home, and there’s 
your mother in the window looking for us.” 

“We’re awfully late!” 

“Tell her the Moores were very interest- 
ing people,” I suggested grimly. 

That night, though I slept, Alicia Moore 
and the Fifth Presence— in various unpleas- 
ant shapes— haunted me through some ex- 
ceedingly restless, hours. 


CHAPTER V 


THE COMING OF THE FACE 

T hat a man may retire to his bed un- 
known iand wake up famous is a truism 
of long standing. There is a parallel truth 
not half so pleasant. A man— a whole family 
—may retire wealthy and wake up paupers. 

My father was the practically inactive 
senior mernber' of his firm, and the reins 
had so far left his hands that when the 
blow fell it was hard for him to get a grasp 
on the situation or even credit it. 

Rather shockingly, the first word we had 
of disaster came through the morning paper 
in a blare-headed column announcing the 
suicide of Frederic Hutchinson. Suicide 
without attempt at concealment. A scrub- 
woman, entering the private ofiices of Bar- 
bour & Hutchinson early that morning, had 
fairly trodden in the junior partner’s scat- 
tered brains. 

There followed a week of torment— of 
sordid revelations of unwise speculation, 
and ever increasing despair. A week that 
left dad a shaken, tremulous old man, and 
the firm of Barbour & Hutchinson, grain 
brokers, an unpleasant problem to be dealt 
with by the receivers. 

Dad had known his partner for a clever 
man, and no doubt he was formerly a trust- 
able one. But when the disease called specu- 
lation takes late root, its run is likely to be 
more virulent than in a younger victim. All 
Hutchinson’s personal estate had been ab- 
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sorbed. His family were left in worse pre 
dicament than ours— or would have been, 
save that dad’s peculiar sense of honor 
caused him to throw every cent he owned, 
independent of the firm, into the pit where 
that firm’s honor had -vanished, in an at- 
tempt to save it. 

Unfortunately he possessed not nearly 
enough to satisfy the creditors and re-estab- 
lish the business. As my mother pointed 
out, the disgrace ^that had been all Fred 
Hutchinson’s was now dad’s for impoverish- 
ing his family when, under the terms of 
partnership and the law of our State, most 
of his personal investments and realty could 
have been held free from liability. 

And to that dad had only one, and to 
my mind somewhat appalling, reply: 

“Let Clay go to work in earnest, then. 
Perhaps some day my son will- clear the 
slate of what scores I’ve failed to settle!” 

Well, great God, can a young fellow care- 
fully trained to have everything he wants 
without trying turn financial genius in. a 
week? 

If it hadn’t been for Roberta, I think 1 
should have thrown up the sponge and 
fairly mn away from it all. Her faith, though, 
stirred a chord of ambition that those of my 
own blood failed to touch, and her stately 
Charlestonian mother emerged from stateli- 
ness into surprising sympathy. 

Then Dick Vansittart, the unregenerate 
youngster who had been my dearest pal in 
college days, got me a job with the Colossus 
Trust Company, the bank of which his 
father was president and where he himself 
loafed about intermittently. 

Even I knew that the salary offered was 
more commensurate with our needs than 
with what I was worth. Vansittart, Sr., a 
gruff old lion of a man, growled at me 
through a personal interview which ended 
in: “You won’t earn your salt for six months, 
Barbour, but maybe Terne can put up with 
you. Try it, anyway!” 

Terne was the second vice-president, 
whose assistant, or secretary, or general 
errand-boy, it was proposed that I become. 
I reached for my hat. 

“Sony to have bothered you, Mr. Vansit- 
tart! I would hardly care to receive pay ex- 
cept on the basis that it was earned.” 

The lion roared. 

“Sit down! Don’t you try Dick’s high 
mannerisms with me! If I can tolerate Dick 
in this bank, I can tolerate you* but there’s 


going to be one difference. You’ll play the 
man and work till you do earn your wages, 
or you’ll go out! Understand?” 

“I, merely meant—” 

“Never mind that.’^' The savage counte- 
nance before me softened to a leonine be- 
pevolence. “Clayton Barbour’s son wants nf' 
charity, but, you young fool, don’t I know 
that? Your father has swamped himself to 
pay debts that weren’t his. Now I choose tc 
pay a^debt that isn’t mine, but Dick’s!” 

I must have looked my bewilderment. 

“I mean,” he thundered, “that when m\ 
son was expelled from the college he dis 
graced he nearly took you with him! Yoi 
cubs believe you carry your shame on youi 
own shoulders. You never think of us. rv« 
crossed the street three times to avoid meet 
ing your father-e-l! Earn your wages here, 
so that I can shake hands with him next 
time. Here— take this note to Mr. Terne. His 
office is next the cashier’s., Go to work!” 

I went, but outside the door found Van 
waiting for me, smiling ironically. 

"You heard?” I muttered. 

“Not being stone deaf, yes. The governor 
doesn’t mind publicity where I’m concerned, 
eh? Interested passers-by in the street might 
hear, for all he cares. Oh, well— truth is 
mighty and must prevail! Wish you luck, 
Clay, and there’s Fatty Terne coming now. 
So long!” 

I was left to present my note to a dignified 
person who had just emerged from the cash- 
ier’s office. “Fatty” was a merciless nickname 
for him, and unfair' besides. The second vice- 
president’s large figure suggested strengtli 
rather than overindulgence. Beneath his dig- 
nity he proved a kindly, not domineering 
man, much overworked himself, but patient 
with early mistakes from a new helper. 

He shared one stenographer with aiiother 
official, and seemed actually grateful when I 
offered to learn shorthand during spare hours 
in order to be of more use with the corre- 
spondence. I was quite infected with the 
work fever for a while, and saw little of Van, 
who let me severely alone from the first day 
I entered the bank. 

His new standoffishness' didn’t please me 
exactly, but I was too busy to think much of 
him one way or the other. At home, how- 
ever, things went not so well. Since the house 
had been sold over our heads, we were 
forced into painfully small quarters. There 
was a little place near by that belonged to 
my mother. It had stood empty for a year, 
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and though not much better than a cottage, 
her ownership of it solved the rent problem,, 
and, as she bitterly explained, we no longer 
needed servants’ rooms nor space for the en- 
tertainment of guests.. 

Mother and Cathy undertook the house- 
work, while dad fooled about with paint-pots 
and the like; trying to delude himself into the 
behef that paint, varnish, and a few new 
shelves here and there would make a real 
home for us out of this wretched shack; for 
that is what Cathy and I called it privately. 

All the problems of home life had taken 
on new, ugly, uncomfortable angles, and I 
spent as little time among them as I decently 
could. 

Roberta had no more complaints to make 
of “sixty miles an hour and never touched the 
horn.” My car had gone with the rest. We 
went on sedate little walks, like a country 
pair, tried to prefer movies to grand opera, 
and piled up heart-breaking dream-castles 
for consolation. 

Two months slid by, and in that while 
our adventure at the “dead-alive house,” as 
Roberta had named Moore’s place, was 
hardly mentioned between us. Once or twice, 
indeed, she referred to it, but there was 
for me an oppressive distastefulness in the 
subject that made me lead our conversations 
elsewhere. 

On the very heels of the catastrophic 
passing of my father’s firm I had received a 
brief note from Moore. He expressed con- 
cern and sympathy, adding in the same 
breath, as it were, that he hoped I had been 
“well enough interested the other evening to 
wish to walk farther along the path of 
psychical research.” 

I regarded his concern as impertinent and 
his hope as impudent, considering my un- 
pleasant memories of the first visit. I tore 
the letter up without answering it. After that 
I heard no more from him, and it was not 
until the second month’s ending that a thing 
occurred which forced the whole matter 
vividly upon my recollection. 

dear Serapion had not been taken 

X from us,” said my mother, “we should 
be living in a civilized manner, and my 
children and I would not have been driven 
to manual labor!” 

Dad kept his eyes on his plate, refraining 
from answer. He had been guilty of an ill- 
advised criticism on Cathy’s cooking, and, 
from that, discussion had run through all 


the ramifications of domestic misery until I 
was tempted to leave dinner unfinished and 
escape to my usual refuge, the Whitingfields. 

But the mention of my uncle’s name had 
a peculiar effect on me. A slight swimming 
sensation behind the eyes, a gripping tight- 
ness at the back of my neck— Serapion! 

The feeling passed, but left me trembling 
so that I remained in my place, fearing to 
rise lest I betray myself. As before, some 
deep-seated instinct fought that. The weak- 
ness was like a shameful wound, to be at all 
costs hidden. 

“Had he lived,” continued my mother,' “he 
would have seen to it that we weren’t 
brought to this. No one near poor Serapion 
was ever allowed to be uncomfortable!” 

Dad’s eyes flashed up with a glint 'of 
spirit that he had never before showed in 
this connection. 

“Is that so? I know he kept remarkably 
comfortable himself, but I can’t recall bis 
feathering anyone’s nest but his own.” 

“Don’t slander the dead!” came her sharp 
retort. “Why, you owe the very house over 
your head to him! And if it hadn’t been 
that his thoughtfulness left it in my name 
you wouldn’t have that. You would have 
robbed your children and me of even this 
pitiful shelter—” 

“Evelyn— please!” 

“It’s true! And then you dare cast slurs 
and innuendos at poor Serapion-” 

“I gave him the house in the first place,” 
dad muttered. 

She rose, eyes flashing and filled with 
tears. “Yes, you. did! And this shameful little 
hole was all he had to live in— and die in! 
Serapion was a saint!” she declared. “A saint! 
He was— he was universally loved!" 

And with that, my mother swept from the 
room. Cathy followed, though with a sneak- 
ing glance of sympathy for dad. Tempestu- 
ous exits on mother’s part had been fre- 
quent as far back as I could remember, and 
as they were invariably followed by hours 
in which someone must sit with her and the 
house must be kept dead silent, we other 
three had the fellow-feeling of victims. 

Dad eyed me across the table. “Son,” he 
said, “what is your middle name?” 

“Ser—Ser— Samuel!” I ended desperately. 
My heart, for no obvious reason, had begun 
a furious palpitation. Why couldn’t they let 
that name alone? 

He looked surprised, and then laughed. 

"You are right, son! I was about to give 
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you warning— to forbid your becoming such 
a saint as your esteemed namesake. But I 
guess that isn’t needed. The Samuels of the 
world stand on their own feet, as you do 
now, thank Heaven! A Samuel for the Ser 
apion in you^^. then, and never forget it!” 

He could not guess the frantic struggle 
going on beneath my calm exterior. There is, 
I believe, a psychopathic condition in which 
sound-waves produce visual sensations; a 
musical note, for example, being seen as a 
blob of scarlet, or the sustained blast of a 
bugle as a ribbony, orange-colored streak. 
Some such confusion of the senses seemed 
to have occurred in me, only in my case 
one single sound produced it, and the result 
was not color but a feeling of pressure, dizzi- 
ness, suffocation. 

Fighting for control, I knew that another 
iteration of the sound in question would cost 
me the battle. Dad’s mouth opened, and 
simultaneously I rose. Opinions on my 
uncle’s character, pro or con, didn’t interest 
me half so much as the problem of excusing 
myself in a steady voice, walking from table 
to doorway without a stagger, and finally 
escaping from that room before the fatal 
name could be spoken again. 

These feats accomplished, I managed to 
get up the stairs and into my own room, 
where I locked the door and dropped, face 
downward, across the bed. Though the eve- 
ning was cool, my whole body was drenched 
with sweat and my brain reeled sickeningly. 

O NE may get help from queer sources. 

Van, in our gay junior year— his last 
at college— had initiated me into a device for 
keeping steady when the last drink has been 
one too many. You mentally recite a poem 
or speech or the mnltiplication table— any 
old thing will do. Fixing the mind in that 
way seems to soothe the gyrating interior 
and enables a fellow at least to fall asleep 
like a gentleman. 

In my present distress that came back to 
me. Still fighting off the unknown with one- 
half of my mind, I scrabbled around in the 

"Speed. . In outer space there is 
room for it, and necessity. Between 
our sun and the nearest star where 
one may grow warm again there is 
space that a light ray needs centuries 
to cross. The cold is cruel and a wind 
blows there more biting than the 
winds of earth" 
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other half for some definite memorization to 
take hold of. 

There was none. The very multipUcation 
table swam a jumble of numbers. Then I 
caught a rhyme beginning in the back of 
my head, and fixed my attention on it fever- 
ishly. Over and over the words said them- 
selves, first haltingly, then with increasing 
certainty. It was a simple, jingling little 
prayer that every child in the English-speak- . 
ing world, I suppose, has learned past for- 
getfulness. “Now I lay me down to sleep—” 

Again— again— by the tenth repetition of 
“I pray the Lord my soul to take,” I had 
wrenched my mind away from— that Jier— 
and had its whole attention on the rhyme. 
At last, following a paroxysm of trembling, 
I knew myself the victor. Once more the 
Fifth Presence had released me. 

Panting and weak from reaction, I sat up. 
What ailed me? How, in reason and'bommon 
sense, could the sound of any man’s name 
have this effect on me? 

Hypnotism? Nearly two months had 
elapsed' since my first trouble of this kind, 
and without recurrence in the interim. No, 
and come to think of it, I couldn’t recall 
having heard the name spoken in that while, 
either. Serapion! It was only when uttered 
aloud that the word had power over me. 
I could think of it without any evil effect. 
And that name on Alicia’s lips had been' 
my last vivid impression before I lost self- 
consciousness and walked out of Moore’s 
house, an intelligent automaton for sixty 
minutes after. 

Scraps of psychology came back to me. 
Hypnotism— hypnotic suggestion. Could a 
man be shocked into hynotic sleep, awaken, 
and week's later be swayed by a sound that 
had accompanied the first lapse? 

One way, I set myself very firmly. In cool 
judgment I was no believer in ghosts. The 
very thought brought a smile to my lips. 
My uncle had died before I was born; but, 
though dad had for some reason disliked 
him, by all accounts triy namesake had been 
a genial, easy-going, agreeable gentleman, 
rather characterless, perhaps, and inclined to 
let the other fellow work, but not a man 
whose spirit could be imagined as a half- 
way efficient "haunt.” 

Serapion! No, and neither would he 
probably have flung away his own and his 
family’s comfort for a point of flne-drawn 
honor. Was dad in the right? I had tried to 
reserve criticism there, and in action I had 


certainly backed him to the limit. Inevit- 
ably, though from yet far-off, I could see 
the loss of Roberta grinding down upon me. 
She couldn’t wait my convenience forever, 
you know. Some other fellow— some free, 
unburdened chap— 

I buried my head in my hands. 

Then I dropped them and sprang erect, 
every nerve alert. 

I had closed my eyes, and in that instant, 
a face had leaped into being behind their 
shut lids. The face was not Roberta’s, though 
I had been thinking of her. Moreover; it had 
lacked any dreamlike quality. It had come 
real— real as if the man had entered my 
bedroom and thrust his face close to mine. 

As my eyes flicked open, it had van- 
ished, leaving me quivering with a strange 
resentment— an- anger, as if some intimate 
privacy had been invaded. I stood with 
clenched fists, more angry than amazed at 
first, but not daring to shut my eyes lest it 
return. 

What had there been about the queer 
vision that was so loathsome? 

The face of a man around forty years it 
had seemed, smooth-shaven, boyish in a 
manner, with a little inward twist at the 
mouth corners, an amused slyness to the 
clear, light-blue eyes. The face of an easy- 
going, take-life’s-jokes-as-they-come sort of 
fellow, amiable, pleasant, and, in some in- 
definite fashion— horrible. 

I was sure I had never seen the man in 
real life, though there had been a vague 
familiarity about him, too. 

About him! A dream— a vision. 

“Clayton Barbour,” I muttered through 
shut teeth, “if it has reached the point where 
a word throws you into spasm and you are 
afraid to close your eyes, you’d better con- 
sult a doctor; and that is exactly what I 
shall do!” 

CHAPTER VI 

THE FACE SPEAKS 

N ils BERQUIST has his own ways, and 
whether or not they were practical or 
customary ' to mankind at large influenced 
him in no degree. He called himself a so- 
cialist, but in pure fact he was simply one 
of those persons who' require a cause to 
fight for and argue about, as a Hedonist 
craves his pleasures, or the average man an 
income. 
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Real socialism, with the communal inter- 
ests it implies, was foreign to Berquist’s 
very nature. He could get along, in a with- 
drawn kind of way, with almost anyone. He 
would share what small possessions he had 
with literally anyone. But his interest went 
to such abstractions of thought as were 
talked and written by men of his own kind, 
while hirriself— his mind— he kept for the 
very few. Those are the qualities of an 
aristocrat, not a socialist. 

One result of his paradoxical attitude 
showed in the fact that when it came to 
current news, Nils was as ignorant a man 
as you could meet in a day’s walk. My vari- 
ous troubles and activities had kept me from 
thinking of him, but when I agaiiT hap- 
pened on Nils in town one evening it hurt 
my feelings to discover that the spectacular 
downfall of Barbour & Hutchinson might 
have occurred on another planet, so far as 
he was concerned. 

News that had been blazoned in every 
paper was news to him all this time after- 
ward. Even learning it from me in person, 
he said little, though this silence might 
have been caused by embarrassment. Ro- 
berta was with me, and to tie Nils’s tongue 
you had only to lead him into the presence 
of femininity in the person of a young, 
pretty girl. 

I at last recalled the fact, and because 
for a certain reason I wished a chance to 
talk with him where he would talk, I asked 
if he couldn’t run out some night and have 
dinner with us. Cathy’s cooking was noth- 
ing wonderful, but I knew Nils wouldn’t 
mind that, nor the cramped quarters we 
Iiad to live in. I reckoned on taking him 
up to my own room later for a private con- 
fab. 

After a short hesitation he accepted. 

“You take care of yourself. Clay,” he 
added. “You’re looking pale — run down. 

I Don’t tell me you’ve been laid up sick along 
with all this other trouble?” 

“No, indeed, old man. Working rather 
harder than I used to and— lately I haven’t 
slept very well. Bad dreams— but aside from 
tliat, nothing serious. 

After a few more words, we parted, he 
striding oflF on his lonely way to some 
bourne unknown; Roberta and I proceeding 
toward the movies. 

A fortnight had passed since the strange 
face had made its first appearance. If Nils 
thought I looked pale, there was reason 
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for it. “Bad dreams,” I had told him, but 
bad dreams were less than all. 

My resolve to visit a doctor had come to 
nothing. I had called, indeed, upon our 
family physician, as I had meant. The mo- 
ment I entered his presence, however, that 
instinct for concealment which had pre- 
vented me from confiding in Roberta or my 
family rose up full strength. The symptoms 
I actually laid before Dr. Lloyd produced 
a smile .and a prescription that might as 
well have been the traditional bread pills— 
I didn’t bother to haye it filled. I went out 
as alone with my secret as when I entered. 

A face— boyish in manner, pleasant, half- 
smiling usually; with an amused slyness to 
the clear, light-blue eyes; an agreeable in- 
ward quirk at the corners of the finely cut 
lips. I had come to know every lineament 
intimately well. 

It had not returned again until some time 
after the first appearance. Then— at the 
bank, the afternoon following my futile con- 
ference with Dr. Lloyd— I happened to close 
my eyes, and it was there, behind the lids. 

There was a table in Mr. Terne’s ofiice, 
over which he used to spread out his cor- 
respondence and papers. I was seated at one 
side of the table and .he on the other, and 
I started so violently that he dropped his 
pen and made a straggling ink-feather 
across the schedule of securities he was 
verifying. 

He patiently blotted it, and I made such 
a fuss over getting out the ink-eradicator 
and restoring the sheet of minutely figured 
ledger-paper to neatness, that he forgot to 
ask what had made me jump in the first 
place. 

After that the face was with me so often 
that if I shut my eyes and saw nothing, its 
absence bothered me. I would feel then 
that the face had got behind me, perhaps, 
and acquired the bad habit of casting fur- 
tive glances over .my shoulder. 

You may -think that if one must be bur- 
dened with a companion invisible to the 
world, such a good-humored countenance 
as I have described would be the least dis- 
agreeable. But that was not so. 

There was to me a subtle hatefulness 
about it— like a thing beautiful and at the 
same time vile, which one hates in fear of 
coming to love it. 

I never called the face “him,” never 
thought of it as a man, nor gave it a man’s 
name. I was afraid to! As if recognition 
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would lend the vision power, I called it 
the Fifth Presence, and hated it. 

A S DAYS of this passed, there came a time 
, when the face began trying to talk to 
me. There, at least, I had the advantage. 
Though I could see the lips move, forming 
words, by merely opening my eyes I was 
able to banish it, and so avoid learning whal 
it wished to say. 

In bed, I used to lie with my eyes wide 
open sometimes, for hours, waiting for sleep 
to come suddenly. When that happened I 
was safe, for though my dreams were often 
bad, the face never invaded them 

I discovered, too, that the name Serapion 
had in a measure lost power to throw me 
off balance, since the face had come. My 
mother continued to harp on the superiority 
of my dead uncle’s character, and how he 
would have shielded us from the evils that 
had befallen, until dad acquiesced in sheer 
self -protection. But though I didn’t like to 
hear her talk of him, and though the sound 
of the -name invariably quickened my heart- 
beat,. hearing neither increased nor dimin- 
ished the vision’s vividness. 

It was with me, however, through most 
of my waking hours— waiting behind my 
lids— and if I looked pale, as Nils said, the 
wonder is that I was able to appear at all 
as usual. So I wished to talk with Nils, hop- 
ing that to the man who had’ warned me 
against the Moores I could force myself to 
confide the distressing aftermath of my visit 
at the “dead-alive house.’’ 

He had promised to come out the next 
night but one, iwhich was Wednesday. Un- 
fortunately, however, I missed seeing him 
then, after all, and because of an incident 
whose climax was to give the Fifth Presence 
a new and unexpected significance. 

About two-thirty Wednesday afternoon I 
ran up the steps of the Colossus Trust, and 
at the top collided squarely with Van, Jr. 
By the slight reel with which he staggered 
against a pillar and caught hold of it, 1 
knew that Van had been hitting the high 
spots again and hoped he had not been 
interviewing his father in that condition. 
On recovering his balance, Van stood up 
steady enough. 

"Old scout Clay! Say, you look like a pale, 
pallid, piffling fresh-water clam, you do. 
’Pon my word. I’m ashamed of the old 
Colossus. The old brass idol had sucked 
all the blood out of you. My fault, servin’ 


up the best friend I ever had as a— a help- 
less sacrifice to my father’s old brass Colos- 
sus. Come on with me— you been good too 
long!” 

He playfully pretended to tear off the 
brass-lettered name of the trust company, 
which adorned the wall beside him, cast it 
down and trample on it. When I tried to 
pass he caught my arm. “Come on!” 

“Can’t,” I explained quietly. “Mr. Terne 
was the best man at a wedding today, but 
he left me a stack of work.” 

Van sniffed. “Huh! I know that wedding. 
I was invited to that wedding, but I 
wouldn’t go. Measly old teetotaler wed- 
ding! Just suits Fatty Terne. When you get 
married, Clay, I’ll send along about eleven 
magnums for a wedding present, and then 
I’ll come, to your wedding!” 

“You may— when it happens.” Again I 
tried to pass him. 

“Wait a minute. You poor, pallid work- 
slave— you know what I’m going to do for 
you?”- 

“Get me fired, by present prospects. ' 
must—” 


“You must not. Just listen. You know Bai 
ney Finn?” 

“Not personally. Let me go now. Van 
and I’ll see you later.” 

“Bafney Finn,” he persisted doggedly 
“has got just the biggest li’l engine thal 
ever slid round a track. Now you wait a 
minute. Barney’s another friend of mine. 
Told me all about it. Showed it to me 
Showed me how it’s going to make every 
other wagon at Fairview tomorrow look like 
a hand-pushed per— perambulator!” 

“All right. Come around after the race 
and tell me how Finn made out. Please— ’’ 

“Wait. You’re my friend. Clay, and I like 
you. You put a thousand .bones on Finney’s 
car, and say goodby to old Colossus.” 

I laughed. But he went on. 

“My dear friend, you misjudge nie, sadly 
—yes, indeed! Didn’t I wrest one pitiful 
century from Colossus five minutes ago, and 
isn’t that the last that sood between me an’ 
starvation, and ain’t I going right out an’ 
plaster that century on Finn’s car? Would 
I im-impoverish the Colossus and me, put- 
tin’ that last century on anything but a sure 
win? Come across, boy!” 

Now, “one might think that Van’s invita- 
tion lacked attractiveness to a sober man. 
I happened to know, however, that drunk 
or sober, his judgment was good on one 
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subject, the same being motor-cars. Barney 
Finn, moreover, was a speed-track veteran 
with a mighty reputation at his back. He 
had, in the previous year, met several de- 
feats, due to bad luck, in my opinion, but 
they had brought up the odds. If he had 
something particularly good and new in his 
car for tomorrow’s race at Fairview, there 
was a chance for somebody to make a kill- 
ing, as Van said. “What odds?” I queried. 

“For each li’l bone you plant, twelve li’l 
bones will blossom. Good enough? I could 
get better, but this will be off Jackie Rosen- 
blatt, an’ you know that he’s a reg’lar old 
Colossus his own self. Solid square. 
Hock his old high silk hat before he’d 
welch.” 

“Yes, Rosie’s square.” I did some quick 
mental figuring, and then pulled a thin sheaf 
of bills from an inner coat pocket. Instantly, 
Van had snatched them out of my hand. 

“Not all!” I exclaimed sharply. “Take fifty, 
but I brought that to deposit—” 

"Deposit t with Jackie! Why, you old 
miser with your bank account! Four entire 
centuries, and you weepin’ over povertyl 
Say, Clay, how much is twelve times four?” 

"Forty-eight, but—” 

“Lightnin’ calculator!” he admired. “Say, 
doesn’t forty-eight hundred make a bigger 
noise in your delikite ear than four measly 
centuries? Come across!” 

I don’t think I nodded. I am almost sure 
that I had begun reaching my hand to take 
all, or most of those bills back. But Van 
thought otherwise. “Right, boy!” 

With plunging abruptness he was oft 
down the steps. I he'”'tated. Forty-four hun- 
dred. Then I caught myself and was after 
him, but too late. His speedy gray roadster 
was already nosing recklessly into the traf- 
fic. Before I reached the bottom step it had 
shot around the corner and was gone. 

O FF Mr. Terne’s spacious office there was 
a little glass-enclosed, six-by-eight cub- 
by-hole which I called my own. 

Ten o’clock Thursday morning found me 
seated in the one chair, staring at a pile of 
canceled notes on the desk before me. I had 
started to check them half an hour ago, but 
so far just one checkmark showed on the 
list beside them. I had something worse to 
think of than canceled notes. 

As I sat, I could hear Mr. Terne fussing 
about the outer office. Then I heard him 
go out. About two minutes afterward the 
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door banged open so forcibly that I half 
started up, conscience clamoring. 

But it wasn’t the second vice returning in 
a rage. It was Van. He fairly bolted into 
my cubby-hole, closed the door, pitched his 
hat in a corner, and swung himself to , a 
seat on my desk-edge, scattering canceled 
notes right and left. There he sat, hands 
clasped, staring at me in a perfect stillness 
which contrasted dramatically with his vio- 
lent entry. His eyes looked dark and sunken 
in a strained, white face. My nerves were 
inappreciative of drjuha. 

“Where were ypu last .night?” I demanded 
irritably. “I hunted for you around town 
till nearly midnight.” 

“What? Oh, I was way out in— I don’t 
know exactly. Some dinky road-house. 
pretty nearly' missed the race and— and I 
wish to Heaven I had, Clay!” He passed a 
shaking hand across his eyes. 

“Did Finn lose?” I snapp’ed. “But— why, 
the race can hardly be more than started 
yet!” 

“Finn started!” he gulped. 

“Ditched?” I gasped, a flash of insj^iration 
warning me of what was coming. 

He nodded. “Turned turtle on the second 
lap and— say, boy— I helped dig him out and 
carry him off— you know, I liked Barney. 
It was— bad. The mechanism broke his back 
clean— flung against a post— but Barney— say, 
what was left of him kind of— kind of came 
apart— when we—” He stopped short, gulped 
again, and: “Guess I’m in bad shape this 
morning,” he said huskily. “Nerves all shot 
to pieces.” 

I should have imagined they would be. 
A man straight frorn an all-night debauch 
can’t witness a racing-car accident, help 
handle the human wreckage afterward, and 
go whistling merrily to tell his friends the 
tale. 

I expressed that, though in more kindly 
chosen words, and then we both were silent 
a minute. Barney Finn had .not been my 
friend, or even acquaintance, and while I 
was vicariously touched by Van’s grief and 
horror, my own dilemma wasn’t simplified 
by this news. Yet I hated to fling sordid- 
ness in the face of tragedy by speaking of 
money. 

“Afterward I didn’t feel like watching the 
race out.” As Van spoke, I heard the outer 
door open again. This time it really was 
Mr. Terne, for I recognized his step. “So I 
came straight here,” Van continued. 
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My own door opened, and a kindly, dig^ 
nified figure appeared there. 

“Barbour,” said the second vice, “have' 
you that— ah, good morning, Richard.” He 
nodded rather coldly to Van, and went on 
to ask me for the list I was supposed to be 
at work on. 

When I explained that the checking 
wasn’t quite finished, he turned away; then 
glanced back. 

“By the way, Barbour,” he said, “Prang 
dropped me a line saying that when you 
were in his office yesterday he paid up four 
hundred he has owed me since last June. 
If you were too late to deposit yesterday 
afternoon, get it from my box and we’ll put 
it in with this check from the United.” 

I felt myself going fiery-red. “Sorry,” I 
said. “I’ll let you have that money this after- 
noon, Mr. Teme, I— I—” 

“He gave it to me to deposit for him, and 
I used it for something else,” broke in Van 
with the utmost coolness. 

On occasion Van’s brain worked with 
flashlight rapidity. He had put two and two 
of that four hundred together while another 
man might have been wondering about it. 
Terne stared, first at Van, then at me. 

“You— you gave it—” he began slowly. 

“He came here for your pass-book,” ran 
Van’s glib tongue; “I dropped in on him, 
and as I was going out past the tellers, I 
offered^ to put it in for him. Then I stuck 
it in my pocket, forgot it till too late, and 
needing some cash last night, I used that. 
Barbour has been throwing fits ever since 
I told him. I’ll get it for you this afternoon.” 

Terne stared some more, and Van re- 
turned the look with cool insolence. 

A BRICK-REDDISH color crept up the 
second v.p.’s cheeks, his mouth com- 
pressed to an unfamiliar straightness, and 
turning suddenly he walked out of not only 
my cubby-hole but his own office. The door 
shut with a rattle of jarred glazing. 

“You shouldn’t have done that!” I 
breathed. 

“Oh, rats! Fatty Terne’s gone to tell the 
old. man. But he’ll get thrown out. No news 
to the old man, about me, and he’s sick 
of hearing it. Anyway, this is my fault. Clay, 
and I ought to stand the gaff. You’ve worked 
like the devil here, and then I come along 
and spoil everything. Drunken fool, me! 
Knew I’d queer you if we got together, and 
till yesterday I had sense enough to keep 


off. When I took those bills I knew there 
was something wrong, but I was too lit up 
to have any sense about it. Plain highway 
robbery! Never mind, old pal. I’ll bring you 
back the loot this afternoon if I have to bust 
open one of the old Colosus’s vaults for it!” 

At my elbow the office phone jingled. 

“Just a minute,” I said. “No; wait. Van. 
Hellol Hel-oh, Mr. Vansittart? Yes, sir. Be 
over at once, sir. Yes, he’s here. What? 
Yes—” The other receiver had clicked up. 

“We’re in for it,” I muttered. “Apparentl)' 
your father hasn’t thrown Terne out!” 

Vansittart, Sr., the gruff old lion, granted 
lax discipline to no man under his control 
save one; “and even Van, Jr., was, if not 
afraid, at least a bit wary of him. Though he 
had taken me on in the bank at a far 
higher wage than my services were worth, 
he had also made it very clear that so far 
as I was concerned, favoritism ended there. 
For me, I was sure the truth of the pres- 
ent affair would niean Instant discharge. 

“Shut the door!” he growled as we en- 
tered. “Now, Dick, I’ll thank you to explain 
for exactly what reason you stole Mr. 
Terfie’s four hundred." 

“Stole!” Van’s slim figure stiffened, and 
he went two shades whiter. 

“Stole, yes! I said, stole. That is the usual 
term for appropriating money without the 
owner’s consent.” 

“I don’t accuse the boy of theft!” Terne’s 
set face of anger relaxed suddenly. He 
didn’t like Van, but he was a man who could 
not be unfair if he tried. 

“Keep out of this, Terne— please. Dick, 
I am waiting.” 

“Well, really,” Van drawled,* “if you put 
it that way, I couldn’t say what I did use the 
money for. There was a trifle of four hun- 
dred, owned, I believe, by Mr. Terne, 
which I borrowed, intending to return it 
in a few hours—” 

“From what fund?” The old man was 
alert. I felt instinctively that this interview 
was a bit different from any that Van had 
been through heretofore. “Are you • aware 
that your account in this bank is already 
overdrawn to the sum of—” he consulted a 
slip before him— “of forty-nine dollars and 
sixty cents? You perhaps have reserve funds 
at your command elsewhere?” 

V AN looked his father in the eye. What 
he saw must have been unusual. His 
brows went up slightly and the same fight- 
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ing look came into his face which I had 
seen there when he and I confronted the 
faculty together. On that occasion I had 
been genuinely inclined to meekness. I re- 
mained in college while Van was thrown 
out. 

He laughed lightly. “Excuse me half an 
hour while I run out and sell the li’l old 
roadster. Forty-nine sixty, you said? I’ll pay 
you yours first, dad!” 

“That’s kind! After stealing one man’s 
money you propose selling another man’s 
car to replace it. Yes, my car, 1 said. What 
have you got in this world but your worth- 
less brains and body to call your own? Wait! - 
We’ll go into this matter of ownership more 
deeply in a few minutes. Barbour,” he 
whirled oh me, “you allowed funds belong- 
ing to your superior to pass into unauthor- 
ized hands. That is not done in this bank. 
As things stand, I shall leave your case to 
Mr. Terne, but first you will make one direct 
statement. I wish it made so that no ques- 
tion may arise afterward. Did you or did 
you not hand four hundred dollars in bills, 
the property of Mr. Terne, to my— to my 
son. 

It was up to me in earnest. I was now 
sure beyon'd doubt of what Van had run 
against. His parent had turned at last, and 
even the whole truth would barely suflfice 
to save him. My lips opened. To blame 
though he was in a way, Van mustn’t suffer 
seriously in my protection. I could not for- 
get that momentary hesitation on my part, 
save for vvhich I could easily have retrieved 
the bills before Van was out of reach. 

“I gave it to him,” I began. 

And then, abruptly, silently, another face 
flashed in between me and the president. 
Instead of Vansittart’s dark, angry eyes, I 
was staring into a pair of clear, amused, 
light-blue ones. A finely cut rhouth half 
smiled at me with lips that moved. 

Always theretofore the face had come 
only when my lids were closed. Its wish to 
communicate with me— and that it did wish 
to communicate I was sure as if the thing 
had been a living man, following me about 
and perpetually tugging at my sleeve— had 
been a continual menace, but one which I 
had grown to feel secure from because the 
thing’s power seemed so limited. 

Now, with my eyes wide open, there hung 
the ^ace in mid air. It was not in the least 
transparent. That is, its intervening pres- 
ence obscured Vansittart’s countenance as 


completely as though, the head of a real 
man had thrust in between us. And yet— it 
is hard to express, but there was that about 
it, a kind of flatness, a lack of normal three- 
dimensional solidity, which gave it the look 
of a living portrait projected on the atmo- 
sphere. 

I knew without even glancing toward 
them that Van and Mr. Terne did not see 
the thing as I did. It was there for me 
alone. At the moment, though I fought the 
belief again later, I knew ’beyond question 
that what I beheld was the projection of a 
powerful, external will, the same which, 
with Alicia’s dynamic force to aid,- had once 
actually taken possession of my body. 

The finely cut lips moved. No audible 
sound came from them, but as they formed 
words, the speech was heard in my brain 
distinctly as if conveyed by normal sound- 
vibrations through the ear-drums. It was 
silent sound. The tone was deep, rather 
agreeable, amiably amused: 

“You have said enough,” the face ob- 
served pleasantly. “You have told the truth; 
now stop • there. Your friend has a father 
to deal with, while you have an employer.’ 
He is willing to shoulder all the blame, and 
for you to expose your share in it will be a 
preposterous folly. Remember, that hard as 
you have worked, you are receiving here 
twice the money you are worth— three times 
what you can hope to begin on elsewhere. 
Remember the miserable consequences of 
your own father’s needless sacrifices. Re- 
member how often, and very justly, you 
have wished that he had thought less of a 
point of fine-drawn honor, and more of his 
family’s happiness. Will you commit like 
folly?” 

I can’t tell, so that anyone will under- 
stand, what a wave of accumulated mem- 
ories and secret revolts against fate over- 
swept me as I stared hard into the smiling, 
light-blue eyes. But I fought. 

Grimly I began again. “I gave it to him!” 
and then— stopped. 

“That’s enough.” This time it was Van- 
sittart speaking. “You may go, Barbour. 
Mr. Terne, I will ask you to leave us. You 
will <-receive my personal check for the 
amount you have lost.” 

“But — but — ” I stammered desperately 
while those clear eyes grew more amused, 
more dominating. 

The old man’s hard-held calmness broke 
in a roar. “Get out! Both of you! Go!” 
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Mr. Terne laid his hand on my arm, and 
reluctantly I allowed myself to be steered 
toward the door. As I turned away the face 
did not float around with the turning of 
my eyes. 

It hung in mid air, save for that odd, un- 
dimensional flatness real as any of the three 
other faces there. When my back was to 
the president, the— the Fifth Presence was 
behind me. On glancing back, it still hung 
there. Then it smiled at me— a beautiful, 
pleased, wholly approving smile— and faded 
.to nothing. 

I went out with Mr. Terne, and left Van, 
alone with his father. 

CHAPTER VII 

THE BELOVED SERAPION 

O NE hour later I departed from the 
Colossus Trust Company with instruc- 
tions not to return. Oh, no, I had not been 
ruthlessly discharged by the outraged vice 
president. The inhibition covered the bal- 
ance of the day only, and, as Mr.' Terne put 
'it: “A few hours’ quiet will give you a 
clearer view of the situation, Barbour. 1 
honor you for feeling as you do. It was. 
Richard, I believe, who obtained you a po- 
sition here. Just for your consolation when 
Mr. Vansittart has — er — cooled off some 
what, I intend making a small plea in Rich 
ard’s behalf. Now, go home and come back 
fresh in the morning. You look as though 
all the cares of the world had been dumped 
on your shoulders. Take an older man’s ad 
vice and shake off those that aren’t yours, 
boy!” 

He was a kindly, good man, the second 
vice president of the Colossus. But his kind 
liness didn’t console - me. ^n fact, I felt 
rather the worse for it. I went home, wish 
ing that he had kicked me clean around the 
block instead of— of liking, and petting, and 
by inference, praising me for being such a 
contrast in character to poor, reckless, loose 
living, heroic Van! 

when I left, the latter was still in his 
father’s office. Though I might have waited 
for him outside, I didn’t. He was not the 
kind to meet me with even a glance of 
reproach; but just the same I did not feel 
eager to meet him. 

I had resolved, however, that unless Van 
pulled through scatheless, I would myself 
"make a small plea in Richard’s behalf,” 


and next time not all the smooth, smiling 
devils from the place-that’s-no-longev- 
believed-in should persuade me to crumple. 

On the train— I commuted, of course— I 
deliberately shut my eyes, and waited for 
the vision to appear. If it could talk to me 
by moving its lips, there must be some 
way in which I could express my opinion 
to it. I burned to do that! Like a sneak, it 
had taken me unawares in a crucial mo- 
ment. I had a few thoughts of the Fifth 
Presence which should make even that 
smug vision cur-1 up and die. 

I closed my eyes— and was asleep in five 
minutes. -I was tired, you see, and, now 
that I wanted it, the Fifth Presence kept 
discreetly invisible. The conductor who 
knew me, called my station and me at the 
same time, and I blundered off the train, 
half awake, but thoroughly miserable. 

There was no one at home but rny 
mother. Of late dad’s sight had failed till 
it was not safe for him to be on the street 
alone. As he liked to walk, however, Cathy 
had gone out with him. 

I found mother lying down in her darkT 
ened bedroom, in the preparatory stage of a 
headache. Having explained that Mr. Terne 
had given me an unexpected half-holiday, 
I turned to leave her,, but checked on a 
sudden impulse. 

“Mother,” I said softly, “why did you 
name me'Ser-rwhy was I given my uncle’s 
name instead of just dad’s?” 

“What an odd question!” 

Mother sat up so energetically that^two 
cushions fell off the couch. I picked them 
up and tried to reestablish her comfortably, 
but she wouldn’t have it. “Tell me at once 
why you asked that extraordinary question. 
Clay!” 

I said there was nothing extraordinary 
about it that I could see. My uncle’s name 
itself was extiaordinary, or at least un- 
usual, and the question happened to come, 
into my mind just then. Besides, she had 
spoken a good deal of him lately. Maybe 
that had made me think of it. 

Mother drew a deep breath. 

"He told me— can you believe this?— he 
told me that some day you' would ask that 
question! This is too wonderful! And I’ve 
seemed to feel a protecting influence about 
us— this house that was his— and your good 
position at the bank!” 

“Mother, will you kindly explain what 
you are talking about?” 
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My heart had begun a muffled throbbing. 

“Be patient! I have a wonderful story to 
tell you. I’ve doubted, and hoped, and 
dared say nothing, but, Clayton, dear, in 
these last miserable weeks I have felt his 
presence like the overshadowing wings of 
a protecting angel. If it is true— if it only 
could be true—” 

“Mother— please!” 

“Sit down, dear. Your father never 
liked dear Serapion, and— why, how won- 
derful this all is! Your coming home early, 
I mean, and asking me the question just 
at the one time when your father, who dis- 
liked him, is away, and we have the whole 
‘house— his house!— to ourselves. Can’t you 
feel his influence in that, dear?” 

“What have you to tell me, mother?” 

“I shall begin at the very first—” 

“If you make the story too long,” 1 ob- 
jected craftily, “dad and Cathv will be 
back.” 

“That is true. Then I’ll just tell the part 
he particularly wished you to know. Dear 
Serapion was universally loved, and I could 
go on by the hour about his friendships, 
and the faculty he had for making people 
happy. Physically, he had little strength, 
and your father vyas very unjust to him—” 

“Can’t we leave dad out of this, mother?” 

“You are so like your uncle! Serapion 
could never bear to hear anyone criticized, 
no matter how the person had treated him, 
‘My happiness,’ he would say, ‘is in living 
at harmony with all. Clayton,’ your father, 
he meant, of course, ‘Clayton is a splendid 
man, whom I admire. His own fine energy 
and capacities make him unduly hard, per- 
haps, toward those less gifted. I try to 
console myself with the thought that life 
has several sides. Love— kindliness— good 
humor— I am at least fortunate in rousing 
the gentlest qualities in most of those about 
me. Who knows? From the beginning, that 
may have been my mission in life, and I 
was given a delicate constitution that I 
might have leisure merely, to live, love, 
and be loved in return!’ 

“Of course, he wouldn’t have expressed 
that beautiful thought to everyone, but 
Serapion knew that I would understand- 
yes, dear, I shall come to your part in the 
story directly. 

“Serapion passed to his reward before 
you were bom, my son. He went from us 
In January, and you came into the world 
the April following. The doctors had told 
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him that only a few hours were left him of 
life. When Serapion learned that he asked 
to be left alone with me for a little while. 

I remember every word of that beautiful 
conversation. I rerhember how he laid his 
hand on mine and pressed it feebly. 

“ ‘Do as I ask, Evelyn,’ he said. ‘If the 
child is a boy, give him my name. I only 
ask second place. Clayton has first right; 
but let the boy have my name, as well as 
his father’s. I’ve been too happy in my 
life— too happy in my loves and friend- 
ships. I can’t bear to die utterly out of this 
good old world. I haven’t a child of my 
own, but if you’d just give your boy— my 
name. Some day he will ask why, and then 
you are to tell him that— it’s because— I was 
so happy!’ 

Mother was sobbing, but after a moment 
she regained self-control to continue. “You 
may think it weak in me to cry over my 
brother, who passed long ago. But he has 
lived in my memory. And he said: ‘Some 
people only talk of life after death, but I 
believe in it. It is really true that we go 
out to go on. I know it. There is some- 
thing bright and strong in me, Evelyn, that 
only grows stronger as I feel the body 
dying from about me. Bright, strong, and* 
clear-sighted. I have never been quite like 
other men. Not even you have understood 
me, and perhaps that is for the best.’ 

“With his hand on mine he smiled, and, 
oh, Clayton, I have wondered many times 
since what that smile meant! It was so beau- 
tiful that— that it was almost terrible! 

“ ‘I love life,’ he went • on, ‘and I shall 
live beyond this perishing clay. Soon or 
late, a day will come when you will feel 
my living presence in the house, and it will 
be in that time that your son will ask of 
me. Then you will tell him all I have said, 
and also this: 

“ ‘That I promised to return— to watch 
over him— to guard him. 

“ ‘Name him for me, that I may have the 
power. There’s power in a name! And I am 
not as other men. Be very sure that— your 
son— Serapion— shall be— as h a p p y— shall 
have all that I’ve had— of life. Believe— 
promise!’ And I promised. 

^tfrr^HE strangest look came into his eyes. 

X A look of”— my mother’s voice sank 
to a hushed whisper— “I can only de- 
scribe it as holy exultation! It was too 
vivid and. triumphant to have been of this 
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vorld. And he died in my arms— Clayton, 
why do you look at me like that? What is 
‘he matter, child?” 

“Nothing. You told the story so well that 
-or a moment I seemed' to— to see him— or 
•omething. Never mind me. Mother, haven’t 
/ou any picture of my uncle?” 

“Only one of him as he was in his latter 
years. I have kept it locked away, for fear 
it might be destroyed or injured.” Mother 
rose and started looking in a bureau drawer. 
“I am so glad that you take this seriously, 
Clayton. You feel nearly as deeply about 
it as I, don’t you, dear?” 

I wished to see that picture. At the same 
dme I dreaded unspeakably the moment 
when doubt might become certainty. 

My mother took oiit a flat package, 
wrapped in yellowed tissue paper. She be- 
gan to undo the silk cord tied around it. I 
turned my back suddenly. Then I felt some- 
thing thrust into my hand. With all my will 
I forced myself to bring the thing around 
before my eyes. 

What face would stare back at me, eye 
io eye, amused, pleasant— 

The window-shades were still drawn, and 
the light dim. It was, a moment before I 
realized that what I held was not a picture 
at all, but some kind of printed pamphlet. 

“Raise the shade,” said my^ mother. “I 
wish you to read that. It is a little memo- 
rial of your uncle, written by one of his 
friends, a Mr. Hazlett. The words are so 
touchingl Almost as beautiful as the thoughts 
Se’rapion himself often expressed.” 

“Would you mind”— I controlled my voice 
by an effort— “would you mind letting me 
see the picture first?” 

This time she had handed me the unmis- 
takable, polished, bescrolled oblong of an 
old-fashioned photographer’s mounting. 

.Defiance, last resource of the hard- 
pressed, drove me in two bold strides to 
the window, where I jerked the shade up. 

Daylight beat in. This was the middle of 
November and the light vvas gray, filtered 
through gray clouds. A few scattered par- 
ticles of snow flickered past the window. 

In my fingers the polished face of a card- 
board mount felt smooth, almost soft to the 
touch. I watched the snow. 

"Isn’t his face beautiful, dear?” derrianded 
a voice at my shoulder. 

"I— I— yes. I’m afraid— of course, mother!” 

"But you are not looking at it!" 

"I did look,” I lied. “I— this has all been 


a little too much for me. Take it— put it 
away. No, I’ll read the memorial another 
time. Happy! Did he promise to— to come 
back and make me happuF’ 

“Practically that. How like him you are, 
dear son! He was sensitive, too; and your 
eyes! You have the Barbour nose and fore- 
head, but your eye's—” 

“Please, mother!” 

She let me go at last, and in the quiet 
of refuge behind the locked door of my 
bedroom, I, who after all had not dared to 
look upon the picture of Serapion, scru- 
tinized thoroughly every feature of my own 
face in the mirror. 

Like him! She had often said so in -thd* 
past, but the statement had failed to make 
any particular impression. 

Yes, she was right about the eyes. They 
were the same clear, light-blue as his— 
what? Never! Not as his. For all I knew by 
actual observation, Serapion’s eyes might 
have been sea-green or shell-pink. I had 
never seen him. Let me keep that fact firmly 
in mind. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE EATER OF LIVES 

■> 

M Y face in the mirror bore a faint 
sketchy resemblance to that of the 
unreal but none the less' tioublesome vision 
by which I was intermittently afflicted. The 
resemblance accounted for the vague famil- 
iarity that had enveloped it from the first. 

The face in the mirror, though, was much 
younger, and— resolve flared up in its eyes 
like a lighted fire. 

“You,” I addressed my reflection, “are not 
a sneak. You are not going to be made one. 
Tonight you will present yourself to Mr. 
James Barton Moore, and you will inform 
him that the little trick of hypnotism per- 
formed by his wife last August will either 
be reversed by her, or he himself will pay 
for it unpleasantly. I believe,” and my arm 
muscles flexed in bravado, "that Mr. Jimmy 
Moore will think twice before he refuses.” 

That was what I said. But in my heart 
I yearned suddenly to go and fling myself, 
abject,, at the feet of Alicia Moore, and en- 
treat her to help me. 

I T WAS a cold night, and the afternoon’s 
scattered flakes had increased to a 
heavy snow-fall. Alighting from the car— not 
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mine, this time, but the transit company’s— 
I found the snow inches deep. I can still 
recall the feel of it blown against my face, 
like light, cold finger-touches. 

Plowing through it, I came again to the 
‘dead-alive house.” That other visit had 
been in summer. The twin lawns, one green 
and close-cropped, the other high-grown 
with weeds, had stood out contrastingly 
then. There had been a line of sharp de- 
marcation between Moore’s clean, freshly 
painted half of the house and the other 
half’s dirt-freckled wall. 


Now all that sharp diflEerence was blurred 
and indistinct. The snow, blue-white in the 
swaying circles of light from a corner arc- 
lamp, had buried both the lawns. Joining 
the roofs in whiteness, drifting across the 
porches, swirling in the air, it obliterated 
all but a' hint of difference between the liv- 
ing half and the dead. 

Though the windows of one part were 
dark as those of the other, a faint glow 
shone through the curtained glazing of 
Moore’s door. 

Now that I was here, I almost hoped that 
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he and his wife were out. The accusation 
I must make was strange to absurdity. I 
braced myself, however, opened the gate, 
and as I did so a hand dropped on my 
shoulder from behind. 

A man had come upon me soundlessly 
through the snow. In my nerve-racked state, 
I whirled and struck at him. 

He caught my wrist. “Here! I’m no high- 
wayman, Clay!” 

“Nils,” I laughed shakily, “you startled 
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me. 

Berquist stared, with a sudden close at- 
tention that I found myself shrinking from. 
For weeks I had been keeping a secret at 
some cost. Though I had come here to 
reveal it, the habit of concealment was still 
on me. 

“Your neiwes used to be better than that,” 
said Berquist shortly. 

“You calling on Moore?” 1 queried. 
“Thought there was some kind of vendetta 
between you. You wouldn’t come here with 
me, I remember.” 

“I’m glad you remember something,” he 
retorted gravely. “You have a very nice, 
hospitable family, though. They took me in 
last night and fed me on the bare strength 
of my word that I’d been invited.” 

“I say, Nils, that’s too bad.” 

In my desperate search for Van the pre- 
vious evening, I had clean forgotten my 
dinner invitation to Berquist. Reaching 
home near midnight, I had received a thor- 
oughly sisterly call-down from Cathy, who 
had waited up to express her frank opinion 
of a brother who not only invited a friend to 
dinner without forewarning her, but ne- 
glected even to be present when the friend 
arrived. 

It seemed, too, that Roberta had dined 
there on Cathy’s own invitation, and the 
two gills had unitedly agreed that poor Nils 
was “odd” and not very desirable. He had 
committed the double offense of talking 
wild theories to dad, verbally ignoring the 
feminine element, and at the same time 
staring Bert out of countenance whenever 
her eyes were not actually on him. 

I had informed Cathy that Bert should 
feel highly honored, since Nils was gen- 
erally too shy even to look at a girl, much 
less stare at her, and that as the family’s 
support I should certainly invite whom I 
pleased to dinner; as for Nils, T had re- 
gretted missing him, but knew he was too 
casual himself to hold the lapse against me. 


Now I began an apology that was rather 
wandering, for my mind was otherwise con- 
ceited. 

I wished to tell him about the Fifth 
Presence. Before I entered Moore’s house, it 
would be very well that I should tell Nils 
of my errand. Why, in the name all reason, 
was I possessed by this sense of shame that 
shut my lips whenever I tried to open them 
concerning the haunting face? 

Cutting the apologies short, Nils forgave 
me, explained that though out of sympathy 
with Moore’s work, he occasionally called to 
play chess with him, and then we were 
going up the snow-blanketed walk, side by 
side. 

^^Tj^VEN the chess sometimes ends in 
a row,” Nils added gloomily. “I 
wouldn’t play him at all, if he hadn’t beaten 
me so many times. Perhaps some day I’ll 
get the score even, and then I sha’n’t come 
here any more.” 

“Moore is— did he ever tell you that 1 
kept my appointment with him?” 

“Which one?” 

The question leaped out cuttingly sharp. 

“The only one I ever made with him, of 
course. That day you introduced me to him 
in the restaurant.” 

“You haven’t been coming here since?” 

“No. Why should_you think that?” 

We had checked again, half-way up the 
walk. As we stood Nils caught my shoulders 
and swung me around till the arc-lamp rays 
beat on my face. He scrutinized me from 
under frowning brows. 

“You’ve lost something!” he said bluntly. 
“I can’t tell exactly what. I don’t know what 
story your eyes hide; but they hide one. 
Clay, don’t think me an ofRcious meddler, 
but you— you have your family dependent on 
you— and— oh, why do I beat about the bush? 
That girl you will marry some day; she’s 
rather wonderful. For her sake, if not your 
own, tell me the truth. Has Moore involved 
you in some of his cursed, dangerous experi- 
ments? Tell me! Is it that, or”— his voice 
softened— "are you merely worn out with 
the common and comparatively safe kinds of 
trouble?” 

“I’ve had— trouble enough to woriy any 
fellow.” 

“Yes, but is any part of it to be laid at 
this door?” He jerked his head toward 
Moore’s dimly radiant portal. 

“A face— a face—” Sheer panic choked 
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the words in my throat. I had begun betray- 
ing the secret which every atom of my being 
demanded should be kept. 

“Yes; a face?” 

“A face— is not necessarily a chart of .the 
owner’s doings,” I v^renched roughly from 
his grasp. “Since when have yoy set up as 
a critic in physiognomy, Nils?” 

“When one has a friend, one cares to look 
beneath the surface,” he said simply. 

“Well, don’t look with the air of hunting 
out a criminal, then. I have as good a right 
to call here as you, haven’t I? Moore sent 
me a letter asking me to drop around, so 
I— I thought I would. I’m tired, and need 
distraction. What’s the harm?” 

Without answering, he eyed me through 
a long moment; then turned quietly and 
went on up into the porch. 

Standing hesitant, I glanced upward, look- 
ing for a light in the windows above. Again 
I saw the slanting roofs, blended in snow. 
Months ago, in a momentary illusion of 
moonlight, I had seen them look just so. The 
thought brought me a tiny prick of appre- 
hension. Not fear, but the startled uneasi- 
ness one might feel at coming to a place 
one has never visited, and knowing it for 
the place one has seen in a dream. 

Nevertheless, I followed Nils to the door. 

Another maid opened it than the one who 
had admitted Roberta and myself in August. 
She was a great, craggy, hard-faced old 
colored woman, whom Nils addressed rather 
familiarly as “Sabina,” and who made him 
rather glumly welcome in accents that be- 
trayed her Southern origin. She assumed, 1 
suppose, that Nils and I had come together, 
and my card did not precede me into 
Moore’s sanctum. 

The latter was in the library again. The 
shades and curtains were drawn tight which 
accounted for the “not-at-home” look of the 
windows from outside. I learned later that 
he frequently denied himself to callers, even 
near acquaintances, unless they came by 
appointment. His letter to me had been 
ignored too long to come under that head- 
ing. I wonder! Would he have refused to 
see me that night, given a choice? 

In my very first step across the library’s 
threshold, I realized that my battle was to 
be an even more difficult one than I had 
feared. 

Passing the doorway I entered— physi- 
cally and consciously entered— the same field 
of tension, to call it that, which had .cen- 
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tralized about Alicia at the climax of my 
previous experience. 

It was less masterful .than then. There 
was not the same drain on my physical 
strength, nor the feeling of being in har- 
mony with the movements of others. But the 
condition was none the less present; I knew 
it as surely and actually as one recognizes 
a marked change in atmospheric tempera- 
ture or, to use a closer simile, as one feels 
entry into the radius of electrical force pro- 
duced by a certain type of powerful gen- 
erator. 

There are no words which will exactly 
express what I mean. The consciousness in- 
volved is other than normal, and only a per- 
son who had been possessed by it could 
fully understand. 

On that first occasion, I had been sure 
that my impressions were shared by the 
others present. This time some minutes 
passed before I became convinced that 
Berquist and James Moore, at least, were 
insensitive to the condition. 

T he library appeared as I had seen it 
first, save that the lamp broken then had 
been replaced by another, with a Japanese 
“art” shade made of painted silk. Near the 
large reading-table, with the lamp, a small 
stand had been drawn up and a chess-board 
laid on it. In anticipation of Nils’s arrival 
Moore bad been arranging the pieces. They 
were red and white ivory men, finely carved. 
They and the Japanese larnp-shade made a 
glow of exotic color, in the shadow behind 
which' sat— Alicia, a dim figure, pallid and 
immobile. 

By one of those surface thoughts that flash 
across moments of intensity, I noted that 
Moore was dressed in a gray suit, patterned 
with a faint, large check in lighter gray. 

Then Moore had recognized me, and the 
man’s pale eyebrows lifted*. 

“You’ve brought Barbour?” he said to 
Nils. 

“No,” denied my friend. “Met him at the 
door. How do, Alicia?” 

He strode across the room to where Mrs. 
Moore sat in the shadow. 

Under other conditions I should have felt 
embarrassed. By Moore’s tone and Nils’s 
non-committal response, they placed me as 
an intruder, received without even a gloss of 
welcome for courtesy’s sake. 

But to me it seemed only strange that 
they could speak at all in ordinary tones 
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through this atmosphere of breathless ten- 
sion. A voice here, I thought, should be 
either a shriek or a whisper. 

Then Alicia’s dry monotone. 

“You should have come alone. Nils. You 
have brought one with you who is very evil. 
I know him. He is an e&ter of lives.” 

“Dear lady!” protested Nils, half jokingly. 
“Surely you don’t apply that cannibalistic 
description to my friend here? He might 
take it that way.” 

“How he takes it is nothing,” shrugged 
Alicia. “There are four of us here, and there 
is also a fifth. And I think your friend is 
more aware of that than even I.” 

Moore’s previously unenthusiastic face 
lighted' to quick eagerness. He pounced on 
Alicia’s original phrase like a cat jumping 
for a mouse. 

“An eater of life! Did you say this invisible 
Fifth Presence is an ‘eater of life,’ Alicia?” 

“I did not,” she retorted precisely. “I said 
an eater of lives. Everyone does not know 
that—” 

“No, but wait, Alicia. This is really 
interesting.” He turned from her to us. 
“There’s a particularly horrid old German 
legend about such a being.” He informed 
us of it with the air of one imparting some 
delightful news. "Give me a German legend 
always for pure horror, but this excels the 
average. ‘Der verschlingener des Lebens*— 
‘The Devourer of Life.’ Very— interesting. 
Now the question arises, did Ahcia read 
that yarn some time in the past, and is this 
the subliminal report of it coming out, 
or does she really sense an alien force which 
has entered the room in your company? 
What’s your impression, Barbour? Have you 
any? You’re psychic yourself— knew it the 
first time I saw you. Is anyone here but we 
four?” 

By a great effort, I forced my lips to 
answer; 

“I, couldn’t say. This— I—” 

“Have a chair, Barbour, and take your 
time.” He was all sudden kindliness— the 
active sort, with a motive behind it, as I 
knew well enough now. To him I was not a 
guest but an experiment. “I haven’t a doubt,” 
he asserted cheerfully, “that you-and Alicia 
sense a presence that entered with you and 
which such poor moles as Nils and myself 
are blind to. Now don’t deny it. Anyone 
possessing the psychic gift who denies or 
tries to smother it is not only unwise but 
selfish. Su-premely selfish! And it’s a curious 


fact that one- powerful psychic will often 
bring out the undeveloped potentialities in 
another. Alicia may have already done that 
for you. When you were here before—” 

“That will ddF’ Abruptly deserting Alicia, 
Nils strode down upon"^ us. .There was wrath 
in every line of his dark face. “Jimmy, that 
boy is my friend! If he has ‘psychic poten- 
tialities,’ as you call it, let ’em alone. He 
doesn’t wish to develop into a ghost-ridden, 
hysterical, semi-human monstrosity, with one 
foot in this world and the other across the 
border.” 

“Really,” drawled Moore, “that descrip- 
tion runs beyond even the insolence I’ve 
learned to expect from you, Berquist. My 
wife is a psychic.” 

Nils was not too easily crushed, but this 
time he had brought confusion on himself. 
“Ghost-ridden, hysterical, semi-human mon- 
strosity” may have been an excellent descrip- 
tion of Alicia. It is certain, however, that 
Nils had forgotten her when he voiced it. 
He flushed to the ears arid stammered 
through an apology, to which Moore listened 
in grim silence. 

Then Alicia spoke, with her customary 
dry directness. 

“I am not offended. My guides do not like 
you. Nils, but that is because your opposi- 
tion interferes with the work. Personally I 
like you for speaking frankly always. Take 
your unfortunate young friend, Mr. Barbour, 
and go away now.” 

“Alicia!” Moore was half pleading, half 
indignant. “You agreed with me that Bar- 
bour had possibilities of mediumship almost 
as great as your own. And yet you send 
him away. Think of the work!” 

“I tried to send him away the first time.” 
From beyond the lamp Alicia’s enormous 
eyes glinted mockingly at her husband. 
“You believed,” she went on, “that Mr. Bar- 
bour was naturally psychic, but undevel- 
oped. Many times we have disagreed in 
similar cases. Your theory that more than 
half the human race might, properly trained; 
be sensitive to the etheric vibrations of astral 
and spiritual beings is true enough.” 

“Then why did you—” 

“Don’t argue, James. That tires me. I say 
that your belief is correct. But-I have told 
you and, through me, my guides have told 
you that not everyone who is a natural sen- 
sitive is worthy of being developed.” 

“I consulted you”— Moore’s voice trembled 
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with suppressed irritation— “I consulted you, 
and you—” 

“I said that -a tremendous psychic possi- 
bility enveloped Mr. Barboui'. That was true. 
Had I told you that the possibility was evil, 
that would have been equally true. But you 
would not have yielded to my judgment, and 
sent him away— as I tried to do.” 

“Alicia,” cried her husband, “are we ' 
never to have any clear understandings?” 

“Possibly not,” she said, with cool indif- 
ference. “I am— what I am. Also I am a 
channel for all forces, good or evil. My 
guides protect me, of course. They will not 
let any bad spirit harm me. But I think Mr. 
Barbour was not glad that he stayed when I 
wished him to go. He has come back to me 
for help. I am not sure that I wish to help 
him. It was a long time before I was rested 
from my first struggle with the One he is 
afraid of.” 

N ils made an impatient movement. “I 
don’t believe Clay needs any help ex- 
cept— pardon me, Alicia— except to keep 
away from this house and you.” 

“Then why did he return here?” 
“Because,” interpolated Moore, with a 
scowl for Nils, “he grew interested in his 
own possibilities. This attempt to frighten 
him is not only absurd, but the worst thing 
possible for him. Of course the invisible 
forces are of different kinds, and of course 
some of them are inimical. But fear is the 
only dangerous weapon they have. If they 
can’t frighten you, they can’t harm you.” 

“Alicia,” cut in Nils, “seems to disagree 
there.” 

“Alicia does agree. She inclines to repel 
tlie so-called evil beings, not from fear of 
them, but because they are more apt to 
trespass than the friendlier powers. They 
demand too much of her strength. In conse- 
quence, I have had an insufficient opportu- 
nity to study them. If Barbour is psychic— 
and I should say that he very obviously is 
—then liis strength, combined with Alicia’s, 
should be great enough for almost any 
strain. You are interfering here, Berquist. I 
won’t have it. I— will— not— have— it.” 

“And my friend is to be sacrificed so that 
you may study demonology?” 

“Berquist, I -have nothing to do with 
demons or daevas, devils or flibbertigibbets. 
You use the nomenclature of a past age.” 

"‘Verschlingener des Lebens!” quoted Nils 
quickly. “You didn’t boggle over nomencla- 


ture when Alicia warned, us that an ‘eater of 
life’ was present.” 

“Oh, give me patience!” groaned Moore. 
“*I try to trace a reference, and you—” He 
broke off and wheeled to the small, shadowy 
figure beyond the lamplight. “Alicia, exactly 
what did you ihean when you said that an 
‘eater of lives' had entered the room? You 
can put us straight there, at least.” 

“I meant,” drawled Alicia, “one of those 
quaint, harmless beings whom you are so 
anxious to study at anybody’s expense. Not 
a demon, certainly, in the sense that Nils 
means. But not company I care for, either. 
No, I am not afraid of this one. He has the 
strength of. an enormous greed— of a dead 
spirit who covets life— but he will not trap 
me again into lending my strength to his 
purpose." 

“His! Whose? Do be plain for once, 
Alicia.” 

“I try to be,” she retorted composedly. “1 
could give him a name that one of you at 
least would recognize. But that would please 
him too well. There is power in a name. 
Everyone does not know that, nor how to 
use it. This one does. He bears his name 
written across his forehead. He wills that I 
shall, see it and speak it now. Once he sur- 
prised me into speaking it, but that was 
Mr. Barbour’s fault. He threw me off bal- 
ance at a critical moment by turning on the 
lights. You have probably forgotten the 
name I spoke then, but I doubt if Mr. Bar- 
bour has forgotten. This one whom I refuse 
to name has no power over me. I have many 
friends among the living dead who protect 
me from such dead spirits as this one—” 

“Just a minute, Alicia!” Moore was ex- 
aggeratedly patient. “I can believe in a dead 
body, and through you I’ve come to believe 
in live spirits, disembodied. But a dead 
spirit! That would be like an extinguished 
flame. It would have no existence.” 

She shook her head. “Please don’t argue, 
|ames. You know that tires me. A spirit can- 
not perish. But a spirit may die, and having 
died, exist in death eternal. There is life 
eternal and there is death eternal. There are 
the living spirits of the so-called dead. They 
are many and harmless. My guides are of. 
their number. Also there are dead spirits. 
They are the ones to beware of, because 
they covet life. Such a one is he whom I 
called ‘an eater of lives,’ and who is better 
known to Mr. Barbour than to me. That is 
not my fault, however, and now I wish no 
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more to do with any of it. I must insist, 
James, that you ask Mr. Barbour to leave. In 
fact, if he remains iii the house five minutes 
longer I shall go out of it.” 

Her strange eyes opened suddenly till a 
gleam of white was plainly visible all around 
the wide blackness of them. Her porcelain, 
doll-like placidity vanished in an instant, 

“Make him go!” she cried. “I tell you, 
there is an evil in this room which is ac- 
cumulating force every moment. I teU you, 
something bad is coming. Bad! Do you hear 
me? And I won’t be involved in it. I won’t! 
I won’t!” 

Her voice rose to a querulous shriek. A 
spasm twitched every feature. And then she 
had sunk back in her chair with drooped 
lids. 

“Bad!” she murmured softly. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE SCABLET HOBBOB 

“You will have to go, Barbour,” said 
Moore heavily. “I am sorry, but there are 
occasions when Alicia must be humored. 
This seems to be one of them. Unfortunate. 
Very— unfortunate. Perhaps another time—” 

He paused and glanced suggestively 
toward the door. 

All the while that they had argued and 
quarreled over me, I had sat as apparently 
passive as the lay figure to which I had once 
compared Alicia. It was, however, the pas- 
sivity not of inertia, but of high-keyed en- 
durance. What Alicia, felt I don’t know. If 
it was anything like the strain I suffered 
under, I can’t wonder that she wished to 
be rid of me. 

“Another time,” said Moore, and looked 
toward the door. 

I rose. Instantly Berquist was beside me. 
He took my arm— tried to draw me away— 
out of the room. 

I shook him off. When I rnoved it was 
toward Alicia. Before either Moore or Nils 
realized my objective, I was half-way 
around the table. Alicia, her eyes still closed, 
moaned softly. She cried out, and thrust 
forth her hands in a resisting motion: 

“Stop!” 

That was Moore’s voice; but it was not 
for his sharp command that I halted. There 
was— it was as If a wall had risen between 
Alicia and me. Or as if her out-stretched 
hands were against my chest, holding me 


back.. Yet there was a space of at least two 
yards between us. 

“What do you want, Barbour?” demanded 
Moore roughly. “I said you would have to 


“I wish,” I forced out, “to make her undo 
what she has done to me!” 

“Then I was right!” cried Berquist indig- 
nantly. 

I stood still, swept by wave upon wave 
of the force that willed to absorb me. The 
past weeks had trained me for such a. strug- 
gle. Though the face of the Fifth Presence 
remained invisible, its identity with the in- 
tangible power I fought was clear enough 
to me— and I hated the face! I repulsed the 
enveloping consciousness of it as one strives 
to fling off a loathsome caress. 

While I stood there, blind, silent, at war, 
Berquist continued: 

“Now I know that I was right! Jimmy, 
you have let this boy suffer in some way 
that I neither understand nor wish wholly 
to understand. But believe me, you’ll answei 
for it! Clay, lad, come away! You are court- 
ing disaster here. Alicia can’t help you. She 
is a poor slave and tool for any force that 
would use her. Why, the very atmosphere 
of this house is contagious! Psychic! Many 
people are immune. Moore is impiune. But I 
tell you, there has been more than one time 
when I have resolutely shut my senses 
against the influence, or Alicia would have 
dragged me into her own field of abnormal 
and accursed perceptiveness. It’s because I 
resist that they won’t have me at a seance. 
Come away!” 

“No!” They could not guess, of course 
that I spoke from out a swimming darkness, 
slashed with streaks of scarlet. “No!” I mut- 
tered again. “This woman here— she can 
help me. She shall help me! Moore, I’ll— I’l' 
wring your neck if you don’t make her help 
me! 

Through the swimming scarlet-slashed, 
gloom I drove forward another step. Came 
a rush of motion. There was a vast, muffled 
sound as of beating wings. A trumpet-like 
voice cried out loudly: “I’ll settle with you 
once for all!” it shouted. And then some- 
thing had thrust in between Alicia and me. 

Instantly the gloom lifted. 

There, at my right hand was the large 
table, with the shaded lamp and the books 
^d papers strewn over it. To my left the 
massive, empty chair in which Alicia was 
wont to be imprisoned during a seance. 
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Beyond that hung the straight, black folds 
of the curtains which concealed the cabinet. 

Though I turned my head to neither side, 
I saw all these things as though looking 
directly at them. And also, with even more 
unusual distinctness^ I saw what was 
straight ahead of me. 

Between me and Alicia the figure of a 
man had sprung into sudden existence. In 
no way did this figure suggest the ghostly 
form one might expect from what is called 
■‘materialization.” The man was real— solid. 

He was of stocky, but not very powerful 
build. He was dressed in gray. His face— ah! 
Only once before had I seen this man’s face 
with open gaze. But many times it had 
haunted my closed lids! 

Smooth, boyish, pleasant, 'with smiling 
lips and clear, light-blue eyes— my o.wn eyes, 
save that the amused gleam in them did not 
express a boy’s unsophisticated humor. 

Not a bodiless face this time, afloat in mid 
air or lurking behind my lids. This was the 
man himself— the whole, solid, flesh-and- 
hlood man! 

r COULD not doubt that he was real. His 
hand caught my arm— roughly for all 
tliat amiable gentleness the face expressed. 
I felt the clutching fingers tight and heavy. 
He clutched and at the same time smiled, 
sweetly, amusedly. Clutched and smiled. 
“Serapion!” I whispered. And “Serapion!” 
His smile grew a trifle brighter; his clutch 
tightened. But I was no longer afraid of 
him. The very strain I had been under 
Hung me suddenly to a height of exalted 
courage. Instinctive loathing climaxed in 
rebellion. 

He clasped my left arm tight. My right 
was free. I had no weapon, but caught up 
from the table a thing that served as one. 

And even as I did it, that clear side- 
vision I have referred to beheld a singular 
happening. As my head grew hot with a 
rush of exultant blood, something came fly- 
ing out through the curtains of tne cabinet. 

It was bright scarlet in color, and about 
the size of a pigeon or small hawk. I am 
not sure that it had the shape of a bird. 
The size and the peculiarly brilliant scarlet 
of it are all I am sure of. 

This red thing flashed out of the cabinet, 
darted across the room, passing chest-high 
through the narrow space between the sud- 
denly embodied Fifth Presence and myself— 
and vanished. 
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I heard Alicia crying: “Bad— had.' It has 
come!” 

And then, in all the young strength of 
my right arm, I struck at the Fifth Pres- 
ence. My aim was the. face I hated. The 
weapon— a queer enough one, but efficient— 
sank deep, deep— buried half its length in 
one of those smiling, light-blue eyes. 

He let go my arm and dashed his hand 
to his face. The weapon remained in the 
wound. From around it, even before my 
victim fell, blood gushed out— scarlet— scar- 
let. Below the edge of his clutching hand 
that would clutch me no more I could see 
his mouth, and-^Heaven help me!— the lips 
of it smiled still. 

Then he had writhed and crumpled down 
in a loose- gray heap at my feet. 

“Barbour! For mercy’s sake!” 

The man I struck had sunk without a 
sound. That hoarse, harsh shout came from 
Nils. Next instant his powerful arm sent me 
spinning half across the room. I didn’t care. 
He dropped to his knees. When he tried to 
straighten the gray heap, his hands were 
instantly bright with the grim color that 
had been the flying scarlet thing’s. 

But I didn't care! 

I had killed him— it! The Fifth Presence 
liad dared embody itself in-'flesh and I had 
slain it! 

Nils had the body straight now, face up- 
ward. The light of the lamp beat down. 
Creeping tiptoe, I came to peer over Nils’ 
shoulder. The lips. Did they still smile? 

Then— 

But there is an extremity of feeling with 
which words are inadequate to deal. Leave 
my emotions and let me state here bare 
facts. 

The gray suit in which I had seen the 
Fifth Presence clothed was the same faintly 
checked light suit I had wondered at 
Moore’s wearing in November. 

And the face there iii the lamplight, con- 
torted, ashen, blood-smeared, was the face 
of James Barton Moore! 

T hough l had a few obscure after- 
memories of loud talking, of blue uni- 
forms that crowded in around me, of going 
downstairs and out into open air, of being 
pushed into a clumsy vehicle of some kind, 
and of interminable riding through a night 
cold and sharply white with snow, all the 
real consciousness of me hovered in a time- 
less, spaceless agony, whereby it could 
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neither reason nor take right account of 
these impressions. 

Thrust in a cell at last, I must have lain 
down and, from pure weariness of pain, 
fallen asleep. Shortly after dawn, however, 

I awoke to a dreary, clear-headed cogniz- 
ance of facts. I knew I had killed. 

When I threatened, Moore had sprung 
in between me and his wife, intending, no 
doubt with that hot temper of his, to put 
me violently from the house. His physical 
intervention had shocked me out of the 
swimming shadows, then rapidly closing in, 
and the Fifth Presence had chosen that op- 
portunity for fts most ghastly trick. 

The face I had struck at was a wraith— a 
vision. My weapon— one of those paper files 
that are made with a heavy bronze base 
and an upright, murderously sharp-pointed 
rod— had gone home in the real face behind. 
Instead of slayings an embodied ghost— a 
madman’s dream— I had murdered a living 
man! 

Last night the killing and the atrocious 
manner of it had been enough. This morn- 
ing, thought had a wider scope. I perceived 
that the isolated horror of the act itself was 
less than all. I must- now take up the heavy 
burden of consequences. 

The hard bed on which I lay, the narrow ■* 
walls and the bars that encompassed me— 
these were symbols by which I foreread 
my fate. 

I, Clayton Barbour, was a murderer. In 
that gray, early clear-headedness I made no 
bones about the word or fact. 

True, I had been tricked, trapped into 
murder; but who would believe that? Alicia 
—perhaps. And how would Alicia’s weird 
testimony be received in a court of justice, 
even should she prove willing to give it? 

I perceived that I was finished— done for. 

Life as I was familiar with it had already 
ended, and the short, ugly course that re- 
mained to be run' would end soon enough. 

Then for the first time I learned what the 
love of life is. Life— not as consciousness, 
nor a state of being, nor a thought; but the 
warm, precious thing we are born to and 
carry lightly till the time of its loss is upon 
us. 

Afterward? What were diih afterwards to 
rrie? Grant that I, of all men, had reason to 
know that the dying body cast forth its 
spirit as a persistent entity. Grant that the 
thin shadows of ourselves survived the flesh. 
That -was not lifel 


Let me grow old in life, till its vital flood 
ran low, and its blood thinned, and its flesh 
shriveled, and weariness came to release me 
from ' desire. Then, perhaps, I should be 
glad of that leap into the cold world of 
shadows. Now— now— I was young. 

The injustice of it! I sprang up, driven 
to e,\press revolt in action. For lack of a 
better outlet, I beat vyith closed fists against 
tbe wall— the bars. A lumpish, besotted crea- 
•tiire in tbe cell next to mine roused and 
snarled like a beast at the noise. 

Presently one of the keepers came tramp- 
ing along the narrow alley between wall 
and cages. 

I had retreated a little from the bars. 1 
was not sure how this warder would look 
at me, a murderer. My new character was 
strange to me. Instinctively I shrank from 
being seen in it. 

He peered through. 

“C’m here!” he hissed softly. Puzzled, I 
moved nearer. “Take this!” 

Then I saw that through, one of the 
square apertures of cross-grating a folded 
bit of paper had been thrust. I drew it 
through to my side, though with no notion 
of what it could be. The man drew off again. 

“I’ll see that ya get some coffee, Barbour,” 
he .said, in a loud, offhand 'voice. “Morning, 
Mike! Early, ain’t ya?” He turned to me 
again. “This here’s Mike Megonigle. Slip 
him a dollar fer me as ya pass out, an’ then 
ya won’t owe me -nothin’.” 

' A red-faced, bull-necked individual had 
tramped into view. He stared heavily from 
my grating to the night warder and back 
again. 

“ ’S all right, Mike,” the latter asserted. 
“This here’s Mr. Barbour. Pal of his croaked 
a guy last night.- Barbour ain’t implicated. 
Just a witness. He’ll be getting his bond 
pretty quick, and when he goes out you col- 
lect that dollar for me, Mike. Can’t afford to 
lose that dollar— not me, huh?” 

He winked jovially in my direction, 
waved a hand on one finger of which was 
something which glittered brightly, and was 
gone. The other guard grunted, stared after 
him for a long minute, and moved on up 
the passage, still speechless and shaking his 
head in a slow, puzzled manner, like a be- 
wildered ox. 

B ut his bewilderment could not have 
-been so great as my own. The thing 
that glittered on the night-guard’s finger had 
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attracted my attention before he waved it. 
It was a ring that had a strangely familiar 
look. The setting was an oval bit of lapis 
lazuli, cut flat, incised with a tiny device 
the' scrolls of which had been filled with 
gold, and surrounded by small diamonds. 

Nils Berquist wore a ring like that. It 
was the one possession I had ever known 
him to prize, and that was because it had 
been in his family for generations. It was 
very old, and difl^erent from modern rings. 

A duplicate? Nonsense! Why was that 
warder wearing Nils’s ring— and what had 
he meant by describing me as a “witness”? 

But I think some of the truth had begun 
to dawn on me even before I unfolded the 
paper that had been thrust through my 
grate. The inner side carried a lead-pencil 
scrawl, written in French. As the light in 
the cell was bad, and Berquist’s handwriting 
worse, I had more than a little trouble in 
deciphering it. 

I had read it all, however, before the re- 
turn of the night-warder— that superbly cor- 
rupt official who took a bribe to deliver a 
message, honestly delivered it, and there- 
after brazenly wore the bribe- about his 
duties. He retiuned with some coflFee. I was 
face down on the shelf that served for a 
bed. He rattled the grate, spoke, and as I 
didn’t answer shoved the coffee under the 
door and went off— whistling, I fancy. 

I couldn’t have spoken to him if I had 
wished, because I was crying like a girl. 
The reaction from friendless solitude in a 
world made new and terrible had hit me 
just that way. It was not that I meant to 
accept Nils’s sacrifice. I had not thought 
about the practical side of it yet. But to diS" 
cover that a rrjan who had actually seen me 
do that awful thing, in spite of it remained 
my friend and loyal to the amazing degree 
of taking the burden on himself— that 
changed the world round again, some way, 
and made it almost right again. 

Why, the mere fact that Nils could think 
of me without abhorrence was enough! It 
restored to me all the love and friendship 
that had been mine, and from which last 
night’s deed had seemed to irrevocably cut 
me off. 

If Nils, then those nearer and dearer than 
Nils— Roberta— But there I halted and 
cringed back. That way there loomed a 
dreadful and inevitable loss. Let contem- 
plation of it wait awhile. 

With wet eyes I sat up and again held 


Nils’s message in the barred light that tell 
through the grating. He had protected his 
meaning by using a safer language than 
English— safe from the warder, at least— and 
couching it in terms whose real import 
would be obscure if it fell into other hands. 
At that his sacrifice was endangered in the 
sending, but not so much as by leaving me 
to blurt out the truth unwarned: 

My dear Friend; 

This to you, who last night were past 
understanding. May the morning have 
brought you a clear mind. I take the chance 
and write. I killed James Moore. Under- 
stand me when I say this. He struck at me, 
but I wrested away tire weapon and killed 
in self-defense and not in intent. 

There ' followed a rather ciicumstantial 
account of his supposed struggle with 
Moore. Nils’s brain had not been numbed 
last night, like mine. Into this story which 
he had made for us both to tell he had fitted 
the least possible fiction. Questioned on 
details up to almost the moment of Moore’s 
death, we had only to stick to the truth and 
we could not disagree. It was « clever— a 
noble lie that he had arranged. 

You will bear -witness to all this, and 
they will not convict me of murder. Alicia 
Moore had fainted. She did not witness 
Moore’s death. I rely on you, tlierefore, as 
my sole witness. And it is fortunate that 
Moore in his anger turned not on you, but 
attacked me! I know you, dear friend, and 
that you would take my place and bear 
all for me, if that were possible. But I have 
not one in the world, save you, to suffer the 
anguish for -my trouble. I have little to lose. 

Not for your own sake, then, but for the 
sake of those to whom you are all— for 
the sake of her whose life-happiness rests 
with'you to hold sacred or shatter, I com- 
mand you— to be glad that I and not you 
have this to go through with. For that I 
shall not think the less of you. I only ask 
that in your heart I be held always as a 
friend. 

Nils Berquist 

To accept would be dishonor unthink- 
able. 

Even the weight of the thinly veiled 
argument he put forward -must be out- 
balanced by the shame of allowing an in- 
nocent man to risk the most disgraceful of 
deaths in my stead. I could not .accept, yet 
though I died, the wonder of Nils Berquist’s 
attempted loyalty should go with me— out 
there! 
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Out there! Into that dim, guessed-at cold- 
ness, with its shadowy, mocking inhabi- 
tants. 

“You are right!” said a voice. “That 
world is to yours as the shadow to reality. 
But why cast the real life away?” 

H ad one of the warders entered my 
cell and addressed me, his voice could 
have echoed no mQre distinctly in my brain. 
Before I looked up, however, I knew what 
I should see. When, raising my own eyes, 
they met those clear, light-blue ones, I felt 
no surprise. 

There floated the face, bodiless again, but 
aside from that with an appearance of sub- 
stantiality which equaled— it could not ex- 
ceed— that of its last tragic visitation. The 
undimensional flatness had given way to the 
solidly modeled cuiwes of living flesh. 

The point of my improvised weapon, 
however, had left not even a mark on the 
face it was meant for. That material aspect 
was false. Though I hated him now with an 
added loathing, I had learned bitterly that 
combat with him must be on other than 
physical ground. I sat sternly quiet, hoping 
that if I did not answer, the presence would 
vanish. 

“Your violent temper,” he continued 
pleasantly, but with a trace of kindly re- 
proach, “has placed you in danger. For- 
tunately we— you and I— are not as other 
men. We need not be overborne. Tell me, 
which of all the forces that influence life is 
the strongest?” 

“Hatel” Springing erect, I thrust forward 
till my face almost touched that of the 
Presence. “Sueh hate as I feel for you!” 

He did not retreat. I could— I could al- 
most have sworn that I felt the warmth of 
his flesh close to mine! 

“Aw-w-w-w-, cut it out!” wailed the 
dweller in the r^xt cell. “Ain’t yer never 
goin’ ter let a guy git his beauty sleep?” 

“You need not speak so loud,” smiled the 
face. “And I .would suggest that you sit 
down. Consider the feelings of others! Con- 
sideration is a beautiful quality, and well 
worth cultivating. Speech between you and 
me need disturb no one. It can be silent as 
thought, for it is thought— my thought to 
yours. Sit down!” 

A sudden weakening of the knees made 
me obey him. Revilings I could have with- 
stood; eurses, or threats of evil. But there 
was an awful sweetness and beauty in the 


face— a calm assurance about his preaching 
phrases— that frightened me as threats could 
not have done. Could it be that I had mis- 
judged this serene being from beyond the 
border? 

Then I looked in his eyes and knew that 
I had not. They were too like my own! I 
understood them. Another he might have 
deceived, but never me. 

“Hate,” he continued, in his placid, leis- 
urely manner, “is a futile, boomerang force 
that invariably reacts on itself. It is the 
scorpion among forces, stinging itself to de- 
struction. No; I did not come here to preach. 
You understand now that I spoke the truth 
and can read your unvoiced thoughts with 
perfect readiness. Our conversations are thus 
safe from eavesdroppers. As I was saying, 
hate is its own enemy and the enemy of life. 
There is but one invineible power, offered 
by God to man, and whieh God has com- 
manded man to use.” 

“Yoii mean—” 

“liove! Armored in love, your life will be 
a sacred, guarded joy to you. Believe me! 
I am far older than I , appear, and wiser than 
I am old. Guided by me, guarded by love, 
you have a beautiful future at your com- 
mand.” 

“Begun with murder!” i snarled. 

The Presence beamed patiently upon me. 
“That was a mistake. Don’t blame yourself 
too severely. Blame me, if you like, though 
I had no idea that your foolish animosity 
would bring forth the red impulse of mur- 
der. Yes; we who have passed beyond can 
commit blunders! I made one in appearing 
when I did. Can’t we forgive one another 
and forget?” 

“Not while I am in jail for it and facing 
electrocution!” said I grimly. 

“But you are riot. Very shortly you will 
-walk out a free man; under bond, it is true, 
but only—” 

“Never!” I was on my feet again at that. 
“Let Nils Berquist suflFer in my place? 
Never!” 

“But he won’t suffer! Or at least, not as 
you would. Come! Trust all that to me, who 
can see far, and have a certain power. Won’t 
you trust me?” 

“You mean that you can influence a jury 
to acquit him?” 

“I have power! And think. Would you 
cast back his friendship in his face? Would 
you hurl your father into his grave, killed 
by horror? Would you drag your sister— your 
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mother— through the mire of notoriety that 
surrounds a criminal? Would you leave them 
destitute? Would you stab through the very 
heart of the girl who loyes you? Your friend 
has none of these to care. The opprobrium 
will not hurt him. He is by nature an iso- 
lated soul; and moreover, he is innocent. 
He has that strength, and the glory of sacri- 
fice to sustain him. Once freed yourself, you 
can do much to bring about his release. 

‘Tt is well known that Moore had an evil 
temper. The plea of self-defense will be 
borne out by you. Engage a clever legal ad- 
visor for your friend, and in the end your 
pitiful mistake will have brought 'harm to 
no one except Moore himself, who deserved 
it. He was a very selfish, disagreeable man! 
He was not loved by anyone, even his wife. 
What? Oh, leave Alicia out of it, my dear 
boy. You won’t find our plans upset by her. 
And now, I should advise that before seek- 
ing a bondsman elsewhere, you telephone 
to the man whose friendship you have al- 
ready won at the bank. Your immediate 
superior there is a kindly, good man—’’ 

The presence got no further with his ad- 
vice. As he had talked, quietly, soothingly, 
I had found my thoughts beginning to fol- 
low the smooth current of his. But his refer- 
ence to Mr. Terne had been another of 
those errors to which he claimed even the 
disembodied were prone. It had recalled to 
me that scene in the president’s oflBce— Van’s 
desperate face— and the ignominy into which 
I had been betrayed. 

Repulsion — loathing — surged mightily 
through my veins again. 
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“No! No! No! In the name of Heaven, 
leave me!” I cried aloud. To my amazed re- 
lief the'Presence obeyed. He had faded and 
gone in an instant— though by the last im- 
pression I had of him, he still smiled. 

Trembling, I looked down at Nils’s letter 
in my hand. 

From the barred grating a shadow was 
cast upon it, and the form of that shadow 
was a cross. 

CHAPTER X 

so LIKE him! 

A round 2 p.m. I was taken before Mag- 
istrate Patterson and my bail set in the 
sum of thirty-five hundred dollars. Artimr 
-JTerne, second vice president of the Colossus 
Trust Company, having appeared as ,my 
bondsman, the matter of my liberty pend- 
ing the inquest, to be held the following 
morning, was soon arranged. 

I left the court in Mr. Terne’s company. 
Nils Berquist I had not seen, but was given 
,to understand that he had been remanded 
without bail. I had pleaded in vain for a 
chance to talk with him. 

Mr. Terne was kindness personified, 
though I inferred from one or two remarks 
that the Colossus’ president was shocked. 

The morning papers had featured the 
affau' with blatant headlines. They had got 
my name. The Barbour & Hutchinson fail- 
ure was resurrected. 

The Colossus itself stalked in massive 
dignity across one column, inelevantly cap- 
ping a “Brutal Slaying in Haunted House,” 
and when I saw that, I knew that "not 
pleased” was a mild description for Van- 
sittart's probable emotions! 

The bizarre character of Alicia, the na- 
ture of the wound, and the ghastly inappro- 
priateness of the weapon which effected it, 
had appealed to the reportorial fancy with 
diversely picturesque results. A plain mur- 
der, with no more apparent mystery at- 
tached than this one, would have passed 
with slight attention. But though Alicia was 
not a professional medium, it appeared that 
she and Moore had a certain reputation. 

In hinting to me of the latter’s tempestu- 
ous exit from the Psychic Research Associa- 
tion, Nils had spared mentioning Alicia as 
the bone of contention. I now learned that 
she had been a country girl, the daughter 
of a hotel-keeper in a tiny Virginian village 


where Moore had spent two or three autumn 
weeks. 

Discovering in her what he regarded as 
supernormal powers, he wished to bring her 
north for further study. On her father’s 
strangely objecting to this tieatment of his 
daughter as a specimen, Moore had settled 
the diflBculty by offering marriage. Aftei 
the wedding, he did bring her north, edu- 
cated her, and finally presented her to the 
Association as a prodigy well worth their 
attention. 

Unfortuhatelv, after several remarkable 
seances, she was convicted of fraud in fla 
grant degree. It was through the slight!}' 
heated arguments ensuing that Moore was 
asked to resign his directorship. 

The fantastic dispute had amused the lay- 
public intermittently through a dull summer, 
but I was off in the mountains that year 
with Van, and what news we read was 
mostly on the sporting pages, whither the 
pros and cons of spiritualistic debate are not 
wont to penetrate. But all that was raked 
up now, as sauce for the news of Moore’s 
sensational death, and having acquired a 
certain personal interest in spiritualism, I 
read it. 

Following Mr. Terne's advice and my 
own inclination, I went straight home. No 
need to rehearse all I endured that day. 
Roberta’s smilingly tearful consolations were 
the worst, I think, though, my father’s: 
“Clay, son, you are/iight to stand by your 
friend!” ran a close second. He said it be- 
cause I refused to hear a word against Nils, 
and insisted that the fault had not been his. 
Though I would not go into the details of 
what had taken place in Moore’s library, I 
stuck at that one truth, and Dad, at least, 
who had taken a fancy to Nils the evening 

he dined at our house, believed me. 

/ 

A ltogether, however, it was a bad 
. afternoon, and that night in my bed- 
room the face came again. I knew it was 
he, though the room was dark and I could 
not see him clearly. He had become str like 
as that to a material being! 

“You have done well!” he began. “But, to 
make one small criticism, you* must , learn 
not to blush so easily. When your father 
commended your loyalty you reddened and 
stammered till, if you had not been among 
friends, suspicion might have been roused.^ 
“My confusion only lasted a moment,” I 
defended. Then I remembered. “You go!” 
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I said. “What do 1 want of you and your 
criticisms or advice? You have brought me 
enough unhappiness. I am a sneak and a 
criminal, and all through youl” 

“Ingratitude is the only real crime,” he 
retorted sententiously. “Always be grateful, 
and sho'v iti You have brought unhappiness 
on yourself, and it is I who point the way 
out. So far y.ou have followed my advice. 
Why , turn on me now?” 

“Liarl” I fairly hissed. “If you can read 
my thoughts, you know that I have planned 
otnerwise than you would have me! I am 
doing as Nils wished without regard to you, 
and 'not for the sake of myself. And let me 
tell you this! If there arises the slightest 
prospect that my friend will not be cleared, 
I shall confess. Tomorrow will decide it. If 
things go badly for him at the inquest, my 
people will have to suffer. The shame and 
loss he is trying to save them from would 
be nothing, then, to the shame involved by 
silence!” 

Had the face possessed shoulders, I know 
he would have shrugged them. 

"You are wrong, but we need not discuss 
that. I tell you in advance that your friend 
will be held for wilful murder. Did ■ you 
know quite all that I know, you would not 
hope for a different indictment.” 

The strings of my heart contracted. 1 
passed a breathless moment of realization. 
Then: “Tomorrow I confess!” I said firmly. 

‘Tomorrow you will choose a lawyer for 
your friend, and begin the work which will 
surely achieve his release.” 

“You do not know that! You have ad- 
mitted that you are capable of mistakes.” 

"Not in a case of this kind. I possess a 
wide knowledge of facts which enables me 
to be very sure that your friend will get 
his release. I am your unswerving ally. And 
remember that I have not only wisdom, but 


some power. 

"Oh, you are— leave me!” I cried aloud. 
“In God’s name go!” 

The faintly seen oval of his smooth face 
faded, though more slowly than in the cell 
at the station-house, 

I heard a soft swish of slippered feet in 
the hall. Someone rapped lightly and 
opened my door. 

"Clay, dear,” said my mother, “did you 
call? Are you ill?" 

"No, I had a bad dream and awoke cry- 
ing out because of it.” 

"One can’t wonder at that.” She came and 


sat on the edge of my bed. “Such an awful 
thing for you to be involved in! Please, dear 
son, keep to your own class after this. Trou- 
ble always comes of mingling with queer 
Bohemian people who have no standards, 
or— or morals." 

“Nils Berquist has the highest standard 
of any man I know!” I was fiercely defen- 
sive. 

There was a pause of silence. Then in the 
dark she leaned and kissed my forehead. 
"You are so like him!” she murmured. 

I groaned. “’If onlw that were true!" 

"But you are. Witn those blue, clear eyes 
of his, that saw only beauty and love. He 
would never hear a word against a friend.” 

“Mother! You meant that I am like—” 

“Your uncle, yes. And in some strange 
way I feel sure that his guarding influence 
is really about us. Why, when I came into 
the room just now I had the queerest feel- 
ing— as if it were a room in a dream, or— no, 
I can’t convey the feeling in words. But the 
sense of his presence was in it. I do truly 
believe that he has returned to guard us in 
the midst of so much trouble. At least, it 
would be like him. Dear, faithful, loving, 
lovable Serapion!” 

B ut had my desired obsession, or fa- 
miliar, or haunting ghost really desired 
to help, he might have warned me definitely 
of Sabina Cassel. 

Alicia did not" appear at the inquest. She 
was ill and under a physician’s care. Her 
semi-conscious state as reported by him 
prevented even the taking of a deposition. 

I did not, however, stand alone as star 
witness before the coroner’s jurjy. Sabina 
Cassel, Mrs. Moore’s old colored ^‘Mammy” 
whom she had brought north with her from 
Virginia, shared and rather more than 
shared the honors with me. 

They had taken pains that Nils and I 
should not meet. He was kept rigorousi)' 
incommunicado till the inquest, no one, save 
the police and the district attorney, having 
access to him. At the inquest I caught only a 
glimpse of him, when he was led out past 
where I awaited my turn before the jury. 
Involuntarily I sprang up, only to be caught 
by a constable’s hand, while Nils was hus- 
tled out. As he went, he threw me a glance 
that was a burning, dictatorial command. 

I obeyed it. I told the jury exactly tl<at 
story which Nils's letter had outlined for us 
both. There was tempered steel in Berquist. 
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I could be sure that no long-drawn torment 
of inquisition could make him vary a hairs- 
breadth from the line he had set for us' to 
follow. 

In my testimony, which preceded Sabina’s, 

I explained that Nils had objected to my 
interest in spiritualism, fostered by a single 
previous visit to the Moores’ place. That he 
wished me to leave the house with him, and 
that Alicia also had seemed set against my 
remaining. That an argument ensued, at 
the height of which Moore became very 
angry and excited, shouted; “I’ll settle with 
you, once for all!” and came around the 
table toward Berquist. 

“He grasped Berquist’s arm,” I said. 
“When my friend tried to free himself, 
Moore snatched the— the file from the table. 

I saw Berquist seize Moore’s wrist. They 
struggled a moment, and then Moore stag- 
gered away with his hands to his face. Then 
—he fell down. Berquist called to me, and— 
No, I had not tried to interfere. It all hap- 
pened too quickly. There wasn’t time. After 
Berquist wrenched the file from Moore’s 
hand I don’t believe he struck at Moore. I 
think the file was driven into his eye by an 
accident.” 

That surmise, of comse, was struck from 
the record; but I had said it, at least, and _ 
lioped it impressed the jury. 

“Afterward, the— the sight of blood and 
the suddenness of it all turned me sick— no, 
my recollections were clear' up to that time.” 

And so forth. It was a straight story.. I 
knew it agreed to a hair with Nils’s confes- 
sion. 

What I did not, could not know, was that 
it varied in one essential detail from an en- 
tirely different confession — a confession 
made by a person whom we had not con- 
sidered as an even possible eye-witness, and 
whose very existence I, at least, had for- 
gotten. *■ 

Given that a second eye-witness existed, 
one would have supposed that the disagree- 
ment would have been over the slayer’s iden- 
tity. It was not. By a curious trick of fate, 
Sabina Cassel, Alicia’s old colored maid, did 
undoubtedly see me strike Moore down, and 
yet, not through such a super-normal illu- 
sion as caused me to kill Moore, but in a 
perfectly natural manner, she had confused 
Berquist’s identity with mine. She related 
as having been done by Berquist that which 
had been done by me. 

In one detail only did Sabina’s testimony ’ 


conflict with ours, but that was the kind ol 
detail which .would hang a man, if its truth 
were established. 

She had seen me— Berquist by her own 
account— snatch the file from the table and 
strike Moore, and she had seen me do it on 
no further provocation than the laying of 
Moore’s hand on my arm. 

The Fifth Presence was right when he 
foretold that Nils would be indicted. 

And yet, though things had indeed gone 
ill for Nils at the inquest, I did not at once 
carry out my expressed intention and sub- 
stitute myself for him as defendant. 

I didn’t wish to die, nor spend years in 
prison. I wanted to live and have a decent, 
straight, pleasant future ahead, such as 1 
had been brought up to expect as a right. 
It seemed to me that just one way lay open. 
Though Nils was now entirely at rhy mercy, 
only his untiammeled acquittal would give 
me the moral freedom to keep silent. For 
that a first-class lawyer was an absolute ne- 
cessity. 

Berquist was practically penniless, and 
the Barbour exchequer in not much better 
state. Here again, however, friendship came 
to the fore in a curiously impressive manner. 
For the sake of an old acquaintance and 
some ancient friendly claim that my father 
had on him, none other than Helidore Mark, 
of Mark, Mark & Orlow, who could have 
termed himself Mark the famous and not 
lied. 

I remember my first interview with him 
after dad had— to me almost Incredibly- 
persuaded him into alliance. My first impres- 
sion was of a mild-looking, smallish man, 
with a scrubby mustache. He had hurt the 
top of his bald head in some way, so that it 
was crossed with a fair-sized hillock of ad- 
hesive plaster. I thought that added to in- 
significant appearance; but he had the 
brightest, softly brown eyes I have ever 
seen, and after the first few minutes I was 
afraid of him. 

I was afraid that I would tell him too 
much. 

M y confidence, however, proved 
not the easily uprooted kind of a 
common criminal, and for Nils the acquisi- 
tion of this famous, insignificant looking 
lawyer gave me the only real hope of assur- 
ance I had through those bad days. 

“Your friend,” Mark had said to me, “is a 
rather wonderful young man, Barbour, I 
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can’t blame you for being troubled. He has 
the kind of intelligence that would make a 
legal genius of him, if he had turned his 
efforts in that direction. A wonderful intelli- 
gence— and all lost in a maze of impractical 
theorizing and the sort of dreams that can’t 
come true so long as men are men, and 
women are women, Heaven help us all! He 
sha’n’t go to the chair, nor prison, either. 
He’s my man, my case, and— yes. I’ll say 
my friend, though 1 don’t run to sudden 
enthusiasm. Leave Berquist to me!” 

Evidently, Mark’s consultations with his 
“case” had not been kept within strictly pro- 
fessional bounds. 1 smiled involuntarily. I 
could picture that long dark face of Nils 
lighting to alert interest as he discovered 
that Mark was not merely the lawyer who 
might save him from martyrdom, but also a 
thinking man. He must have brought out a 
side of the httle man that was kept carefiiUy 
submerged at ordinary times. I am sure that 
few people had seen Helidore Mark inclined 
to dilatory wanderings in philosophy, such 
as Nils loved. 

But I went out with a lighter heart and 
more optimism than I had carried in some 
time. Mark, with his “my man, my case— 
my friend!” had installed a confidence which 
. remained with me all that day. 

I had returned to the bank, for though I 
walked in the Valley of the Shadow, while 
I could walk I must work. 

So Mr. Terne had me back again, and it 
was a very good thing that I had Mr. Terne 
to go back to. Not many men would have 
put up with the abstracted attention my 
work received, nor patiently picked up the 
slack of details I let go by me. 

His patience had a characteristic reason 
behind it, which I was sure of from the 
minute he told me about poor Van. 

The latter, it seemed, had really gone the 
step too far with his father in the affair of 
Mr. Teme’s four hundred. Vansittart, Sr., 
would let no one speak of his son to him 
after that day. Everyone in the bank, how- 
ever, knew that he had quarreled with him, 
disowned him, and that Van, in a fit of 
temper, had refused the offer of a last 
money settlement— a couple of thousand 
only, it was said— flung out of the Colossus, 
and walked off, leaving the gray roadster 
forlorn® by the curb. 

No one knew where Van had gone after 
that. He had simply vanished, saying no 
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goodbyes, and taking nothing with him but 
the clothes he wore. 

Mr. Terne felt guilty because it was his 
complaint which had caused the final rup- 
ture. He liked me, anyway, but haying, as 
he believed, ruined Van, he showed an 
added consideration for me which developed 
into an almost absurd tenderness for my 
feehngs. 

He needed that, if I was to be kept on 
the tracks at all those days. I was nervous 
as a cat, and ready to jump at the creak 
of a door. 

Roberta would watch me with wide, 
troubled eyes, and because a question was 
in them I would grow irritable and fling 
off and leave her with almost brutal abrupt- 
ness. And always she forgave me— till I came 
near wishing she would forgive less easily. 

Cathy resented my new irritability with 
the merciless justice of a sister; mother en- 
dured my anxiety for Nils only because it 
proved I was like “dear Serapion,” and dad 
harped on his pride in me for “standing by” 
till I really dreaded to go near, him. 

As for the Fifth Presence, he remained 
detestably faithful. Several times I explained 
to him that if Nils were not cleared I in- 
tended to confess. When he only continued 
to smile, I ceased talking to him. 

He still came, however, and on the very 
night before the trial opened, the last thing 
of which I was conscious, dropping asleep, 
was his smooth, persuasive, hateful, silent 
voice. As ever, it was expressing the platitu- 
dinous— and always subtly evil— advice to 
which habit had so accustomed me that it 
had grown very hard indeed to distinguish 
his speech from my thoughts! 

CHAPTER XI 
Sabina’s testimony 

W HEN a murderer— for I named myself 
that— is called to confront across some 
thirty feet of court-room the innocent man 
standing trial in his stead, he needs all his 
nerve and a bit more to keep steady under 
the questioning of even a friendly and con- 
siderate counsel. 

In fact, I was strangely more afraid of 
Mark than of District Attorney Clemens. I 
might, however, have spared myself there. 

The impaneling of the jury had been 'a 
battle-royal between Mark and Clemens, at 
which I was not present, but which had 
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roused the newspaper men to gloating an- 
ticipation of the real battle to follow. 

Then Mark became ill— dropped out! 

T could hardly believe it when Orlow, his 
junior associate, met me on the first day of 
the trial, and broke the news. A brain tumor 
caused by the injury. 

Had it not been for Mark, I told myself, 

I would never have let Nils Berquist go to 
trial. Should I allow it to go on now, with 
our best hope hors de combat? 

The second Mark— Helidore’s' brother- 
was in Europe, and Orlow, while brilliant 
in his fashion, was not a man to impress 
juries. His genius lay in the hunting out of 
technical refinements of law, ammunition, 
as it were, for the batteries which had 
brought rage to the heart of more than one 
district attorney. 

When he arose presently in court and 
asked for a delay in proceedings, Clemens’s 
eye lighted. When Mr, Justice Ballington 
refused the request— a foregone conclusion, 
because Mark, admittedly, was in too serious 
a condition for the delay even to be meas- 
ured— Clemens lowered his head suddenly. 
It might have been grief for his adversaries’ 
misfortune— or, again, it might not. 

Where I sat with other witnesses, I was 
intensely conscious of an absurd, brilliantly 
veiled little figure, two chairs behind me. 

This was my first glimpse of Alicia, since 
the night of Berquist’s arrest. Though I 
knew Mark had been granted at least two 
interviews with her, me she had resolutely 
refused to receive. 

Now I was relieved to find that her near- 
ness brought no return of the supernormal 
influence I had suffered before in her 
vicinity. 

She sat stiffly upright, and did not glance 
once in my direction. Perhaps her “guides” 
had advised her to, don that awful veil of 
protecting purple for this occasion; or she 
may have worn it as a tribute to her hus- 
band’s memory. It certainly gave her a more 
unusual appearance than would a crape 
blackness behind which a newly made 
widow is wont to hide her grief. 

At her side towered the large form of 
Sabina Cassel. 

The trial opened. 

One Dr. Frick appeared on the stand, 
and in elaborate incomprehensibility de- 
scribed in surgical terms the wound which 
had caused Moore’s death. I saw him han- 
dling a small, hideous object— gesturing with 


it to show exactly how it had been misused 
to a deadly purpose. 

Then for several minutes I didn’t see any- 
thing more. Luckily all eves in the court- 
room were on either the doctor or the "mur- 
derer.” Nobody was watching me. 

.The doctor’s demonstration seemed to 
prove rather conclusively that my "accident” 
hypothesis was impossible. The file, he 
showed, could have been driven into the 
brain only by a direct blow. 

Dr. Frick was allowed to stand down. 

In establishing the offense, Clemens saw 
fit to call Alicia herself. 

As her -mistress arose, Sabina’s, massive 
bulk stirred uneasily, as if she would have 
followed her to the stand. 

At the inquest, the old colored woman's 
testimony had done more than cause Nils’s 
indictment for murder. It had made a public 
and very popular jest of Alicia’s claim to 
intercourse with “spirits.” But though, in 
the first flush of excitement over Moore’s 
death, Sabina had betrayed her, the woman 
was loyal to her mistress. When a murmur 
that was almost a titter swept the packed 
audience outside the rail. Sabina shook her 
head angrily, muttering to herself. 

The audience hoped much of Alicia, and 
its keen humor was not entirely disappoint-" 
ed. No sooner had she appeared than an 
argument began about her preposterously 
brilliant veil. The court insisted that it 
should be raised. Alicia firmly declined to 
oblige. She had to give in finally, of course, 
and when that peaked, white face with its 
strange eyes was exposed, the hydra beyond 
the rail doubtless felt further rewarded. 

The hydra believed her a fraud. They 
had reason. I, with greater reason, under- 
stood and pitied her! 

I thought she might break down on the 
stand. Alicia!s character, however, was a 
complicated affair that set her outside the 
common run of behavior. To Clemens’ ques- 
tions she replied with sphinx-like impassivity 
and the precision of a machine. 

Her answers only confirmed Nils’s story 
and mine to a certain point, and stopped 
there. There was not a word of "spirits” 
nor “guides”; not a hint of any influence 
more evil than corhmon human passions; 
not a suggestion, even that she had formed 
an opinion as to which man, slayer^or slain, 
was the -first aggressor. I am sure that a 
more reserved and non-committal widow 
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than Alicia never took the stand at the trial 
of her husband’s supposed murderer. 

“James,” she said, “wished Mr. Barbour 
to remain. Mr. Berquist wished him to leave. 
They argued— No, I should not have called 
the argument a quarrel— I did not see Mr. 
Berquist strike James. While they were 
talking I lost consciousness of material sur- 
roundings— Yes, . my loss of consciousness 
could be called a faint— The argument was 
not violent enough to frighten me into faint- 
ing— Yes, there' was a reason for my losing 
consciousness— I lost consciousness because 
I felt faint. I was tired— I do that sometimes. 


Yes, I warned them that something bad 
was coming. I couldn’t say why. I just had 
that impression. I did not see either James 


or Mr. Berquist assume a threatening atti- 
tude—” 


Released at last, she readjusted her pur- 
ple screen with cold self-possession, and 
returned, to her seat. 


I T WAS Sabina Cassel’s next turn. Save in 
appearance, Alicia had not after all come 
up to public anticipations. In Sabina, how- 
ever, the hydra was sure of a real treat in 
store. 

Judge Ballington rapped for order. Sabina 
took her oath with a scowl. Every line of 
her face expressed resentment. 

But she was intelligent. To Clemens’s 
questions, she gave grim, bald replies that 
offered as little grip as possible to public 
imagination. 

Yes, on the evening in question she had 
been standing concealed behind the black 
curtains of “Miss ’Licia’s” cabinet, or "box,” 
as Sabina called it. No, “Marse James” did 
not know she was there-. Miss ’Licia and she 
had “fixed it up” so that one could enter 
the box from the back. Marse James had the 
box built with a solid wooden back, like a 
wardrobe. It stayed that way— for a while. 

“Then Marse James he done got onsatis- 
fied!— Yas, de sperits did wuhk in de box 
an’ come out ob it, too; but Marse James, 
he ain’t suited yit. He want dem sperits 
shud wuhk all de timel He neber gib mah 
poh chile no res’!” 

And so Alicia, who, according to Sabina, 
could sometimes but not always command 
her “sperits,” devised a means to satiate 
Moore’s scientific craving for results. 

While, he was absent in another city, the 
two conspirators brought in a carpenter. 
They had the cabinet removed and a door- 


way cut through the plastered wall into a 
large closet in the next room. By taking off 
the cabinet’s solid back and hinging it on 
again, it would just open neatly into the 
aperture cut to fit it. Alicia kept plenty of 
gowns hung over the opening in the closet 
beyond. 

Returning, Moore found his solid-backed 
cabinet apparently as before. From that 


time, however, the “sperits” were more 
willing to oblige than formerly. 

“Ab uno disce omnes,” is invariably ap- 


plied to the. medium or clairvoyant caught 
in fraud, though tianslated: “From all fraud, 
infer all deceit.” 


The world laughed over the “spiritualis- 
tic fake again exposed!” I did not laugh. 

Let it be that the hand which Roberta 


and I had seen was Sabina’s gnarled black 
paw, and that my impressioh of its un- 
substantiality was a self-delusion. Let those 
strange little twirling flames that had arisen 
pass as the peculiar “fireworks” I had tried to 
believe them. Let even the incident of the 


broken lamp have been a feat of Sabina’s 
—though how her large, clumsy figure could 
have stolen out past the table and into the 
room unheard was a puzzle— and the mascu- 
line voice of “Horace,” a wonderful ventrilo- 


quism. 

Grant all these as deceptions. There had 
come that to me through Alicia’s unwilling 
agency which had given me a terrible faith 
in her, that no proof of occasional fraud 
could dispel. 

Clemens’s interrogations touched lightly 
on the object of the- door in the cabinet’s 
supposedly solid back, only serving to es- 
tablish. the fact that it was impossible .for 
his witness to have been practically in the- 
library unknown to all the room’s other 
occupants save, probably, Alicia. 

Then he asked Sabina’s story of that night 
in her own words. She began it grimly: 

“Waal, Ah wuz in behin’ de cuhtins dat 
hangs in front ob Miss ’Licia’s box. Dem 
cuhtins is moderate thin. Ah cudn’ see all 
dey is in de room, but Ah suttinly cud see 
all dat pass in front ob de lamp— Yass, dat 
whut ybh got in ydh hand ani one ob dem. 
cuhtins.” " 

Here Clemens checked her, while the 
“cuhtin,” was passed from hand to hand 
through the jury-box. Each juryman mo- 
mentarily draped himself in mourning while 
he assured himself that it was thin enough' 
to be seen through. Then with 'solemn nods 
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Exhibit B was restored to the district at- 
torney. Sabina continued. 

“Dese yeah gemmen, Mistah Buhquis’ 
and Mistan Bahbour, dey come in, and right 
away de argifyin’ stahted. Ah kain’t tell all 
dey say. Dey use high-falutin’, eddicated 
languidge what am not familiar toll me, 
though Lawd knows Ah’s done hear enuff ob 
it sence Miss ’Licia come norff wif Marse 
James Mooah. 

"Dey argifies an’ argifies. Mistah Bah- 
bour, he don't say nuffin’ much. But Mis- 
tah Buhquis’, he specify dey shud bof up’n 
leave. Miss ’Licia she say mebbe sump’n 
bad gwine happen purty quick. Marse 
James, he say: ‘Mistah Bahbour, you go; 
come back ’notha time.’ Mistah Bahbour, 
he say no, he doan wanta go, kaze Miss 
’Licia c’n mebbe help him some way. Mis- 
tah Buhqus’ he go right up in de aih. He 
specify some hahm done come ob he fren’ 
stayin’ roun’ deah any Jongah. 

“Mistah Buhquis’ he am standin’ right 
alondside de big table wif de lamp on it. 
De lamp am bellin’ him. I see ebery move 
he make. 

"He done muttah sump’n low. Ah don’t 
rightly know whut he say, but it hab a right 
spiteful, argifyin’ tone to it. 

“Marse James, he holler out: ‘I fix yoh 
now foh dat!’ an’ he rush obah to Mistah 
Buhquis’ an’ lay han’ on he arm— No, 
suh; he didn’t go foh to do Mistah Buh- 
quis’ no hahm. Marse James , he hab a way 
ob talkin’ loud an’ biggety, but Ah nevah 
done saw him do no hahm to nobuddy. 

"He grab Mistah Buhquis’ lef’ arm. Mis- 
tah Buhquis’, he reach out he otha’ han’ 
and grab sump’n off de table. Marse James 
don' do nuffin’. Mistah Buhquis,’ he fro 
back he han’ an’ hit out wif it real smaht. 
Marse James leggo de ahm, clap he ban’s 
obah he face, an’ sorta lets go all obah. He 
jes’ crumble down lak. 

“Ah knows dat de bad am happen. 

■‘Ah cuddin’ git out dat box easy into de 
room, kaze dey’s a table in it dat reach 
purty nigh acrost, an’ Ah ain’t spry to 
climb ober it— No, suh; Ah didn’t think to 
shuv de table out de way. Ah cain’t think 
ob nuffin’ but Miss 'Licia. Ah turns roun’ 
' an’ gits out de back, kaze Ah wants to git to 
mah Miss ’Licia. Ah comes roun’ to de hall 
and goes in de libraiy'. Deah is Mistah Buh- 
quis’ stannin’ obah- Marse James, he ban’s 
all droppin’ blood. 

"Ah say: ‘Yo’ done kill him, ain’t yoh?’ 


He luks all roun’ kinda pitiful lak, an’ then 
he say: 

" ‘Yas, Sabina; Ah kill him! Now go fotch 
de doctah an’ some p’leecel' 

"Mistah Buhquis’, he am lak lots ob otha 
high-spirited gemmen. He don’t go foh to 
kill Marse James, but when Marse James 
tech him in anger, he jes’ bleeged foh to 
do it. Das all right! Ah gotta right to hab 
mah ’pinion, same as ebryone. Waal, don’t 
ut it in de writin’ record, den. Ah don’ 
eer whut yoh does. Das jes’ mah ’pinion! 

“Yas suh. Ah’s suah dat it war Mistah 
Buhquis’ grab de file and not Marse James. 
Wall, Marse James, he stannin’ wif he lef’ 
side to de table. Yas, suh; I cud suah nuff 
tell which wuz which. Marse James, he 
ain’t so tall by purty nigh a fut high as Mis- 
tah Buhquis’. It am de tall man who stan’ 
wif de right side ag’in’ de table who take 
de file off’n it. No; Marse James don’ try ter 
do nuffin hurtful to Mistah Buhquis’. No; 
dey don’ struggle roun’ none atall. Dey jes’ 
stan’ deah. It’s de Lawd’s truf, dat was de 
mos’ onexcitin’ killin’ Ah hab evah saw!” 

And then Clemens let her go, to the 
deep disgust of Hydra, outside the rail. He 
had not asked what she was doing in the 
cabinet, nor many other of the questions 
which gave an amusing double interest to 
the Moore murder. All that, .however, was 
bound to come out in the cross-examination, 
and, meantime, Sabina had proved “Clem- 
ens’ witness” to an extent which made the 
case promise well of interest on its tragic 
side. 

I WAS not called before the jury until 
after the noon recess, which gave me 
time to think things over a bit more. 

At the inquest, I fiad not actually heard 
Sabina’s testimony. Though Mark, who in- 
terviewed her as well as her mistress, had 
warned me that she would prove a difficult 
antagonist, I had not fully believed him. 
Negroes in the average run are diffuse in 
their statements and easily muddled into 
self-contradiction. 

Sabina might prove so under cross-ex- 
amination, but I doubted it now. She had 
wasted hardly a word that morning, and 
there was only one point on which I. was 
sure that she could be shaken. 

The difference in height between slayer 
and slain was a strong point for the prose- 
cution. Even through thin, black curtains it 
would indeed have been hard to confuse a 
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tall silhouette with a shoit one. But no one 
had thought to question the identity of the 
tall silhouette. 

Though Sabina may have known better 
during the minutes that she stood staring 
through the curtains, her after and more 
vivid sight of Berquist, hands “dropping 
blood,” and his almost instant claim of 
the crime as his own, had served to make 
the tall man Berquist in all her memories. 

Berquist, the self-confessed! 

I had no faith in Orlow. Had Mark not 
dropped out, I should have been content to 
let the trial take its course, sure that his 
genius would somehow save the day and 
free my friend. But under Orlow’s handling, 
with that craggy, sullen, assured black 
woman to swear that Moore was -not and 
could not have been the aggressor— since he 
stood with his left side to the table, grasping 
the tall silhouette with his right hand, and 
a man under impulse of passion is not likely 
to reach for a weapon with his left— I was 
morally certain that Berquist would lose out. 

But what if, rising on the stand, instead 
of a second perjury I told the simple truth? 

Not that portion of it which included the 
superhuman, but just the fact that I, and 
not Berquist, had been swept by one of 
those sudden fits of red anger that have 
made murderers of many before me? 

Why, Sabina herself would support my 
words, once spoken! There was a little, un- 
noticed twist in her testimony — a point 
where the voice of Berquist, coming from 
beyond the table, became the voice of the 
tall man standing on her side of the lamp. 

The instant that I spoke she would know. 
Her memories, unconsciously readjusted to 
fit facts as she had afterward learned them, 
would be straight again. Berquist's hidden 
heroism would stand revealed, and I, though 
T died, I would at least die clean. 

Resolve crystallized suddenly within me. 
When Clemens called me to the stand T 
would go, not to testify, but to confess. 

I WALKED to the little raised platform, 
with the chair where the others had 
sat, below the double tier of jurymen. I 
mounted it. Somebody put a dusty black 
book under my hand and mumbled through 
a slurred rigmarole, to which my low ac- 
quiescence was a prelude to ruin for me. 
I sat down in the chair. 

Beyond the rail was a packed level of 
faces. They were all pale and dreary-look- 


ing, it seemed to me, though that may have 
been an effect of light, for the day was gray 
and dreary. I had returned to court through 
falling snow. It was a wet, late spring fall 
of clinging flakes, and all the way I had 
been haunted by a memory of the “dead- 
alive” house as I had seen it that night. 

Not the interior— not even the library, 
with its master, a grim gray and scarlet 
horror on the floor. But the house itself, 
desolate under its white burden, with the 
great flakes girling down, hiding deeper 
and more deep the Tine of division between 
the living half and the dead. 

Berquist was sitting by a table with 
Orlow beside- him. I had visited him in 
prison, of course, and talked with him a few 
moments just before the trial opened. His 
determination and courage had never 
swerved, nor his conviction that we had 
only to keep steady— and win. 

Now I saw his eyes as a dark and valiant 
glory fixed on me. Their message only 
hardened my resolve. That man to play the 
martyr for my sake? Never! 

Orlow left Nils, and took his stand con- 
veniently near. He was there to protect me 
from iitelevant questions, but he looked 
quite out of place. Clearly, the mantle of 
Helidore Mark did not rest easily on his 
shoulders. 

The district attorney, a thin, scholarly per- 
son whom I instinctively disliked, began his 
inquisition. 

“Your name, please? Age and occupa- 
tion?” 

“Barbour— Clayton S. Barbour," I cor- 
rected myself. “I am—” 

“Just a moment. Your full name for the 
record, please, Mr. Barbour.” 

Clemens, who would reserve any at- 
tempt to “rattle” me for my appearance in 
the rebuttal, was politeness itself. 

“Clayton — Serapion Barbour!” I forced 
out. Then I cursed myself for not having 
substituted “Samuel,” or left out the. initial. 

“There's power in a name.” Once I would 
have laughed at that statement, but not 
now. Not with my recent memories. 

And as God is my witness, I sat there and 
saw the district attorney’s hatchet-face 
change, blend, grow smooth and loath- 
somely pleasant. 

Clemens continued his interrogations, but 
I spoke to another than he when I answered 
them. 

The living bound by the dead! 
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CHAPTER XII 

A LETTER FROM ALICIA 

May 15 

Mr. C. S. Barbour. 

Sir: I am writing to you because my guides 
advise it. Otherwise I should not do so. I have 


evitable companion of my solitude. At my 
feet lay the scattered sheets of Alicia's let- 
ter, scrawled over in a large, childish hand. 
The outside world was bright with an after- 
glow of the departed sun. But gray dusk 
was in my room. 


returned to my old home in Virginia. The news- 
papers were very cruel to me, as you know, 
and everyone unkind and harsh and disbeliev- 
ing. 

James understood me. If he had found out 
about the cabinet, he would have been an- 
noyed, but he would only have taken more 
pains after that to see that all the phenomena 
were genuine. I oan’t help doing such things. It 
is a part of my nature. James said I was very, 
complex. 

In a measure, it is your fault that he left me. 
I am not vengeful, however, and I dp not hold 
it against you, because I can very well guess 
at what you had to contend with. For some 
cause that has not been revealed to me— some 
cause within yourself, I fear— you were and stiU 
are peculiarly open to the attack of one we 
know of. 

Were your an ordinary case of obsession, 1 
might havd" helped. As it is, 1 can only offer 
warning. Whatever there is in you that answers 
to him, choke it— crush it back— give it no head- 
way. Above aU, do not obey him. If, as I sus- 
pect, you have obeyed in the past, cease now. 
It is not yet too late. But if June 9 finds you 
under his, domination- you will never be free 
again. 

Yoii'may wonder why I was silent at the trial. 
You may have thought that I was ignorant of 
the truth. This is not so, though I did not even 
tell Sabina. To bring the greater criminal to 
justice was impossible. For the rest, it was be- 
tween you and your friend. 

Understand, I will not interfere between you 
and your friend. 

My guides say that this is not tor me to do. 
That I must not. 'That if one of you wills to 
sacrifice and the other to accept, not even God 
will interfere between you. 

But I write particularly to give this message. 

Mortal life is cheap, and mortal death an 
illusion. Beyond and deeper are Life and Death 
eternal. Be careful which you choose. 

Alicia Moore 

CHAPTER XIII 


“Just words,” repeated the face. 

“Just words,” I said after him dully. Then, 
at a thought, I roused a trifle. “He won’t go 
through with it. Even Nils Berquist can’t 
be wiUing to die without a protest— and for 
such a crawling puppy as would let him 
do iti” 

“He win die, but not entirely for 'your 
sake,” the presence retorted. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You haven’t guessed? Well, it is rather 
amusing from one viewpoint. Your friend is 
not only in fail; he’s in lovel” 

“Nils? Nonsense! Besides, if he were in 
love he would wish to hve, not diel” 

“That is the amusing part. He is willing to 
die, because of the love.” 

“Some woman refused him, you mean?” 

“No; the girl is not even aware of his 
feeling toward her. She would, I think, be 
shocked at the very thought. He has only 
spoken with her twice in his life. But from 
the first moment that he saw her face he has 
loved her. He has sat in the courtroom and 
watched her while the lawyers fought ovei 
his life, and to his peculiar nature— rathei 
an amusingly peculiar nature, from our view- 
point— merely watching her so has seemed a 
privilege beyond price. He is willing to die, 
not for you, but to buy her happiness.” 

“Who is this girl?” I asked hoarsely, and 
speaking aloud as I still sometimes did with 
him. 

“You should know." 

“Nils Berquist— in love— with Roberta?’ I 
said slowly. "But that’s absurd! , You are 
lying!” 

"No. Every day, as you know, she was in 
that audience' beyond the rail. For your sake. 
Because she knew how you cared for thi.s 
man Berquist. She herself has a shrinking 
horror of the 'red-handed murderer,’ but 
her devotion to you has served our purpose 


A CONVERSATION 


well. That first mere glimpse he had of her 
on the street— the hour at dinner in your 


^<T)LAIN life and death are the only reali- 
JL ties. Life eternal— death eternal! For 
you and me, those are words, my boy- 
just words!” 

It was dusk in my room. I sat on the edge 
of the bed, chin in hands, staring at the in- 


house— these impressions might have some- 
what paled in the stress of confronting so 
disgraceful a form of death. . But in the court- 
room he watched her face for hours every 
day, and each day bound our dear poet and 
dreamer tighter.” 
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“But-” 

“He measures her love lor you by his own 
lor her. As you are his friend still, uncon- 
demned and worthy, he will buy your life 
for her.” 

“He loves her— and would have her marry 
a murderer?” 

“He believes as you have told him, and 
truly enough, that you were thrown off 
balance by some influence connected with 
Alicia and did not know what you were 
doing. But.it is rather amusing, as I said. 
He loves the girl for the goodness and 
purity of her. beauty, and for her newly born 
sadness. You have tired of her -for the same 
reasons, and plan to break the engagement. 
But he needn’t know that, eh?” 

“Liar! I shall marry Roberta.” 

“When?’Never! No; you are entirely right. 
She is not the wife for you. With my help 
you can easily attract a better. I know at 
least one woman among your mother’s 
friends who is already devoted to you, and 
who has means to make not only you but 
your whole family happy and comfortable. 
I mean the blond widow, who owns the big 
house next to your old home. What is her 
name? Marcia Baird. Yes; she is the woman 
I refer to. Oh, I knew she’s over thirty, but 
think what she could give you. As for the 
girl, she knows your circumstances. Her 
love is selfish, or she would have released 
vou before this.” 

“You are lying, as you have lied in the 
past. 

“What have I said that proved untrue?’ 

“You have lied, from tlie first. There was 
poor old Van. You said that his father would 
forgive him, and he didn’t.” 

“Be fair. You misquote. I said that Van 
would not be ruined. With the enthusiastic 
despair of youth, he played hobo for a 
while. Then he went to work at, the one 
thing he understood. He is a very industrious 
mechanic now in an automobile factory, 
with good chances of a foremanship, and- 
except for grease— living cleaner than he 
ever did before. He was going the straight 
down road, but his sacrifice for you pulled 
him up. You will hear frorh him shortly 
He doesn’t bear you any grudge.” 

“You promised to be my ally; to use yoin 
power as an influence to help.” 

“I kept the promise. Has the least shii 
of suspicion fallen upon you? Is not every 
one your friend? Is there a man or woman 
living who hates or despises you? Are you 
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not shielded and sheltered by the mantle of 
love, as. I foretold?” 

"But you promised that Nils would be 
acquitted.” 

‘ Not acquitted. I said released. For such 
a spirit as nis, this world is a prison. In real 
life, .such as you and I prize, there is no 
contentment for him. Death will release him 
to that higher sphere where the idealist 
finds perfection, and the dneamer his 
dreams. Believe me, Nils Bftrquist could 
never be happy bn earth. In speeding his 
departure, we are really his benefactors— 
you and I.” 

The face -beamed as though in serene joy 
for the good \ve had done together; but I 
hid my head in my arms, groaning for the 
shame of us both. 

fune 9 was coming. June 9. 

CHAPTER XIV 

TWO LETTERS 


June 5 


My Dear Clayton: 

Mother has told me of your talk with her. 
I am glad to learn that your views coincide 
with my own, as I have felt for some time that 
it would be. best for me to release you from 
our engagement. Your ring and some gifts I 
return by the messenger who carries this. I am 
leaving shortly on a visit to friends of mother’s 
in the South, so we shall not meet again soon. 
Wishing you the best of fortune in all ways, I 
remain,- 


Very truly yours. 


I’m not proud a bit, dearest. I have to tell 
you that I understand. You are burdened to 
the breaking-point; but it is I whom you wish 
to free, not yourself. Dearest, I don’t want that 
kind of freedom. Love is sacrifice. Don’t you 
know that I could wait for you a lifetime, il 
needs be? Mother says you never truly loved 
me, or you would not let me go. I know better. 
We are each other’s only, you and I. I measure 
your love for me by mine for you, and, if It’s 
years or a lifetime, be sure that I shall wait. 

You have suffered so over this terrible tragedy 
of your friend that I can’t bear you to have even 
a little pain from doubt of me. It seems dread- 
ful that I should leave" you on the very day 
before— before June 9. But mother has. bought 
the tickets and made all the arrangements, so 
I must go. I won’t hurt you by saying- a word 
against your friend; but, oh, my dearest, don’t 

S iite break that heart I love over a tragedy 
at, after all, isn’t yours. You have been to 
him all that a friend could be. True— loyal— self- 
sacrificing. You could not have done or suffered 
more if he had been your brother. That’s one 
reason 1 am sure of you, dearest. No man who 
could be so loyal to friendship will ever forget 
his love. 

I promised mother not to see you again, but 
nothing was said about letters! I’ll send you an 
address later. Clay, darling, goodbye till you 
are free to take me. 

Remember— years or a lifetime! 

Your own dearest always, here and hereafter, 

Bert 


(Extract from Evening Bulletin:) 


June 8 


Roberta Ellsworth Whitingfield. 

June 5 

My Own Dearest— Here and Hereafter: 

Mother didn’t understand as I do. She made 
me write the letter that goes with this. She is 
\'ery proud, and that you should be the one 
who wished to break our engagement shamed 
her. She even believed a silly gossip that you 
have been paying court to Mrs. Marcia Baird 
on the sly! I had to laugh a little. Imagine it! 
If I could picture you as disloyal, I could never, 
I’m sure, picture you making love to that poor, 
dear, sentimental, rich Mrs. Baird, who is old 
enough to be the mother of us both. Well, may- 
be not quite that, but awfully old. Thirty-five, 
anyway. 

But mother half believed it, and to please hei 
I wrote that cold, hard letter that goes with 
this. 


. . Truck collides with taxi on Thirty-Second 
Street. Miss Roberta Whitingfield victim of fata) 
accident. . . Early this morning a heavy 
truck, loaded with baggage, skidded across a 
bit of wet asphalt on 'Thirty-Second Street, and 
ollided with the rear of a taxicab traveling ii> 
the same direction. The taxi was hurled agalnsi 
the curb. . . One of the occupants unin- 

jured . daughter. Miss Roberta Whitingfield 
taken to St. Clement’s Hospital . . deam en- 
sued shortly afterward.' Miss Whitingfield 
said to have been the fiancee of Clayton S 
Barbour, a witness in the famous Moore mur 
der trial, and who has since vainly exerted him 
self to obtain a pardon for the murderer, Ber- 
quist. If the victim of this morning’s acci 
dent is really Mr. Barbour’s betrothed wife, 
there is a tragic coincidence here for him. No 
one has ever questioned his devoted and dis- 
interested friendship for the socialist murderer, 
Berquist. His friend dies tomorrow. Has his 
sweetheart died today? 
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CHAPTER XV 

ANOTHER CONVERSION 

^^/^LAY! Lad, you're the one person on 
earth whom I wished to seel” 

“You’ve changed your mind. Nils? You’ll 
let me tell them the truth?” 

“Hush! Speak lower, and be carehil. How 
long have we to talk?” 

“Twenty minutes. 1 wrung a pass at last 
trom Clemens. Thought I could never have 
persuaded him. You know what a time 1 
had over the last one, and now— so close to 
the day! Unheard of, the warden said; but 
I had the pass. They searched me and let me 
in. If I’d failed it might have been better for 
you, Nils!” 

“Why?” 

“If I’d failed. I had meant to confess 
immediately—” 

“Hush, I say! The others there seem in 
attentive enough, but you can’t gage how 
closely they are listening. A prison is more 
than a prison. I've learned that. It’s a mesh 
of devilish traps, set to comb the very soul 
out of a man and violate its secrecy.” 

“Nils, you have suffered too muchl’ 

“Don’t go so white, lad. It was good in 
vou to come and see me again.” 

“Nils!", 

“I mean it. Don’t you think 1 understand 
what this means to you? Have I no imagina- 
tion? Can’t I put myself in your place? Why, 
the last time you came it nearly broke my 
heart to remind you of your duty! But we 
are men, you and 1. When men love they 
are willing to make their sacrifice.” 

“You would not do this for me alonei' It 
is all for Roberta?” 

“Can you ask? Why, dear friend, 1 would 
never damn you to a lifetime of remorse tor 
a lesser reason. My part is nothing. To die 
is nothing. We all die. If you could exchange 
with me, I might not survive you a day— an 
hour. There are so many doors out beside 
the one I pass through tomorrow. What’s 
death? No, boy, it is your part that is hard 
And I thanked God when I saw your face, 
because I wished to say a word or so that 
might make it easier.” 

“You are the noblest friend a man ever 
had. But I came to tell you that— that— have 
you seen the afternoon papers?” 

"No, nor any papers for a week. I’m done 
with this world and the news of it. I hadn’t 
supposed, though, that they would devote 


their precious columns to real gloatings over 
me till tomorrow. Clay, take my advice and 
don’t read the papers of June 9.” 

“You— haven’t seen— today’s?” 

“I say. no! Why? Any special gloatings In 
them?” 

“There is— Nils, you must let me stop this 
while there is time. I shall go to the Gov- 
ernor—” 

“No! No— no— no, and no, again! Clay, 
have I passed through months of hell to see 
my reward snatched away at the last in- 
stant? There! You see, I make it plain that 
I’m selfish! To keep her happiness inviolate 
-to buy happiness for her at the mere price 
of death— why, that’s a joy that I never 
believed God would judge me worthy of!” 

“You believe in (^d and His justice? 


You?” 

“Most solemnly— most earnestly— as 1 
never knew Him nor His justice before, 
Clayton, lad. Why. I’m happy! Do I seem 
so tragically sad to you?” 

“No. But you seem different from any 
living man. You look like— I have seen the 
picture of a man with that light on His 
face.” 


'So?” 


“He was nailed to a cross. Nils! 1 am 
afraid!” 

“I said your part was hardest. Hush! The 
others are listening. We’ve been speaking 
too loudly. Our time is almost gone, and 1 
haven’t even begun what I wished to say. 
Quick! Make me two promises.- You’re the 
friend I have loved. Clay. I’d stake anything 
on your .word. First, I am buying your life 
with all that I have to give. So it’s mine, 
isn’t it?" 

“You— you know!’ 

“Yes. Straighten up, boy. They are watch- 
ing us. Your life, then, which is mine, I will 
and bequeath to— her. And you will never 
forget. That’s .a promise?” 

“Y-yes. Nils, I can’t stand this! I have a 
thing to tell you—” 

“Hush! Second, never by word nor look, 
never, if you can help it, by a thought in 
her presence, will you betray our secret, A 
promise?” 

“Nils— no— yes! I promise." 

"And you will—” 

“Is that the guard coming?” 

"I fear so. Our last talk is over, Clay. 
Don’t care too much. Wait— just a minute 
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more, guard. What, five? They are good to 
me, these last days. Listen, Clay: 

“You are the only man in the world to 
whom I would tell this. This morning— a 
wonderful dream came to. me. I had lain 
awake all night thinking, and I was tired. 
After breakfast I lay down again. I lay 
there on my cot, asleep, but I believed 
waking. And she came and stood by my 
head. You know that time when we met 
at dinner in your house, she didn’t like me 
very well. And afterward, in the court-room, 
as time passed and they proved their case, 
she— before the end she dreaded to even 
look toward me. 

“Don’t protest. It’s true. But in this dream 
that was so much more real than reality she 
stood there and smiled, Clay— at me! She 
laid her hand on my forehead. There was a 
faint light around her. And she leaned and 
kissed me— on the lips. Waking, I, still felt 
the touch of her lips. So real— real! If she 
were not living, I would have sworn that 
her spirit had come to me. And friendly- 
loving. 

“Don’t look so. Clay! I shouldn’t have told 
you— oh surely you don’t grudge me that 
kindliness from her— in a dream? There, I 
knew you too well to think it! All right, 
guard, he’s coming. 

“Clay, goodbye! May your sacrifice meas 
lire your happiness, as God knows it does 
mine. When you think of me, let it be only 
as a friend— always— forever— here and here- 
after! Goodbye!’’ 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE HEWABD 

I WALKED into a dusty-green triangle of 
turfed and gravel-walked space, smitten 
with hot, yellow light from the west, where 
the June sun sank slowly down a clear, 
light-blue sky. Behind me across a narrow 
street rose the stark, gray wall beyond which 
a certain man would never pass into the sun- 
shine again. 

He is in the shadow; I am in the sun. 
But sunlight was yellow, glaring, terrible. 
In the prison I had longed for It. The 
shadow had seemed bad then. Now I 
learned how worse than bad was midnight. 

There were three rusty iron benches set 
in the triangle, and they were all empty. No 
one wished to sit there. There would be 
always the risk that some sneak and mur- 


derer might come walking out of that prison 
across the way; walking out, leaving his 
friend and his honor and his God behind 
him forever. 

So I walked into the little triangle and 
sat down on one of the empty benches. 

I had with me two papers. I had meant— 
I think I had meant to show at least one of 
them to Nils. When I went to the prison I 
had not known whether Nils would have 
read or been told a certain piece of news. 
If he had not already learned, it was in my 
despairing mind to tell him and let him 
decide what we should do. 

I had found him ignorant and left him so. 

Sitting there on the empty bench in the 
hot, free, terrible sunshine, I drew one of 
the papers from my pocket. I wished to see 
if this were true; if a certain quarter -column . 
of cheap, blurred print did really exist, and 
if it conveyed exactly the information I had 
read there. 

Yes, there the thing was. The slanting 
sun beat so hot on the paper that it seemed 
to burn my hands. I sat on an iron bench 
in a dusty triangle of green. I had come out 
of the place where Nils Berquist awaited 
death, I held a folded newspaper in my 
hands, and I was beyond question a damned 
soul. All these things were facts— real. 

My eyes followed the print. 

“Miss Roberta Whitingfield— death en- 
sued shortly afterward— said to have been 
the fiancee of Clayton S. Barbour— who has 
since vainly exerted himself to obtain a 
pardon for the murderer, Berquist. No one 
has ever questioned his devoted and dis- 
interested friendship for the socialist mur- 
derer, Berquist. His friend dies tomorrow. 
Has his sweetheart died today?’’ 

I was better informed than the reporter. 
Not my sweetheart, but my former sweet- 
heart had died today. My victim, not my 
friend, would die tomorrow. 

The second paper that I carried was not 
printed, but written. Taking it out I tore it 
up very carefully, into tiny bits of pieces. 
Just so I had destroyed Nils’s letter, sent me 
by the bribed guard at the station-house, 
and also the quaint, strange letter of Alicia 
Moore. 

The pieces I tossed into the air. They 
fell on the hot, dry grass like snowflakes, 
and lay still. There wasn’t even a breath of 
wind to carry them or scatter them. And the 
words they had borne I couldn’t very well 
tear up, nor forget. 
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■'We are each other s only, you and I. No 
man who could be so loyal to friendship will 
ever forget his love. Your own dearest 
always, here and hereafter.” 

“No,” I said aloud very thoughtfully. “Not 
always. Not— beyond the border. She came 
to him in a dream, so real— real! And kissed 
him. Well, they must see clearer, over there. 
Nils will see clearer tomorrow.” 

“But, thank God,” said a pleasant, silent 
voice, “for the blindness of living men!” 

“Are you never going to leave me?” I 
asked dully. 

“Never,” the face replied. “You are mine 
and I am yours. You settled that a few 
minutes ago in the prison. You clinched 
it irrevocably with the destruction of her 
letter. But don’t be downhearted. I’ve an' 
idea we shall get on excellently together.” 

“Go!” I said, but without hope that the 
lace would obey me. Nor did he. 

“You vyould find yourself very lonely if 1 
should go. There will never again be any 
other comrade for you than myself. And 
yet I can promise you many friends and 
lovers. Berquist is not the last idealist alive 
on earth, nor was she who died the last 
woman who could love. But you and I un- 
derstand one another. True comradeship 
requires understanding, and such as Nils 
Berquist and the girl, though they offer us 
their devotion, can never give understanding 
to you and me. This, when you think of it, 
is fortunate.” 

“In the name of God, leave me!" 

“Never! Save as a careless word, what 
have you and I to do with God? We are 
each other’s only,” it insisted, the pleasant, 
horrible face. “Always— always— here and 
hereafter, indissolubly bound!” 

And with that, instead of fading out as 
was its custom, the face came toward me 
swiftly, i did not stir. It was against my 
own face, and I could see it no longer, for 
it and I were one. 

Rising, I walked out of the little, hot 
triangle of green, and as I had left Nils 
Berquist in his prison, so I left a newspaper 
on the bench; some tiny scraps of white 
paper to litter the dusty grass. 

A ll that happened many years ago; long 
. enough for even the restlessness to have 
forgotten, one would think. And I am con- 
tent-successful. Moreover, I am well liked 
in the world, which means a lot to me, who 
to be content must bo loved. 


Just now, alone in my room, I viewed 
myself in a mirror. The face that looked 
back was familiar enough; as familiar, or 
rather more so, than my own soul. I myself 
liked it. 

Smooth, young-looking tor a man near 
forty; pleasant— above all else pleasant— with 
a little inward twist at the corners of the 
finely cut mouth, and an amused but wholly 
agreeable slyness to the clear, light-blue 
"eyes. 

Not romantic. Romance is only another 
word for idealism, and that face has no 
ideals of its own. Yet so many romantic 
people have loved it! As I looked, my mind 
drifted back over the long, dear, self-sacri- 
ficing, idealistic line of those who have 
borne my burdens and made my life easy 
and enjoyable. 

Away down, pressed back in the very 
depths of my being, a pang of horror 
gnawed; but I have grown used to that. 
That wasn’t I. I was— I am— that face which 
returned my gaze from the mirror. 

It is true that left to hirnself the boy, 
Clayton, might never have dared take that 
which so many people in this good old world 
are ready to offer to one who does dare; who 
is not afraid to be the god above' their altar. 
But what harm to the devotees? That sort 
get their own happiness so. They like to 
sacrifice themselves and, to change the 
simile, they love their crucifier. They suffer, 
endure perhaps, like Nils Berquist^ all 
shame, and the final agony of death. And 
God sends them a dream, and they are 
contentl 

I understand that. Why not? It is because 
I have strength to be what they are if I 
chose that I have such strength in being 
what I am. I am content in my own fashion, 
which suits me, and the restlessness should 
learn to be content in the same manner. 

Let it be quiet now. I have written the 
story; I, Clayton Barbour, the successful, the 
loved, the happy— 

What, still restless and torn with horror? 
Then bring out the whole truth if you must, 
and be quiet after! 

■What has been written was the story of 
Clayton Barbour; but it is I whom he has 
tormented into writing it for him! 

Yes, I, the pleasant, crafty usurper; I, the 
ignoble hypocrite to myself and God; I, the 
self-ridden outcast of happiness in any 
world; the eternal and accursed sham; the 
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acceptor ot sacrifice, the loved, the damned, 
the angel-drowned-in-mire, Serapion! 

I have absorbed his being; yesl But in 
the very face of victory I, who never had a 
conscience, have paid a bitter price for the 
new lease of life in the flesh that I coveted. 
'Body and soul you yielded to me, Clayton 
Barbour; body ffnd soul, I took you, and 
thence onward forever, body and soul,, in 
spirit or flesh, we two are indissolublv 
bound. 

And my punishment is this: that you are 
not content, and I know now that you never 
will be. Year by year you, who were weak 


have grown stronger; day by day, even 
hour by hour, you are, tightening the grip 
that draws me into your own cursed circle 
of conscience-stricken misery. 

Sooner or later— ah, but the very writing 
ot this gives you powerl Is it true, then? 
After all these year's must the long, bright 
shadow of Nils Berquist’s cross touch and 
save me even against my will? Must, I, Clay 
ton-Serapion, the dual soul made one, sur- 
render at last and myself take up the awful 
burden God lays on those he loves? 

First painful step on that road, 1 have 
confessed 



Thi> letter, which appeared In The Argoty shortly potore the original nubllcatlon ot ‘Burn, Witch. Surnl” In 1932, It 
of deep Interest to readers of FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES. 

It throws some light on the viewpoint of the writer of that great davll-doll itory which appeared In F. F. M.'s June 
Issue. And it also Is pertinent to another fine witchcraft yarn which Is coming next month— “Creep. Shadowl". authored bv 
this same genius of fantastic literature.- 


H ave l ever had, any actual experi- 
ences in the terra incognita of sci- 
ence which we call witchcraft? Yes, 
several. I will give you one instance. 
Years ago I was in a district peopled by 
sturdy Geiinan farmer-folk whom we in 
Philadelphia called the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” They still believe in many of 
the legends of then forefathers and the 
“Wild Huntsman” rides the storms ot 
their mountains as he rides the Hartz in 
Germany. I was making a certain investi- 
gation; :autos were less plentiful than now 
and I was riding a horse. I became be-- 
nighted about twenty miles north of Leb- 


anon and sought shelter in a comfortable 
looking farmhouse. I vyas tired and went^ 
to bed early. The farmer showed me to 
my room and told me not to be disturbed 
by any sounds I might hear, that one ot 
his daughters had been “hexed,” that is, 
bewitched, and that the “hex-doctor” was 
coming in to remove the spell. 

Naturally I asked if I might be present. 
He hesitated, went out obviously to con- 
sult someone, and returning told me 1 
could if I would keep silent and “kneel 
when they knelt.” I agreed. About ten 
o’clock the big kitchen began to fill with 
men and women. There was a big table 
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in the center and on the side a bunk, or 
lather built-in bed with a slicfflig panel, 
which when pulled over shut the bed in 
completely— somewhat like those you see 
in Breton houses. 

It was a clear night, the moon at tht 
Full. At ten thirty the “hex-doctor” en 
tered. I have not space to describe him. 
nor the peculiar chants, prayers and ges- 
tures that now began. But simultaneously 
with his appearance the fanner brought 
in the “bewitched” child. She was about 
eleven years old, emaciated,- literally skin 
and bone; in the last stages of anaemia, I 
judged. She was stretched naked upon a 
blanket on the table. After half an hour 
of the rites, the witch-doctor went out. 
He returned with a ewe lamb, a yearling. 
After a most extraordinary solo chant 
and series of gestures during which all 
the rest of us remained kneeling, he drew 
a knife, slit the living lamb from throat 
to vent, slit its four legs— and clapped the 
animal down upon the child which was, 
of course, at once 'drenched with its 
blood. Rapidly he tied the animal and 
child together, forelegs to arms, hindlegs 
to her legs; bound them round and round, 
wrapped the blanket tightly around both 
and tossed the bundle into the built-in 
bed, closing the panel on it. 

I slept little that night; the scene and 
=ts embellishments having had an effect 


difficult to describe in this brief space. 
In the morning I went away asking no 
questions. But I described it to Dr. 
Lowell, and three months later at his 
request I went again to the farmhouse. 

I asked about the child, and the farmer 
called her. She was as healthy a young- ^ 
^ter as I have ever seen! 

This I myself saw— both the operation 
md its apparent result. Dr. Lowell made 
lull notes of it to accompany similar 
3ases he had investigated. 

The point is this. The procedure was 
utterly unscientific, as we know science. 
No orthodox medical man would believe 
that the rites and bath of blood could 
have helped the child. Yet she recovered. 
Would Aat farmer have listened to me 
for a moment, or to any medical expert 
or anyone else who would try to convince 
him that rites and blood-bath had noth- 
ing to do with the recovery? Certainly 
not. But if science could discover what 
really lay behind that recovery; if not a 
coincidence, then what natural though 
unknown laws operated in chants and 
gestures to produce", perhaps, a rhythm 
that made the blood-bath effective— tlien 
a superstition would have been turned 
into formula, the “supernatural” made 
natural. 

New York, N. Y. A. Mebriti 


DON'T FORGET! 

CREEP, SHADOW! 

A Thrilling Story of Modern Witchcraft 

By A. MERRITT 

Coming in the August Issue of Famous Fantastic Mysteries 

on Sale June 17 







Capt. BoylU (1799-1882) — like many old salts — rocked 
a keg of whiskey smooth under his rocker. This replaced the 
roll of tossing clippers on which he’d mellowed many a barrel. 

Old Salts Rocked Whiskey 
Meilow . . . gave us the idea 
for Rocking Chair! 


Mr. Boston recognized 
that "rocking” improves 
whiskey. So he produces 
Rocking Chair by con- 
trolled agitation in a spe- 
cial blending process. 


Try Rocking Choir! You 

will find it a new adven- 
ture in flavor — smooth as 
whiskeys "rocked in the 
keg”. And you’ll find the 
price surprisingly thrifty. 


8S Proof (80 Proof In some States) 
75% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Ben-Burk, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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HoV'T I ^plvip^ 
yiy Li(?iAor Ditlier 

I used to quiver with confusion 
every time I started out to buy 
some sort of indoor drinking am- 
munition. I was baffled by brands 
— hundreds of them. I’m not a 
liquor expert, are you? I mean, 
drinking is a pleasure with me— 
not a life work. 

Then an old-timer, a friend 
of mine who has been around 
a lot of liquors, said “Settle on 
Old Mr. Boston.” 

Yts, sir! "Old Mr. Boston” is a 
handy handle by which we buyers 
can grasp this whole liquor-brand 
proposition. 

Just imagine! More than 30 dif- 
ferent liquors under ONE name- 
all good— all pleasant to the palate 
and purse.There are whi3keys,gins, 
brandies, and a bunch of tasty 
cordials and liqueurs. All Old Mr. 
Boston. All reasonable in price. 


V&uW solwed -tfie liqilor- 
fcrand nte^ 

OU Mir; Boston 






Every drink in the Old Mr. 
Boston line smacks of that 
skilled IVeto England crafts- 
manship which for three cen- 
turies has been the tradition 
of the great old city of Boston. 

Why play hide and seek with 
liquor brands? Join me today, and 
settle on good Old Mr. Boston. 





The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 

280 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Editor; 

THANKS FOR MONTHLY F.F.M. 

I have just received my notification that 
F.F.M. is to be issued monthly and wish tr ex- 
tend my thanks along with die other fans. 

Although this is the first I’ve written you I 
have been an avid reader of F.F.M. for three 
years and mere words cannot express the true 
enjoyment I receive from it. 

I was particularly fond of Giesy's “Palos ot 
the Dog Star Pack,” and I have been waiting 
patiently for “The Mouthpiece of Zitu.” I like 
all your authors but like a great many other 
fans I find Merritt unsurpassed. 

I enjoy Francis Stevens and all the others 
Keep up the good work and thanks again foi 
changing F.F.M. to a monthly. 

You may expect a new subscription when my 
present one is finished. 

Keep Finlay on the covers. 

Robert McGowan. 

908 Godfrey Ave., 

Grand RApros, Mich. 

NEW READER 

A few minutes ago, I bought my first copy ot 
FAMOUS FANTASTIG MYSTERIES (April), 
and like a newcomer in a strange land, was 
glancing through the magazine to see what I 
had bought. I got no farther than page 128! 

I wonder how many of your readers realize 
what a wonderful piece of work Virgil Finlay 
has done in his illustration for '“An Unnatural 
Feud"? 

I marvel at the infinite patience and pains- 
taking precision Mr. Finlay has put into those 
myriad cross-lines, dots and shadingsl 
Your newest reader, 

(Miss) Helen Nickson. 

Box 135, 

Purcell, Okla. 

FOUND— F.F.M.! 

I just bought tlie April copy of your wonder 
ful magazine, and only wish I had known about 
it sooner, as I see that I have missed many good 
stories. 

Many of them I read years ago in the Argosy 
and All-Story but would love to read them again 

One that I especially liked was “Dwellers 
in the Mirage,” by A. Merritt. 


Your Feb. number was given me by a 
friend, and I read "Citadel of Fear" and 
thought it was simply grand. I am looking for- 
ward to reading “Burn, Witch, Burnl” which I 
read a long time ago, and know I shall enjoy 
reading again. I have also read all of the Radio 
Planet stories by Ralph Milne Farley but en- 
joyed this one just as milch this time as I did 
the first time. 

I wonder if “Seven Footprints to Satan” is 
on your list for future issues. 

Mrs. P. C. Jensen 

442 Emmett St., 

Battle Cheek, Mich. 

Note: “Seven Footprints to Satan" is on the 
list. 

WANTS COMPLETE “MOON POOL” 

Many thanks for your recent announcement 
that the magazine is to be made longer and 
put on a monthly basis. I, for one, am delighted 
with the news and intend to renew my sub- 
scription next month. 

Please add me to the number of readers who 
have been asking you to reprint the “Moon 
Pool” stories in single issues. With the en- 
larged magazine, you should be able to do it 
more easily 

Alexander Field. 

37 Colonial Pl., 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

ABOUT QUIVVEN AND DOGGO 

The March-April issue ot F.F.M. concluded 
a truly superb trilogy. I also want the com 
plete “Blind Spot,” before I start reading the 
three parts 1 have, or “The Spot of Life.” 1 am 
awaiting the republication of Austin Hall’s “Into 
the Infinite.” "The Rebel Soul” was a very pow- 
erful story 

Farley sure knocked the socks ofi me by kill- 
ing Quiwen and Doggo. They seemed so real 
to me, more so even, than the Princess Lilia, 
whom I have doubts of ueing biologically 
enough like us to produce offspring for Cabot; 
the differences between radio sense, and sound 
sense, especially. As I think of the fate Doggo 
and Quivven fell to, I can’t help but believe 
that the insidious Whoomang larvae have merely 
driven the ego of the rightful owners into the 
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subconscious, while 'it usurps the conscious 
mind; and, if that is truly the case, an opera- 
tion performed on the victim should let the 
rightful owner regain control. 

Thank you, ana I sincerely hope that Cabot 
(probably unknown to even nis friend, Farley) 
will soon launch an expedition to- the mid- 
between island, leaving his and our friends in 
this desperate condition for no longer than is 
absolutely necessary. 

The mere writing of this letter removed the 
tension to a great degree, for, to me, Quivven 
and Doggo were not alien beings, but friendly, 
and human minded entities as are ourselves. 

Lynn H. Benham. 

411 W. Howabd St., 

CnsTHEnsviLLE, Ind. 

Note: There is another set of Radio stories, 
by Farley, arid Cabot’s adventures continue in 
“The Radio Menace.” “Into the Infinite” will 
probably be used serially quite soon. It is too 
long for even our new set-up to he run complete. 

WANTS “CREEP, SHADOW!” 

I’m an ardent Merritt fan and have yet to 
find an author that can equal him. I was dul\' 
pleased to see tliat “Bum, Witch, Burn!” was 
coming in the June issue. How about having 
“Creep, Shadowl” before too long? always 
thought it was one of Merritt’s best. Also I 
would like to see some of Ray Cummings’ stories 
about “Tama of the Light Country.”- 

I enjoyed Farley’s Radio Planet stories, and 1 
thought the inside pictures for this last one, 
"Radio Planet and the Ant Men” were especially 
good. 

Francis Stevens’ stories are above the aver- 
age, so let’s hear from him often. 

I’ve always had a craze for fantastics and 
will read what you print if it comes under that 
heading. 

Mrs. J. F. G.vte.s. 

3014 North Main St., 

White Riv'er Jct., Vt. 

F.F.M. WELL REVIEWED 

Your mag. is a blessing to those of us who 
make up the branch of the great field of fan- 
dom that began to follow this type of literature 
too recently to even consider, in the joys of 
finding something new and refreshing under the 
sun, that there were masterpieces of the same 
before our time. A thousand thanks. 

I have conspired to have every issue of 
F.F.M. in my hands at least once, except the 
May-June ’40 issue, which mag. eludes my 
frenzied grasp amazingly. I have, or had, hopes 
of sometime securing this issue. “Three Lines 
of Old French” must truly have been a gem, 
considering the praises it received. On second 
thought, though, remembering the author, what 
can one?expect? 


I have only the first issue of Fantastic Novels. 
L can only guess at the mental pleasures and 
ecstasies of reading “People of the Pit” and 
“Dwellers in the Mirage’’ beyond the written 
words of the fans who have, praised these 
stories. And who but A. Merritt can express 
emotions such as these in the written word? 

I think the best- way I can give you a true 
idea of my preferences is to give a list of the 
stories in the order in which I like them, which 
is astoundingly difficult. 

No. 1— “The Blind Spot,” by Austin Hall and 
Homer Eon Flint. Consistently, this story takes 
first place on such a list. The haunting method 
in which it was told and the tremendous web 
of the plot, leave a. person somewhat at a loss 
for words. Hall’s little errors in English only 
add to the glamour of the epic; he insists on 
making them, and a novel would not be a true 
Hall tale without tliem. A literary masterpiece 
is “The Blind Spot,” outside its own category 
and the puny boundaries that must needs be 
placed around it for the sake of those critics 
who sit back on soft plush seats, talk tomes 
upon tomes of great literary classics, and yet, 
as if to taunt those who write and publish it, 
completely ignore this branch of literature. 

No. 2— “The Citadel of -Fear,” by Francis 
Stevens. There is something about Stevens’ 
cool, matter-of-fact style of telling stories that 
clicks with me to a greater degree than even 
Merritt’s splendid elaborateness. His quiet way 
of handling great plots is most refreshing. Even 
though I have placed Hall’s epic above this, I 
can say in the most truthful kind of honesty 
that I enjoy reading Stevens’ work above any 
other author, and I have read but two of his 
stories! 

No. !1— “The Metal Monster,” by Abraham 
Merritt. It is generally conceded that Merritt 
is the greatest author in the field. It is with 
deep regret that I place this masterpiece of 
weird beauty in third place, but it is only be- 
cause I enjoyed tlie former two stories a bit 
more that I placed them first. As for literary 
value one would practically be forced to put 
this in that most coveted position. Merritt Is the 
most beautiful writer I have ever come across. 
How can I say more? “ 

No. 4— “Claimed,” by Francis Stevens. Here’s 
Stevens again; truly a master. The subtle sus- 
pense held me avidly, the climax exploded in 
my face with a force beyond description, and I 
was left quite breathless. 

No. 5— ’The “Moon Pool” Series, by A. Mer- 
ritt. Merritt has wrested from me the roots of 
my vocabulary, but one cannot pass this unfor- 
gettable novel on to joyous memory without 
desiring to say something about it. Briefly, It 
was superb! 

No. 6— ’The England Trilogy, by George 
Allan England. I have counted England’s three 
great tales of adventure as one for various tea- 
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sons. I could not place one above tlie other two 
for such an act would seem blasphemous. The 
adventure of This Man and This Woman in a 
world of ruins is little short of breath-taking, 
and it does not contain the usual formality of 
relations between a man and a woman in such 
circumstances, as most of the old-fashioned 
science-stories do. Real human interest, to say 
the least. 

No. 7— ‘‘Palos of the Dog-Star Pack,” by J. U. 
Giesy. Giesy is anotlier adventure artist. This 
story was unique in more ways than one. 

No. 8— "Fungus Isle," by Philip Fisher. This 
is the first comparatively short-story to break 
the ranks of the apparently- unbreakable hold 
novels have on the title position over short 
stories. I don’t know what it is about Fisher’s 
little gem that attracts me, but it sure does that! 

No. 9— ‘‘The Face In the Abyss,” by A. Mer- 
ritt. Not up to Merritt’s standard, but neverthe- 
less good enough (or should I say splendid 
enough?) to steal a position in the ‘‘big ten.’’ 
Oh, what I would give to read the ‘‘Snake 
Mother”! 

No. 10— “The Rebel Soul,” by Austin Hall. 
It is quite natural that Hall should have more 
than one story a favorite of mine. I see that it is 
one of his first stories by the copyright date, 
written about two years before the ‘‘Blind Spot.’- 
However, there is the same superb style. 

These stories are only the best ten! I han’t 
pass up some of the other marvelous stories that 
would rank highly with others, but which from 
my viewpoint didn’t quite reach the peak set by 
these first ten. There are, of course. Hall’s “Man 
Who Saved the Earth” and “Spot of Life” 
(which did not measure up to my expectations 
and was, as a result, somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment; probably the only reason it did not rate 
in the first ten); “The Lord of Death,” by Ho- 
mer Eon Flint; “The Moon Metal,” by Garrett 
Serviss; “The Whimpus,” by Tod Robbins; “Al- 
most Immortal,” by Austin Hall; “On the Brink 
of 2,000,” by Garret Smith; "The Other Man’s 
Blood,” by Ray Cummings ( the human drama 
in this story was terrifici); “The Ship of Silent 
Men,”- by Philip Fisher; “The Colour Out of 
Space,” by H. P. Lovecraft; The “Radio Man" 
series, by Ralph Milne Farley ( I missed the 
second of this trilogy, but managed to bridge 
the resulting brink; this series did not rate as 
highly with me as did with others); and finally 
“The Girl In the Golden Atom,” by Ray Cum- 
mings. 

Wahhen L. Bigelow. 

7725 San Fernando Rd., 

■Roscoe, Calif. 

ALL THIS IS FIXED, SYLVESTER 

After finishing the current F.F.M. I arrived 
at these conclusions. 1. Nobody could ask for 
a better format or better stories, although they 


could ask for more pages (with a nominal in- 
crease in price as most of your competitors are 
doing.) 2. My other conclusion is as follows: 
You delight in subjecting us poor suffering 
readers to a most unnatural and mind-wracking 
torture, because of that interminable wait 
between issues. Why? WHY? 

I pity the poor suckers that are buying other 
mags and not yours. 'They positively do not 
know what they are missing else they would 
rush down to the old comer drug store and 
avail themselves of this super value in magazine 
buys. Of course, if they can’t find it on the 
stands, they aren’t to blame. How can you buy 
somethin’ which ain’t there? I demand (need I 
remind you that rny wishes and demands are 
LAW) that F.F.M. go monthly if not biweekly. 
Why, you’ve got so much A-1 material on hand 
in your files now that I’ll probably be dead be- 
fore you’re able to publish all the stories I want 
to read, at your present bimonthly rate of pub- 
lications. OK, then, the question is settled. We 
are going to resume monthly publication with 
the June issue| ARRRREN’T WEEEE????! 

Re the current issue (April); Farley’s effort 
inferior to “The Radio Man" but just a shade 
better than "The Radio Beasts.” Paul’s draw- 
ings excellent and what’s more important in 
abundance. Excellent! Finlay’s cover superb. 
Please accept my humble thanks for the trimmed 
edge. And just the type of trimming I asked for 
and dreamed about. Maybe there s something 
to these thought-phantasms (dreams to you). 
When do we get ‘Into the Infinite”? Until the 
June issue. ^ 

Sylvester Brown Jr. 

7 Arlington Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

MERRITT AND FINLAY BEST 

1 started reading F.F.M. with the August 
1941 issue. 

From what I have read so far, I can truth- 
fully say that I have discovered one of the best 
magazines of its type. 

A. Merritt’s tale, “The Metal Monster,” was 
superb. In fact I don’t believe any author can 
give one a sense of supernal and unfathomable 
beauty and otherworldiness as well as Merritt 
can. 

As for Virgil Finlay, no one can compare 
with him as an illustrator, both for interiors and 
covers. He puts into his drawings what Merritt 
puts into his .stories. Finlay’s cover painting for 
the October 1941 issue was one of the best I 
have ever seen on any magazine cover. ' 

I have added Merritt’s “Metal Monster,” and 
H. P. Lovecraft’s “Colour Out of Space” to my 
collections of pulp “classics.” I believe almost 
all of Lovecraft’s stories are classics of present 
pulp magazine fiction. And -I know that I’d 
rather read Lovecraft’s stories tlian the works 
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(iF most of tlie so-called modern ontstanding 
writers, the “best-seller” novelists. 

Tonv Raines. 

c/o J. W. CAnRETT, 

R.F.D. No. 1, 

Brinkman, O la. 

MORE FARLEY! 

Well, you have a swell mag anyway, but 
please reprint the "Skylark” series by Smith. 
They aren't Fantasy, but a little, S-F' won’t hurt 
once in awhile. The cover for the April ish was 
just terrifically good. The only stories I didn’t 
like in your mag were the "Spot” stories. The 
story that made me like your mag. was "The 
Planet Juggler.” Boy! What a story that was. 
Please give us more like it. 

"The Radio Planet” was the kind I go for. 
Please, more of the same kind. 

Please reprint any other stories written by 
England. 

Get artist Bok back again. 

Thomas Ry.vn Jr. 

138 Townsend St., 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

THANKS FOR “BURN, WITCH, BURN!” 

I. have discovered that the story "Burn, 
Witch, BurnI” by A. Merritt is not availableTn 
book form, as I once stated in a- letter toiyou. I 
had my wires crossed a wee bit. 

Thanks, for letting us have this story in 
F.F.M. . I couldn’t get it in second hand books 
or magazines. 

Jerome Padhutt. 

Box 346, 

Chippewa Falls, 

Wis. 

No<e; Letters on the June issue in this issue 
are from readers who have picked up copies 
distributed before the regular newsstand date. 

REPORT ON JUNE ISSUE 
AS WE GO TO PRESS 

1 want to thank you for the copy which you 
supplied to me recently of "Beyond the Great 
Oblivion.” This story was as good as England’s 
"The Afterglow.” 

I have- almost all of the issues of F.F.M. ; 
however the only F.N. I have is "The Dwellers 
in the Mirage.” Also, I would particularly like 
to get a copy of "The Blind Spot.” 

The first Merrittale I read was "The Metal 
Monster.” I have read quite a few of them 
now, including "The Moon Pool,” "The Con- 
quest of the Moon Pool,” “Three Lines of Old 
French,” “The Face in the Abyss,” “Bum, 
Witch, BurnI” and "The Dwellers in the 
Mirage.” 

"The -Metal Monster” in my opinion, has tlie 
most beautiful descriptive passages of any of 
(Continued on Page 142) 


TWO MAGAZINES 
IN ONE 

ALL-STORY 

LOVE 

and. 

ALL-STAR LOVE 

Combined Into One- Magazine- 
Under the Title of 

ALL-STORY 



The new publication retains, 
the. best features of both mag- 
azines, dramatic serials* and 
moving love stories by top- 
ranking authors. 

In addition, the new magazine- 
features illustrations in color. 
Every effort is made to make 
this publication the most mod- 
ern, exciting romance maga- 
zine in its field. 

Ask Your Dealer for 
the New and Better 

ALL-STORY 

LOVE 

!\otv on all newsstands 


15c 





Here's a thrilling true story of another group of men 
who keep 'em rolling, by one who spent a lifetime 
cleaning the tracks of other men's mistakes. 

"Wrecking Engineer" is only one of many exciting, 
interest gripping articles, stories, special features, and 
popular departments appearing in the June issue of 
RAILROAD MAGAZINE, 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 

RAILROAD 

MAGAZINE 

A magazine that every member of the family will enjoy. 

NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 

25c per copy 

RAILROAD MAGAZINE. 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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EXCLUSIVE! 

“HOW LEOPOLD 
TRICKED HITLER 
TO WIN GIRL” 

The sensational, thrilling 
story behind the marriage 
of Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, to a beautiful com- 
moner, in spite of the com- 

t 

mands of the Nazi dictator! 

Complete in the 
July issue of 

ARGOSY 

MAGAZINE 

Watch for it on the 
Newsstands . . . May 29th 

15c 

ARGOSY, 280 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


them. The field of blue poppies and the first 
flight on the cubes with Norhala are symbolical 
of these. In no other, not even thp classic “The 
Moon Pool," are the descriptive passages equal 
to these. "The Metal Monster” fell down in 
other ways, however. I think that “The Moon 
Pool” is much better. Its descriptions are' almost 
as good, its characters are much more alive, 
and its plot is very much better. 

I am glad to see that you took my advice 
( ha, ha! ) and went monthly. Merritt’s "Burn, 
Witch, Bum!” is one of the best witch yams I 
have ever read, but it . is not one of Merritt’s 
greatest stories. The other stories were good, 
especially Fisher’s “Beyond the Pole.” It built 
up a great atmosphere in more ways than one. 

I’m glad to hear you’re going to reprint “The 
Moon Pool” complete sometime. Now that 
we’re back to Merritt, let’s take up “The Metal 
Monster” again. I am surprised by the lack of 
response to it— very fe^ letters even mentioned 
it. And have you reprinted “The People of the 
Pit”? 

Banks Mebane._ 

Raleigh Rd., 

Wilson, Calif. 

Note: Can anyone supply him with an 
F.F.M. with "The People of the Pit"? 

A “FIRST” LETTER 

This is another of those first letters to any 
magazine. 

I like your mag. very much as it is and hope 
you take no notice of any request to change its 
format unless it is to double or triple its length. 
I have always preferred long novels to short 
.stories. 

The stories which I enjoyed the most are: 
“The Blind Spot,” “The Snake Mother,” "The 
Spot of Life,” “The Dwellers in the Mirage,” 
“The Citadel of Fear,” “Palos of the Dog-Star 
Pack,” “Claimed,” and "People of tlie Pit.” 
There are few of the short stories included 
because I seldom read the F.F.M. when it was 
composed exclusively of short stories. 

The covers which I think the finest of any 
mags, are those illustrating "The Citadel of 
Fear,” “The Dwellers in the Mirage,” “Palos 
of the Dog-Star Pack,” “The Spot of Life,” and 
“The Snake Mother.” 

Girard St. Bibeau. 

Glen Ridge St., 

Waterbury, Conn. 

POMOIVA, CALIF. FANS! 

I am one of the thankful readers of F.F.M., 
and if my desires are any criterion of otlier 
fans’, then you have a huge following. Your 
mag has given me stories ' that I had almost 
given up hope of ever reading. Science Fiction 
collector that I am. 

My chief reason for writing to you at this 
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time is to ask you to insert the following item 
in your readers’ columns. 

All Science and Fantasy Fiction fans living 
in or around Pomona, Calif., please get in touch 
with me at once, in order to form a new fan 
club. I have a fairly complete Science Fiction 
library, and many new ideas for a live wire 
organization. Don’t hesitate!! 

Thomas R. Daniel. 

176 W. 2nd St., 

Pomona, Calif. 

EXCHANGE OFFER 

I have received several requests from foreign 
readers for back issues of your magazine and 
Fantastic Novels in answer to a letter published 
in your readers’ column some time ago. 

I offered to exchange magazines for stamps 
with people in countries where they were 
unable to purchase American magazines be- 
cause of exchange restrictions. 

The offer is still open and if you receive 
requests other than those you publish I’ll be 
glad to try to accommodate the writers. If you 
wish you may insert the above notice again. 

Edwin Hothouse. 

1727 Cheltenham Ave., 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

MORE THAN A QUARTER’S WORTH 

A friend (a local subscriber for F.F.M.) just 
told me the good news— monthly publication. 
Will the higher price indicate more pages, or 
just increase in paper costs, labor etc? Not that 
we won’t be getting a quarter’s worth even with 
the present number of pages. But more pages 
would obviously mean more material printed. 
Which would be more than acceptable. 

L. A. E. 

c/o Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 

280 Broadway, N. Y. 

Note: It’s more pages and higher costs, too, 
L. A. E. 


WANTS BACK ISSUES 

I have been an ardent science fiction fan for 
several years and in my opinion the FAMOUS 
FANTASTIC MYSTERIES is by far tlie best 
magazine in this field. Unfortunately I only 
have the issues from Aug. 1941 up to and 
including Apr. 1942. I also have one FAN- 
TASTIC NOVELS, the Dec. 1940 issue. 

I will answer all letters or postcards which I 
receive from readers. 

So far of die copies I have “The Snake 
Modier” and “Palos of the Dog-Star Pack” 
are my favorites. 

I think Merritt is uncomparable and would 
particularly like to have back issues of his 
stories. 

As a last word, thanks for a grand magazine. 

Mrs. John Kraft. 

So. Bend, Ind. 

610 W. Calvert St., 



HODS 


DO YOU toss and turn all night long, listen- 
ing to auto horns, fire engines, radios blaring? 
Here’s the sleep-helper you need. "Nods” are 
scientific ear plugs, designed to muffle disturb- 
ing noises, and give 
you a sound night’s 
sleep seven nights a 
week. 

Send $1.00 tor 3 sets ol 
"Nods” (each set lasts 
I a month). Money back 
if not completely satis- 
fied. Order today. 

HEALTH APPLIANCE CO., 15 Watt 28Hi SI., N. V. 

$1 enclosed; please send me 3 sets of Nods: 

NAME 

ST & CITY 

Dept. MV STATE 



“So THIS whero he gets his idess!" 

The PLAYBOY’S HANDBOOK 

or, a Guide to Faster Living 
By GEORGE (the Real) iVleCOY 

Here are gathered In one pleasure-laden 
book, all the necessary fittings for every gay 
buckaroo. An open guide to fun and frolic to a 
rakish reputation — and to a maiden’s heart. 
The sailor has his girl In every port. The sales* 
Qian has his farmer’s daughter In every hamlet 

— but YOU- can have “THE PLAYBOY’S 
HANDBOOK” with you all the time. 

NOT FOR GOODY-GOODS » 
but Good For Others 

Contains such rare and exhilarating gems 
as: Advice to a Young Man on the Choice 
of a Malden — How to Have Fun With Your 
Clothes On — The Technique of Manly Per* 
suasion — Wit, Wisdom and Wickedness — 
Kissing Is a National Pastime — Slag Lines 

— Marriage or Celibacy, etc., etc. — plus a 
tremendous selection of Witty, Ribald and 
Rowdy — Jingles, Songs, Tales, Anecdotes. 
Stories, Limericks, Jokes, Situations, Articles, 
Drawings, Cartoons and Art — to tickle the 
fancy of every man with hair on his chest! 

Do not deny yourself the enjoyment of these 
keyhole frivolities and Instructions. Send for 
your copy of The PLAY'BOY'S 'HANDBOOK, 
now. The price Is only 11.00 — the enjoyment 
Is a thousandfold. Sent In plain wrapper. 
Money back Guarantee. Mall Coupon Now I 

KNlCkk^OCKER PUB. CO. Dept. P 89 F f 

98 Liberty St., New York City » 

Send me a copy of “THE PLAYBOY'S i 
HANDBOOK." ( ) I am enclosing SI. DO 

( ) Send C.O.D. plue postage. 

Name 

Address 

City SUf 



Men* Women Over 40 
Don’t Be Weak* Old 

Feel Peppy, New, Years Younger 

Take Oslrex. Contains general tonics, stimulants, often needed after 
40 — by bodies lacking iron, calcium phosphate and Vitamin B-1. A 
73-year-old doctor writes; "It did so much' for patients, I took it 
myself. Results were fine." Special Introductory size Oslrex Tonic 
Tablets cost only 85c. Start feeling peppier and years younger, 
this very day. For sale at all good drug stores everywhere. 




144 FAMOUS FANTASTIC AIYSTERIES 


ACID INDIGESTION 

What many Doctors do for It 

When eicQss stomach acid causes ^as, sour stomach or heartburn, 
doctors prescribe the fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic 
relief — medicines Ilka those In Bell-ans Tablets. Try Ball-ans your- 
self, at first sign of distress. They neutralise acid, relleye gat, and 
bring comfort very quickly — yet are not a lagotlvel Only 25c. at 
drug stores. If your very first trial doesn't proTe Bell-ans better, re- 
turn bottle to us and get double your money back. 


CAN T FADfci CAN r TARNISH' 

GENUINE STERLING SILVER 
PHOTO RING 




Just send your loiad one’s , 
photo (any aim and etrtng 
for ring ilsa. Wa'II return a 
beautiful reproduction In t 
genuine atarllng sliver ring. 
State style desired. Photo re- , 
turned unharmed. Pay post- 
man 52.23 plus few cants 
postage. 


GRIATIR PHOTO PRODUCTS CO. 

yW t. TMIItONT AVI..(OIPT.P ) H. V. IL 


RUPTURED? 

Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with truuM that gouge your 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening — 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
'work or play. Light. Waterproof.. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured’’ and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 

CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 38, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


STUDY AT HOME 

Legally trained men win high- 
er poelUons and bigger suc- 
cess in business and publlo 

lif«. Greater opMrtuoltlee now than 
•ver before. Bltf corporation* are 
^ _ headed b/ men with legal training. 

More AMIHy: More Prestige; More Money 

Wo guide joa atop br step. You can ‘Wain at home 
during epara time. Degree of LL. B. Succeeeful 
gr^oatee In ever? ecctlon of ilie u. 8. We fomlih 
ell text mUHA. Including U-voUime Law Lfbr^. Low CMt. aaer 
terms. our Talo^le 4fl‘Pago'*Law Training for Leadenhlp’* and 
••Evidence” booke FREE, Send for them NOW. 

LaSall* Cxtanalen Unlvarslty, D«pt. 656 -L Chisago 
A CorreSDondence Institution 



THOUGHTS HAVE W/NGS 


YOU CAN indugneo othert with 
your thinkin|t Loam to imprtei 
•thgr* laverabty— fgf tfi$ y^mr 
Lot th« Roficnicitne ehow 
you how to UM the power of min^ 
For /r#g doei writ# Scrftw W.X. 0. 


tesicRueiANs (Aik 

Sen Jeea^CeliferniA 


D) 



OLD LEG TROUBLE 


to UM Viscose Home 'Method 'beelg 
Bgny old leg eoree cauied by Ioq congeei 
NAw Uon, vaiiooee veiBA swoIIob torn and in- 
\ w jutlei or BO ooet lot Mel ii it {bUb to ehow 
1 g 1 reeults la 10 daya. Detcilbe the cause 
I B \ oi yoax tioublo get e FREE BOOlL 

I M. S. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 

a tdS N. Douham Street, Chhigt. Illlnele 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Just a note to infoim you of my recent 
change of address, which seems to be almost 
an annual event, but which this time, I hope, 
will be permanent. Probably the current issue 
of Famous Fantastic is on its way to my old 
Watford home. 

The first war issues of American news maga- 
zines are now on the London bookstalls and 
reading them it is heartening to see how Amer- 
ica is cracking down to the job. We all know 
it will be heavy going, but that’s nothing to 
what’s coming to the enemy when the United 
Nations are stripped for action and right in the 
ring. Here in' Fleet Street we are at the peak 
of two hectic months and the pace is increasing. 

, Frank Arnold. 

14 Crawford Street, 

London, W.l, England. 

PAGING FRANCES NAY 

In the April issue of F.F.M. a letter appeared 
from a Miss Frances Nay, Box 623, Greggton, 
Te,\as. I attempted to communicate with her at 
this address. My letter was returned to me. 
Would you insert a small notice in "Reader’s 
Viewpoint’’ where she is bound to see it? 
Thanks in advance. 

Your magazine has been my favorite since 
Dec. 1939. 

Ben Rumsey Jr. 

794 University Ave., 

Rochester, N. Y. 

APRIL ISSUE FINE 

Your April issue was terrific! I gulped down 
the final story of the Radio Man trilogy at one 
sitting, with the short, "An Unnatural Feud,” 
as a side dish. "The Radio Planet” was enthral- 
ling, although I thought it quite dated in many 
places. Many of these fantasy classics, writ- 
ten before the First World War, are overly 
romantic and stilted— especially in dialogue- 
hut Farley’s novd sufi^ers from being written 
when radio was in swaddling clothes. A great 
story, nevertheless. 

I am droolingly awaiting the Merrittale 
scheduled for the June issue. And here’s hoping 
“The Ship of Ishtar” is on your list of stories 
soon to be published. Also, please rush the last 
two parts of J.'U. Giesy’s ‘Palos” trilogy, and 
more tales by George Allan England. 

“The Citadel of Fear” (February issue) 
struck me as being not as good as "Claimed,” 
also by Francis Stevens. 

Finlay ^and Paul are certainly supplying you 
with the finest illustrations in the fantasy field, 
bar none. Incidentally, thanks for the trimmed 
edges along the side of the current issue 
(April). This innovation makes F.F.M. very 
nearly perfect! 

D. W. Boggs. 

2215 Benjamin St. N. E., 

Minnxapolis, Mini^. 


Be a RADIO Technician 



/ Train Beginners at Home for Good 
Spare Time and Full Time Radio Jobs 


More Now Make ^30 MO ^50 
a Week than Ever Before 


Here is a quick way to more pay. 
Radio offers a waj' to make $5, S 10 a 
week' extra in spare time a few months 
from now, plus the opportunity for a 
permanent job in the growing Radio 
industry. There is an increasing de- 
mand for full-time Radio Technicians 


Besinners Soon Learn to Make $5, 
$T0 a Week Extra in Spare Time 

XciU'lv fvoiy tiei^liliiirhodil uHi-rs diiimi luni • 
lies iDr a jifuul i)arl-liiuo Ha.lin '!\'(liniihui 
10 make exlin toniiL-y fixin'^ Itailio si:is. 1 
gi>c you 5i»L’Cliil irainin*: to .-hnw ymi how 
to start casliiiij; iti no ihc.'e oiMK'viiitiUiC' 





Broattcr;Sting Stations einihoy .\. It. I. iraiiif.il 
KiuUo Teohilifians as ODerators, iustullaiiou. 
tuaiiiiftiaiice men and hi otl>er raiuu ii le.^ aiul 
r)ay well. 

Set Servicing p a y h 
tuany It. I. trained 
It a il i 0 Technicians 
S^0, foil, a week. 

Others hold their rej;- 
ular jot»s and make 
\ii extra a week in 
.'Parc ihne, 


Loudspeaker System 
huilding, itistalliiii: 
servicing and operat- 
iric Is another grow- 
ing field for N. It. I 
irained Undio Teclinl • 


I Trained These Men 


SIO a Week in Spare Time 
"1 vepaired soiue It.'ulio sets wliun i 
w;is on my tenth lesson'. I cojiII.n 
( km't see hovv you enn give sr» nmcli 
f‘oi' such u small amount <*!' money. 

made Si>00 in a .voar and a half, 
and 1 luive made an avec.'ige of SIC 
a week — just snare lime. ’ ' — ^lOMN 
.n:i{ltv. I 71!h I'onn .SL 
henver. Colorailo. 


Had Own Business 6 Months Afto 
Enrolling 

•1 weni into t>u.';iness for myscU u 
months alter emollinti. In my Ratio, 
repair sliop I do about S300 worth 
of business u month. I can’t tell 
yuu ln)\v \‘aluahle yuur Coui-se lia> 
noon to me.** — X. J. BATKN. H".'' 
lilt's, i'.ladowatei*. TC.xas. 





Sergeant in Siun.-tJ i..or.>d 
•‘1 urn now a Sergeant m the U. ,*5 
Army, Signal Coi tus. M.v duties eoyoi 
Haflio oporuling. maintenance <>l 
Arm.y 'rransmiiicrs and I'.ecoivei s, 
(»l»erotic\}‘:'releiypes. liandling duiie> 
'if tito Cliief Opei'ator in his ab- 
>ence.’' SKRt^KANT aiCllARI> W 
.V.VUER.SON, U. S. Armv (A(ldres> 
'iiniiied for mlUtacv rca.sons.i 


and Radio Operators. Many make 
S30, $40, $50 a week. The Radio 
Industry is rushing to fill millions of 
dollars worth of Government orders. 
Clip the Coupon below and mail it. 
Find out how I train you for these 
opportunities. 

Jobs Like These Go To Men 
Who Know Radio 

Thy 8S2 hroatlca.^Ung slarmns in the U. 
employ Rnflio Tochniclnns with aveiitge pay 
among tile couiilry’s bc.'it paid imlii.^trie.-;. 
The Radio repair hii.^ilnc.^s Ls ))ootiuug due 
10 shortage of new linmc niul auto ^ci.s (there 
are 57.400.1)00 in use) givln>j good fuM-iimc 
and spare-iitne Jobs to thoii.^ands. .Many 
X. R. 1. trained Radio Techniejiins take 
advantage of the oppo'rlunltie.s to hiuc 
ihelr own full-lime oi’ ipare-timo Radio 
:crvifc huslnosi,-::. 'Tlie fjovyriuiienl need.'-: 
many Civilian Radio Operators, Technicians. 
Think of llic tnaiiy good jobs in connuLtion 
.vitli .Aviation, Comincri'ial. Pnlico Radio and 
I^ubllc Address Sy.sierns. X. U, I. gives you 
the required knowledge of Radio for llicst* 
jobs. N. R. I. trains you to he ready when 
Television open.s jobs in the fuLurc. Yes. 
X R. I. trained Radio Teclmlcian.s make 
good motley Inaiise they use their iicad.s a? 
wellas their hands. They are TIIOROUCMII^Y 
TR.AlNI'Rd. Many X. R. I. trained men 
hold their regular Jobs, and make extra 
'iioney fixing Radio sets In sp.are lime. 


early. N’ou gel Radio parts and riu l ioii,- 
foj' buililing lest equi|>menl. tor fondiuTing 
(‘.\[)ei'iiiicni.-; wiiiili gh'e yon valualde prac- 
tical e.xiiyt i encc. My r»b-.’»b iiudiiod — hall 
u'oi'kiiig with Radio pari.-^. half studying my 
lcs?on te\l.s — niiike.s learning KadhJ at home 
iiUerest ing. faseinaling, praclitail. 



Extra Pay in 
Army, Navy, Toe 



’ j Mou likc*I.^■ to no 
Li mihiar.y .service, sol- 
tliers. sailors. ma- 
rji os. .slKUitd mail (In.- 
coup«iik Now! I.oaniintr Iteli*-. 

men got e.Mra ran)c. extra prosl'iue. 
more iiUon.'.sl inu' duly .-iL i>a>’ up |o 
.-e\eral limo.s a pii\'ali>’s l>aso j>a.\’. 

Also prepares I'or ttooil Radirt Jobs 

al'ipr serviee eiwls. IT’S SMAR'l' TO 

•JRAIN’ rOR UAPIO NOW! 


Find Out How N. R. I. Teaches 
Radio and Television 

.\ct today. Mail e<nipoii now for q4-pagc 
Rook. It's TRICK. It points out Radio’.s 
spare-time and full-time opjanuiniiies ami 
those (uining in 'relevision; iell.< aliouL mv 
Course In Riulio and 'rolevi-slmi ; .show.- 
more than Udj letters from men I liaim-d, 
telling what they are iloing and earning. 
I'iiid oul v\haL Radio ul'l'eis yon. .Mail coupon 
in envelope or pasie on penny postcard — 
NOW. 

J. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. 2FK 

Notional Radio Institute 
Washington, D,* C. 


HAS SHOWN HUNDREDS J 

roMitJr£ QoodMMfir^ 


I 

.. E. SMITH, President. Dent. 2FI< llim'iW’lAl'lifV '* 

J Nntionnl Radio Institute, Washington. D. C. I^^HWiHppRj 

I Mail me l-'RKK without obligation, your fi4-i)iige book » 

I "Uieh Rewards in Radio.” (Xo salesman will cal). Write " 

I hlninly. ) ^ 

N .VA.MK age pSwSgFS I 

• I 

I address I 

f.'ITY .-^TATK ^^^1 " 

■■■ a « ■ ■ • a a M ■ a « « w M a « a ■ M « ■ a a ■ aW H B a ■wwm ■ a 








INSURE TOUR ENTIRE EAMILY 

for as long as any member may live 

One Policy- One Premium 
One Low Cosi 






W. Pederson and his family of Chicago, 111., are protected by an 
'‘American Pamily" Policy, No money worries for Mr. Pederson 
because his ".Ainericaii Family ’ File Insurance Policy will provide 
the cash for bills — sloetors, nurses, medicines and tlie many other, bills 
that come with unexpected tragedy in the f.iiifily. I iieliida^’n 1^-^ 
policy are his children, svife, brother, nieces, nciihews ana their 
grandfather. You, too, should protect vour family. Send the coupon. 

^3,000.00 

MAXIMUM CASH BEKCFITS 
for Mother, Father, Children 
and Grandparents 


Only $1.00 a month is all you c'cr have to jiay foi' this low 
cost Triple Cash Benefit "Aniei ican Family" Life Insurance 
Policy with cash benefits Uj) to .$.'1. ODD. 00 foi' the entire family. 
Eaeli and every member of \ our family — inotlier, father, chil- 
dren. grandparents, aunts, uncles, evin great grandparents— 

ONLY $1 A MONTH FOR ALL 

Encli and every niembei* oT ynur family from die baby to 
^raiulparcnts — may l>e includeil in yoiir apjjlivalion if you 
wi.sli — no medical examination for anyone. W’c take your 
Mord refi'ardin/; their gtidd heallli. 'The Interstate lleservc 
Life Insurance Company Is an old rcli;d)lc Company vriling 
nisiirance contiiuioii.slv for -33 years under strict siqiervisiun 


may be included in one [>oIicy for tlicir lifetime. In tlie event 
of one deatli the rest of the family remain insured as huitr as 
you keep the policy in diree. Th* "Amarican Family*' Policy 
pays for ordinary or noturol doath, donblo bonohfs for oiitomebilt 
accidental deoth, ond triple benofits for travel occideotol death. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

of Illinois Insurance Department where over •‘^lOO.OOO.Od is on 
deposit for tlie protection of the poliey-liolders. You de;d direct 
with the company that is wliy we can olt’er you this better kind 
of insurance Nvith its Iar<re cash death bcnerils for your entire 
family at sucli a hnv rate. Only a month is all you ever 

have t(^ pay for all this life imiurance for your eulire family. 


You should protect your family— Now while they are in good health 


The Ame] ie;iii Family" l.il'c IriMiraiiee I'nliey I'ui- each and 
every memher of your family is ])fol>ahly the mo.t auia/.iiig 
jKiliey ever 'rritteii .at such a low cost. That is why we want to 
send yon this policy on our lO day free "read it in (juur oao/ 


’'offer. Then you decide for yourself. Xo agents ortnllee- 
tors to bother xani at any time. .\ny average f.amily can afford 
the small premium and no family e.aii afford to he without life 
iji.iirance to eoier the bills that come willi sudden ti'agedy. 


SEND NO M0NEY..71 

Just Mail this Coupon 1 


W'e Vi’ant you to cjrcfully exJininc in your own home the wonderful "American | 
" Group Policy on our Id days Tree* cxurnmation otter. You art undor | 
fio obligation to keep it. If you do not a^rec that it is the best insurance 
lor your lannly then you can send it back at Our expense on oor written 
guarantee. ^'ou*dccide lor yourscll. No agents or collet.tor:> will call on you ■ 
and you have full 10 days to decide. Don't delay. Send the coupon right away. ^ 

10 DAYS FREE OFFER to the ! 
readers of This Magazine i 


Inttritoi* R.strv* Lif* Insuranc* Co. DIVTlTm 

10 Eoit Pearson Street, Dopt. 56-A QQyJQ 

Chicago, Illinois 

Pkasc senj me lO-doy Froo Examination etlor and full details ol 
American Family'’Group Life Policy w ithout obligation. Send No Money. 




